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PREFACE. 


V^ONDORCET,  profcribed  by  a  fanguinary  faCtion* 
formed  the  idea  of  addi  effing  to  his  fellow-citizens  a 
fummary  of  his  principles,  and  of  his  conduct  in  public 
affairs.  He  fet  down  a  few  lines  in  execution  of  this 
project :  but  when  he  recollected,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
do,  thirty  years  of  labour  directed  to  the  public  fervice* 
and  the  multitude  of  fugitive  pieces  in  which,  fince  the 
revolution,  he  had  uniformly  attacked  every  inilitution 
inimical  to  liberty,  he  rejected  the  idea  of  a  ufelefs  juf* 
tihcation.  Free  as  he  was  from  the  dominion  of  the 
palffions,  he  could  not  confent  to  (tain  the  purity  of  his 
mind  by  recollecting  his  perfecutors;  perpetually  and 
fublimely  inattentive  to  himfelf,  he  determined  to  con- 
fecrate  the  fhort  fpace  that  remained  between  him  and 
death  to  a  work  of  general  and  permanent  utility.  That 
work  is  the  performance  now  given  to  the  world.  It 
has  relation  to  a  number  of  others,  in  which  the  rights 
of  men  had  previoufly  been  difcuffed  and  eflablifhed  ; 
in  which  fuperftition  had  received  its  laid  and  fatal  blow; 
in  which  the  methods  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  ap¬ 
plied  to  new  obje&s,  have  opened  new  avenues  to  the 
moral  and  political  fciences  ;  in  which  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  focial  happinefs  have  received  a  aevelopement, 
and  a  kind  of  demonitradon,  unknown  before;  laflly,  in 
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which  we  every  where  perceive  marks  of  that  profound 
morality,  which  baniflies  even  the  very  frailties  of  felf- 
love — of  thofe  pure  and  incorruptible  virtues  within  the 
influence  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  live  without  feeling 
a  religious  veneration. 

May  this  deplorable  inftance  of  the  mod  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents  loft  to  his  country— to  the  caufe  c t 
liberty — to  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  its  beneficial 
application  to  the  wants  of  civilized  man,  excite  a  bit- 
ternefs  of  regret  that  fliall  prove  advantageous  to  the 
public  welfare  !  May  this  death,  which  will  in  no  fmall 
degree  contribute,  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  to  charadterife 
the  era  in  which  it  has  taken  place,  infpire  a  firm  and 
dauntlefs  attachment  to  the  rights  of  which  it  was  a 
violation  1  Such  is  the  only  homage  worthy  the  fage, 
wrho,  the  fatal  fword  fufpended  over  his  head,  could 
meditate  m  peace  the  melioration  and  happmefs  Ox  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  fuch  the  only  confolaticn  tlicle  can, 
experience  who  have  been  the  objects  of  his  affection, 
md  have  known  all  the  extent  of  his  virtue* 
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INTRODUCTION 


Man  is  born  with  the  faculty  of  receiving 
fenfations.  In  thofe  which  he  receives,  he  is  capable  of 
perceiving  and  of  difiinguifhing  the  fimple  fenfations  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  He  can  retain,  recognife, 
combine  them.  He  can  preferve  or  recal  them  to  his 
memory  ;  he  can  compare  their  different  combinations  ; 
he  can  afcertain  what  they  poffefs  in  common,  and 
what  charatferifes  each  ;  laftly,  he  can  affix  figns  to  all 
thefe  objects,  the  better  to  know  them,  and  the  more 
eafily  to  form  from  them  new  combinations. 

This  faculty  is  developed  in  him  by  the  aclion  of  ex¬ 
ternal  obje6ts,  that  is,  by  the  prefence  of  certain  com¬ 
plex  fenfations,  the  conflancy  of  which,  whether  in 
their  identical  whole,  or  in  the  laws  of  their  change,  is 
independent  of  himfelf.  It  is  alfo  exercifed  by  commu¬ 
nication  with  other  fimilarly  organifed  individuals,  and 
by  all  the  artificial  means  which,  from  the  firll  develope- 
ment  of  this  faculty,  men  have  fuceeeded  in  inventing. 


,  Senfations  are  accompanied  with  pleafure  or  pain, 
and  man  has  the  further  faculty  of  converting  thefe  mo¬ 
mentary  impreffions  into  durable  fentiments  of  a  corre- 
fponding  nature,  and  of  experiencing  thefe  fentiments 
either  at  uie  fight  or  recoileftion  of  the  pleafure  or  pain 
of  beings  fenfitive  like  himfelf.  And  from  this  faculty, 
united  with  that  of  forming  and  combining  ideas,  arife, 
between  him  and  his  fellow  creatures,  the  ties  of  intereft 
and  duty,  to  which  nature  has  affixed  the  mod  exauifite 
portion  of  our  felicity,  and  the  mod  poignant  of  our 
fulferings. 

"Were  v/e  to  coniine  our  obfervations  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  general  fafis  and  unvarying  laws  which  the 
developement  oi  thefe  faculties  prefents  to  us,  in  what 
is  common  to  the  different  individuals  of  the  human 

fpecies,  our  enquiry  would  bear  the  name  of  rneta- 
phyfics. 

But  if  we  conlider  this  developement  in  its  refults, 
relative  to  the  mafs  of  individuals  co-exifling  at  the  fame 
time  on  a  given  fpace,  and  follow  it  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  then  exhibits  a  pidlure  of  the  progrefs  of 
human  intellect.  This  progrefs  is  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
general  laws,  obfervable  in  the  individual  developement 
of  our  faculties  ;  being  the  refult  of  that  very  develope¬ 
ment  conlidered  at  once  in  a  great  number  of  individuals 
united  in  focie'cy.  But  the  refult  which  every  inflant 
prefents,  depends  upon  that  of  the  preceding  inffants, 
and  has  an  influence  on  the  inffants  which  follow* 
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This  picture,  therefore,  ishidorical;  fince  fubjeded 
as  it  will  be  to  perpetual  variations,  it  is  formed  by  the 
fucceffive  obfervation  of  human  focieties  at  the  different 
eras  through  which  they  have  paffed.  It  will  accord¬ 
ingly  exhibit  the  order  in  which  the  changes  have  taken 
place,  explain  ,  the  influence  of  every  pad  period  upon 
that  which  follows  it,  and  thus  fhow,  by  the  modifica¬ 
tions  which  the  human  fpecies  has  experienced,  in  its 
inceffant  renovation  through  the  immenfity  of  ages,  the 
courfe  which  it  has  purfued,  and  the  fteps  which  it  lies 
advanced  towards  knowledge  and  happinefs.  From 
thefe  obfervation s  on  what  man. has  heretofore  been,  and 
what  he  is  at  prefent,  we  (hall  be  led  to  the  means  of 
fecuring  and  of  accelerating  the  dill  further  progrefs,  of 
which,  from  his  nature,  we  may  indulge  the  hope. 

Such  is  the  objed  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken  ; 
the  refult  of  which  will  be  to  fhow,  from  reafoning  and 
from  fads,  that  no  bounds  have  been  fixed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  human  faculties  ;  that  the  pefedibility 
of  man  is  abfolutely  indefinite  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  this 
peifedibility,  henceforth  above  the  controul  of  every 
power  that  would  impede  it,  has  no  other  limit  than 
the  duration  of  the  globe  upon  which  nature  has  pla¬ 
ced  us.  The  courfe  of  this  progrefs  may  doubtlefs  be 
more  or  lefs  rapid,  but  it  can  never  be  retrograde  ;  at 
lead  while  the  earth  retains  its  fituation  in  the  fydem 
of  the  univerfe,  and  the  laws  of  this  fydem  fhall  neither 
effed  upon  the  globe  a  general  overthrow,  nor  introduce 
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iuch  changes  as  would  no  longer  permit  the  human  race 

i0  ?refsrve  and  exercife  therein  the  fame  faculties,  and 
hnd  the  fame  refources. 

i  ne  firft  fate  of  civilization  obfervable  in  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  is  that  of  a  fociety  of  men,  few  in  number, 
lubiiiiing  by  means  of  hunting  and  filling,  unacquainted 
a/nh  every  art  but  the  imperfeft  one  of  fabricating  in  an 
uncouth  manner  their  arms  and  forne  houfehold  utenfils, 
and  of  con/lrufhng  or  digging  for  themfelyes  an  habi¬ 
tation  'j  j*_ t  already  in  pciTelTion  of  a  language  for  the 
communication  of  their  wants,  and  a  fmall  number  of 
mcifJ  ideas,  from  which  are  deduced  their  common 
>  mes  of  conduct,  living  in  families,  conforming  them- 
felves  to  general  cufioms  that  ferve  inftead  of  laws,  and 
having  even  a  rude  form  of  government. 

Jn  this  (late  it  is  apparent  that  the  uncertainty  and 
difficulty  of  procuring  fubfdtence,  and  the  unavoidable 
alternative  of  extreme  fatigue  or  an  abfolute  repofe, 
leave  not  to  man  the  leifure  in  which,  by  refigning  him- 
felf  to  meditation,  he  might  enrich  his  mind  with  new 
combinations.  The  means  of  fatisfying  his  wants  are 
even  too  dependent  upon  chance  and  the  feafons,  ufe- 
fully  to  excite  an  induflry,  the  progreflive  improvement 
of  which  might  be  tranfmitted  to  his  progeny ;  and 
accordingly  the  attention  of  each  is  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  his  individual  ikill  and  addrefs. 

For  this  reafon,  the  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies 
imift  in  this  ftage  have  been  extremely  flow  $  it  could 
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make  no  advance  but  at  didant  intervals,  and  when  fa-* 
voured  by  extraordinary  circumdances.  Meanwhile,  to 
the  fubfidance  derived  from  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  from 
the  fruits  which  the  earth  fpontaneoiifly  offered,  fuc- 
ceeds  the  fudenance  afforded  by  the  animals  which  man 
has  tamed,  and  which  he  knows  how  to  preferve  and 
multiply.  To  thefe  means  is  afterwards  added  an  im¬ 
perfect  agriculture  ;  he  is  no  longer  content  with  the 
fruit  or  the  plants  which  chance  throws  in  his  way ;  lie 
learns  to  form  a  flock  of  them,  to  coiled  them  around 
him,  to  fow  or  to  plant  them,  to  favour  their  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  the  labour  of  culture. 

Property,  which,  in  the  fird  date,  was  confined  to 
his  houfehold  utenfds,  his  arms,  his  nets,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  he  killed,  is  mow  extended  to  his  dock,  and  next 
to  the  land  which  he  has  cleared  and  cultivated.  Upon 
the  death  of  its  head,  tins  property  naturally  devolves 
to  the  family.  Some  individuals  poffefs  a  fuperfluity 

capable  of  being  preferred.  If  it  be  abfolute,  it  gives 

~  ■  /■  ° 

rife  to  new  wants.  If  confined  to  a  fingle  article,' 

while  the  proprietor  feels  the  want  of  other  articles,  this 
want  fuggefls  the  idea  of  exchange.  Hence  moral  re¬ 
lations  multiply,  and  become  complicate.  A  greater 
fecurity,  a,  more  certain  and  more  conflant  leifiire, 
afford  time  for  meditation,  or  at  lead  for  a  continued 
feries  of  obfervations.  The  cudom  is  introduced,  astir, 
fome  individuals,  of  giving  a  part  of  their  fuperfluity  in 
exchange  for  labour,  by  which  they  might  be  exempt  . 

B  2... 
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rroin  labour  themfelves.  There  accordingly  exifls  a 
ciais  of  men  whofe  time  is  not  engroffed  by  corporeal 
exertions,  and  whofe  defires  extend  beyond  their  fim- 
pie  wants,  Induftry  awakes  ;  the  arts  already  known, 
expand  and  improve  :  the  fads  which  chance  prefents 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  attentive  and  bed  culti¬ 
vated  minds,  bring  to  light  new  arts  ;  as  the  means  of 
living  become  lefs  dangerous  and  lefs  precarious,  popu¬ 
lation  increafes  ;  agriculture,  which  can  provide  for  a 
greater  number  ot  individuals  upon  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground,  fupplies  the  place  of  the  other  fources  of  fub- 
fiilence  ;  it  favours  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  by 
which  it  is  favoured  in  its  turn  ;  in  a  fociety  become 
more  fedentary,  more  conneded,  more  intimate,  ideas 
that  have  been  acquired  communicate  themfelves  more 
quickly,  and  are  perpetuated  with  more  certainty.  And 
now  the  dawn  of  the  fciences  begins  to  appear  ;  man 
exhibits  an  appearance  dillind  from  the  other  clafles  of 
animals,  and  is  no  longer  like  them  confined  to  an  im¬ 
provement  purely  individuals 

The  more  extenfive,  more  numerous  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  relations  which  men  now  form  \yith  each  other* 
caufe  them  to  feel  the  necefiity  of  having  a  mode  of 
communicating  their  ideas  to  the  abfent,  of  preferring, 
the  remembrance  of  a  fad  with  more  precifion  than  by 
oral  tradition  joflixiog  the  conditions  of  an  agreementmore 
fecurelythan  by  the  memory  of  witneiTes,of  dating,  in  a 
way  lefs  liable  to  change, thofe  refpeded  cuftoms  to  which 
the  members  cf  any  fociety  agree  to  fubmit  their  condudv 
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Accordingly  the  want  of  writing  is  felt,  and  the  art 
invented.  It  appears  at  fir  (I  to  have  been  an  abfolute 
painting,  to  which  fucceeded  a  conventional  painting, 
preferving  fuch  traits  only  as  were  chara&eriflic  of  the 
objects.  Afterwards,  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  analogous 
to  that  which  was  already  introduced  into  their  language, 
the  image  of  a  phyfical  object  became  expreflive  of  moral 
ideas.  The  origin  of  thofe  figns,  like  the  origin  of 
words,  were  liable  in  time  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  writing 
became  the  art  of  affixing  figns  of  convention  to  every 
idea,  every  word,  and  of  confeouence  to  every  combi- 
nation  of  ideas  and  words. 

There  was  now  a  language  that  was  written,  and 
a  language  that  was  fpoken,  which  it  was  neceffiary 
equally  to  learn,  between  which  there  mud  be  edablifii- 
ed  a  reciprocal  correfpondence. 

Some  men  of  genius,  the  eternal  benefa&ors  of  the 
human  race,  but  whofe  names  and  even  country  are  for 
ever  buried  in  oblivion,  obferved  that  all  the  words  of  a 
language  were  only  the  combinations  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  primitive  articulations  ;  but  that  this  number, 
fmall  as  it  was,  was  fuific lent  to  form  a  quantity  aim  of: 
infinite  of  different  combinations.  Hence  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  reprefenting  by  viable  figns,  not  the  ideas 
or  the  words  that  ^nfwered  to  them,  but  thofe  fimple 
elements  of  which  the  words  are.  compcfed. 

Alphabetical  writing  was  then  introduced.  A  fmall 
number  of  figns  feryed  to  exprefs  every  thing  in  this 
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inode,  as  a  frnall  number  of  founds  fufflced  to  exnrefs 
every  thing  orally.  The  language  written  and  the 
janguage  fpoken  were  the  fame  ;  all  that  was  necefTary 
was  to  be  abie  to  Know,  and  to  form,  the  few  given 

figns  ;  and  this  lad  dep  fecured  for  ever  the  progrefs  of 
the  human  race. 


It  would  perhaps  be  defrable  at  the  prefen t  day,  to 
ififtitute  a  written  language,  which,  devoted  to  the  foie 
ufe  of  the  fcienees,  expreffing  only  fuch  combinations  of 
Rmpie  ideas  as  are  found  to  be  exafily  the  lame  in  every 
mmd,  employed  only  upon  reafonings  of  logical  dri<d- 
nels,  upon  operations  of  the  mind  precife  and  deter¬ 
minate,  might  be  underdood  by  men  of  every  country, 

euid  oe  tranflated  into  all  their  idioms,  without  beino-, 

£>' 

iiKe  thofe  idioms,  liable  to  corruption,  by  pairing  into' 
common  ufe. 


Then,  lingular  as  it  may  appear,  this  kind  of  writing, 
the  prefervation  of  which  would  only  have  ferved  to* 


prolong  ignorance,  would  become,  in  the  hands  of  phi- 
lofophy,  an  ufeful  indrument  for  the  fpeedy  propagation- 
of  knowledge,  and  advancement  of  the  fcienees. 

It  is  between  this  degree  of  civilization  and  that  in 
which  we  dill  find  the  favage  tribes,  that  we  mud  place 
every  people  whofe  hiftory  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  who,  fometimes  making  new  advancements,' 
fometimes  plunging  themfelves  again  into  ignorance,' 
fometimes  floating  between  the  two  alternatives  or  d op¬ 
ping  at  a  certain  limit,  fometimes  totally  difappearing 
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from  the  earth  under  the  fword  of  conquerors,  mixing 
with  thofe  conquerors,  or  living  in  flavery  ;  ladiy,  fome- 
times  receiving  knowledge  from  a  more  enlightened 
people,  to  tranfmit  it  to  other  nations, — form  an  unbro¬ 
ken  chain  of  connexion  between  the  earlied  periods  of 
hidory  and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  between  the  firft 
people  known  to  us,  and  the  prefent  nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  picture  then  which  I  mean  to  fketch,  three 
didin<d  parts  are  perceptible. 

In  the  fiift,  in  which  the  relations  of  travellers  exhi¬ 
bit  to  us  the  condition  of  mankind  in  the  lead  civilized 
nations,  we  are  obliged  to  guefs  by  what  deps  man  in 
an  ifolated  date,  or  rather  confined  to  the  fociety  necef- 
fary  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  was  able  to 
acquire  thofe  fird  degrees  of  improvement,  the  lad 
term  of  which  is  the  ufe  of  an  articulate  language  :  an 

acquifition  that  prefents  the  mod  driking  feature,  and 

/ 

indeed  the  only  one,  a  few  more  extenfive  moral  ideas 
and  a  dight  commencement  of  focial  order  excepted, 
which  didinguifhes  him  from  animals  living  like  himfelf 
in  regular  and  permanent  fociety.  In  this  part  of  our 
picture,  then,  we  can  have  no  other  guide  than  an  in- 
vedigation  of  the  developement  of  our  faculties. 

To  this  fird  guide,  in  order  to  follow  man  to  the 
point  in  which  he  exercifes  arts,  in  which  the  rays  of 
fcience  begin  to  enlighten  him,  in  which  nations  are 
united  by  commercial  intercourfe  ;  in  which,  in  fine, 
alphabetical  writing  is  invented,  we  may  add  the  hidory 
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of  the  feveral  focieties  that  have  been  cbferved  in 
almod  every  intermediate  date  :  though  we  can  follow 
no  individual  one  through  all  the  fpace  which  feparates 
thefe  two  grand  epochs  of  the  human  race. 

Here  the  picture  begins  to  take  its  colouring  in  great 
meafure  from  theferiesoffadstranfmittedto  us  by  hi  dory  : 
but  it  is  neceffary  to  feled  thefe  fads  from  that  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time  compare  and  com¬ 
bine  them,  to  form  the  fuppcfed  hidory  of  a  lingle  peo¬ 
ple,  and  delineate  its  progrefs. 

From  the  period  that  alphabetical  writing  was  known 
in  Greece,  hiflory  is  connected  by  an  uninterrupted 
feries  of  fads  and  obfervations,  with  the  period  in  which 
we  live,  with  the  prefent  date  of  mankind  in  the  mod 
enlightened  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  the  pidure  of  the 
progrefs  and  advancement  of  the  human  mind  becomes 
dridly  hidorical.  Philofophy  has  no  longer  any  thing 
to  guefs,  has  no  more  fuppohtious  combinations  to 
form ;  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  colled  and  arrange  fads, 
and  exhibit  the  ufeful  truths  which  arife  from  them  as 
a  whole,  and  from  the  different  bearings  of  their  feveral 
parts. 

There  remains  only  a  third  pidure  to  form,— that 
of  our  hopes,  or  the  progrefs  referved  for  future  gene¬ 
rations,  which  the  condancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  feems 
to  fecure  to  mankind.  And  here  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
fhew  by  what  deps  this  progrefs,  which  at  prefent  may 
appear  chimerical,  is  gradually  to  be  rendered  polfible, 
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and  even  eafy  j  how  truth,  in  fpite  of  the  tranfient  fuccefs 
of  prejudices,  and  the  fupport  they  receive  irom  the 
corruption  of  governments  or  of  the  people,  muic  ift 
the  end  obtain  a  durable  triumph  ;  by  what  ties  na^arc 
has  indiffolubly  united  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
with  the  progrefs  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  refpedt  for  the 
natural  rights  of  man  ;  how  thefe  bleflings,  the  only  real 
ones,  though  fo  frequently  feen  apart  as  to  be  thought 
incompatible,  muft  neceflarily  amalgamate  and  become 
infeparable,  the  moment  knowledge  final!  have  arrived 
at  a  certain  pitch  in  a  great  number  of  nations  at  once, 
the  moment  it  fhall  have  penetrated  the  whole  mafs  of  a 
great  people,  whofe  language  fhall  have  become  univer- 
fal,  and  whofe  commercial  intercourfe  fhall  embrace  the 
whole  extent  of  the  globe.  This  union  having  once 
.taken  place  in  the  whole  enlightened  clafs  of  men, 
this  clafs  will  be  confidered  as  the  friends  cf  human 
kind,  exerting  themfelves  in  concert  to  advance  the 
improvement  and  happinefs  of  the  fpecies. 

We  fhall  expofe  the  origin  and  trace  the  hiftory  of 
veneral  errors,  which  have  more  or  lefs  contributed  to 
retard  or  fufpendthe  advance  of  reafon,  and  fometimes 
even,  as  much  as  political  events,  have  been  the  caufe  of 
man’s  taking  a  retrograde  courfe  towards  ignorance. 

Thofe  operations  of  the  mind  that  lead  to  or  retain 
us  in  error,  from  the  fubtle  paralogiffn,  by  which  the 
mod  penetrating  mind  may  be  deceived,  to  the  mad 
reveries  of  enthufiafts,  belong  .equally,  with  that  juft 
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mode  of  reafoning  that  condufls  us  to  truth,  to  the 
theory  of  the  deveiopement  of  our  individual  faculties  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  manner  in  which  general 
errors  are  introduced,  propagated,  trafmitted,  and  ren¬ 
dered  permanent  among  nations,  forms  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  Like  truths 
which  improve  and  enlighten  it,  they  are  the  confe- 
qnence  of  its  adtivity,  and  of  the  disproportion  that 
always  exids  between  what  it  actually  knows,  what  it 
has  the  defire  to  know,  and  what  it  conceives  there  is 
a  neceflity  of  acquiring. 

It  is  even  apparent,  that,  from  the  general  laws  of 
the  deveiopement  of  our  faculties,  certain  prejudices 
mud  neceffarily  fpring  up  in  each  dage  of  our  progrefs, 
and  extend  their  fedudtive  influence  beyond  that  dage  ; 
becaufe  men  retain  the  errors  of  their  infancy,  their 
country,  and  the  age  in  which  they  live,  long  after  the 
truths  neceiTary  to  the  removal  of  thofe  errors  are  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

In  fhort,  there  exid,  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  different  prejudices,  according  to  the  degree  of 
illumination  of  the  different  clafies  of  men,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  profeffions.  If  the  prejudices  of  philoso¬ 
phers  be  impediments  to  new  acquifitions  of  truth,  thofe 
of  the  lefs  erdighted  clafies  retard  the  propagation  of 
truths  already  known,  and  thofe  of  edeemed  and 
powerful  profeffions  oppofe  like  obdacles.  Thefe  are 
the  three  kinds  of  enemies  which  reafon  is  continu- 
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ally  obliged  to  encounter,  and  over  which  Hie  frequently 
does  not  triumph  till  after  a  long  and  painful  druggie. 
The  hidory  of  thefe  contefls,  together  with  that  of  the 
rife,  triumph,  and  fall  of  prejudice,  will  occupy  a  confi- 
derable  place  in  this  work,  and  will  by  no  means  form 
the  lead  important  or  lead  ufeful  part  of  it. 

If  there  be  really  fuch  an  art  as  that  of  forefeeing 
the  future  improvement  of  the  human  race,  and  of  di¬ 
recting  and  hadening  that  improvement,  the  hidory  of 
the  progrefs  it  has  already  made  mud  form  the  principal 
balls  of  this  art.  Philofophy,  no  doubt,  ought  to  pro- 
fcribe  the  fuperditious  idea,  which  fuppofes  no  rules  of 
conduct  are  to  be  found  but  in  the  hidory  of  pad  ages, 
and  no  truths  but  in  the  dudy  of  the  opinions  of  anti¬ 
quity.  But  ought  it  not  to  include  in  the  profcription, 
the  prejudice  that  would  proudly  rejeCt  the  ledbns  of 
experience  ?  Certainly  it  is  meditation  alone  that  can, 
by  happy  combinations,  conduCl  us  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  fcience  of  man.  But  if  the  dudy  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  human  fpecies  be  of  ufe  to  the  metaphyfi- 
cian  and  moralid,  why  fhould  that  of  focieties  be  lefs 
ufeful  to  them  ?  And  why  not  of  ufe  to  the  political 
philofopher  ?  If  it  be  advantageous  to  obferve  the  focie¬ 
ties  that  exid  at  one  and  the  fame  period,  and  to  trace 
their  connection  and  refemblance,  why  not  to  obferve 
them  in  a  fuccdlion  of  periods  ?  Even  fuppoling  that 
fuch  obfervation  might  be  negleCled  in  the  invedigation 

of  fpeeulative  truths,  ought  it -to  be  neglected  when 
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tiie  queflion  is  to  apply  thofe  truths  to  practice,  and 
to  deduce  from  fcience  the  art  that  fhould  be  the  ufefui 
rciult  ?  Do  not  our  prejudices,  and  the  evils  that  are  the 
confequence  of  them,  derive  their  fource  from  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  our  anceftors  ?  And  will  it  not  be  the  fureft ' 
way  of  undeceiving  us  refpedHng  the  one,  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  other,  to  develope  their  origin  and  effedls  ? 

Are  we  not  arrived  at  the  point  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  thing  to  fear,  either  from  new  errors,  or  the 
return  of  old  ones  ;  when  no  corrupt  inftitution  can  be 
Introduced,  by  hypocrify,  and  adopted  by  ignorance  or 
enthufiafm ;  when  no  vicious  combination  can  effedt 
the  infelicity  of  a  great  people  ?  Accordingly  would  it 
not  be  of  advantage  to  know  how  nations  have  been 
deceived,  corrupted,  and  plunged  in  mifery  ? 

Every  thing  tells  us  that  we  are  approaching  the 
era  of  one  of  the  grand  revolutions  of  the  human  race. 
What  can  better  enlighten  us  to  what  we  may  expedl, 
what  can  be  a  furer  guide  to  us,  amidft  its  commotions, 
than  the  pidlure  of  the  revelations  that  have  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  for  it  ?  The  prefent  date  of  know¬ 
ledge  allures  us  that  it  will  be  happy.  But  is  it  not  upon 
condition  that  we  know  how  to  afTift  it  with  all  our 
flrength  ?  And,  that  the  happinefs  it  premifes  may  be 
iefs  dearly  bought,  that  it  may  fpread  with  more  rapi¬ 
dity  over  a  greater  cLe  v.  }  that  it  may  be  more  complete 
in  its  effedls,  is  it  not  requifite  to  fludy,  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  human  mind,  what  abbacies  remain  to  be  feared, 
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and  by  what  means  thofe  obdacles  arc  to  be  fur- 
mounted  ? 

I  (hall  divide  the  fpace  through  which  I  mean  to 
run,  into  nine  grand  epochs  ;  and  {hall  prefume,  in  a 
tenth,  to  advance  fome  conjectures  upon  the  future  cicj.- 

tiny  of  mankind. 

I  {hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  principal  features  that 
charadterife  each  ;  I  {hall  give  them  in  the  group, 
without  troubling  myfelf  with  exceptions  or  tie  tail.  £ 
(hall  indicate  the  okie^s,  of  the  refults  of  which  the 
work  itfelf  will  prefsnt  the  developements  *md  th^. 
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FIRST  EPOCH. 


Men  united  into  Hordes . 

w  E  have  no  dire<5t  information  by  which  to 
afeertain  what  has  preceded  the  date  of  which  we  are 
now  to  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  faculties,  and  the  phyfical  conditution 
of  man,  that  we  are  enabled  to  conjecture  by  what 
means  he  arrived  at  this  fird  degree  of  civilization. 

Accordingly  an  invedigation  of  thofe  phyfical  qua¬ 
lities  favourable  to  the  fird  formation  of  fociety,  toge- 

the  developement  of 
,  mud  ferv£  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  this  epoch. 

A  fociety  confiding  of  a  family  appears  to  be  natural 
to  man.  Formed  at  fird  by  the  want  which  children 
have  of  their  parents,  and  by  the  affe&ion  of  the  mother, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  father,  though  lefs  general  and 
lefs  lively,  time  was  allowed,  by  the  long  continuance 
of  this  want,  for  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  fentiment 
which  mud  have  excited  the  defire  of  perpetuating  the 
union.  The  continuance  of  the  want  was  alfo  fufficient 
for  the  advantages  of  the  union  to  be  felt.  A  family 
placed  upon  a  foil  that  afforded  an  eafy  fubfidence, 


ther  with  a  fummary  analyfis  o 
oiir  intellectual  or  moral  facultie 
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might  afterwards  have  multiplied  and  become  it 
horde. 

Hordes  that  may  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
union  of  feveral  diftind  families,  mud  have  been  form- 
ed  more  (lowly  and  more  rarely,  the  union  depending 
on  motives  lefs  urgent  and  the  concurrence  of  a  greater 
number  of  circumdances. 

The  art  of  fabricating  arms,  of  preparing  aliments, 
of  procuring  the  utenfils  requifite  for  this  preparation, 
of  preferring  thefe  aliments  as  a  provifi'on  againft  the 
feafons  in  which  it  was  impoffible  to  procure  a  frefii 
fupply  of  them — —thefe  arts,  confined  to  the  mod  firople 
wants,  were  the  fird  fruits  of  a  continued  union,  and 
the  fir d  features  that  didinguifhed  human  fociety  bom 
the  fociety  obfervable  in  many  fpecies  of  beads. 

In  fome  of  thefe  hordes,  the  women  cultivate  round 
the  huts  plants  which  ferve  for  food  and  fuperfedc  the 
neceflity  of  hunting  and  fifhing.  In  others,  burned  in 
places  where  the  earth  fpontaneoufly  offers  vegetable 
nutriment,  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  favage  is  occupied 
by  the  care  of  feeding  and  gathering  it.  In  hordes  of 
the  lad  description,  where  the  advantage  ot  lemcdmug 
united  is  lcfs  felt,  civilization  has  been  obferved  very 
little  to  exceed  that  of  a  fociety  confiding  of  a  fingle 
family.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  found  in  all  the  u be 
of  an  articulate  language. 

More  frequent  and  more  durable  connexions  with 

the  fame  individuals,  a  fimilarity  of  interefts,  the  lucccmv 
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mutually  given,  whether  in  their  common  hunting  or 
again  d  an  enemy,  mud  have  equally  produced  both  the 
fen dmem  of  judice  and  a  reciprocal  affection  between 
the  memoers  of  toe  fociety.  In  a  fliort  time  this  affec- 

tion  would  transform  itfelf  into  attachment  to  the 
fociety.. 

The  necefiary  confequence  was  a  violent  enmity,- 
and  a  defire  of  vfengeance  not  to  be  extinguiflied,  againft 
the  enemies  of  the  horde. 

The  want  of  a  chief,  in  order  to  a6l  in  common f 


and  thereby  defend  themfelves  the  better,  and  procure 
with  greater  eafe  a  more  certain  and  more  abundant  fub- 
fidence,  introduced  the  hid  idea  of  public  authority  into 
thefe  focieties.  In  circumdances  in  which  the  whole 
horde  was  intereded,  refpe6ting  which  a  common  refo- 
dition  mud  be  taken,  all  thofe  concerned  in  executing 
the  refolution  were  to  be  confided.  The  weaknefs  cf 
the  females,  which  exempted  them  from  the  didant  chace 
and  from  war,  the  ufual  fuhje&s  of  debate,  excluded 
them  alike  from  thefe  confutations.  As  the  refolutions 
demanded  experience,  none  were  admitted  but  fuch  as 
were  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  it.  The  quarrels  that  arofe  in  a 
fociety  diduibcd  its  harmony,  and  were  calculated  to  de± 
f  roy  it :  it  was  natural  to  agree  that  the  decif  on  of  them 
fiould  be  referred  to  thefe  whofe  age  and  perfonal  quali¬ 
ties  infpired  the  greateft  confidence.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  find  political  inditutions. 
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The  formation  of  a  language  mud  have  preceded 
thefe  inditutions.  The  idea  of  exprefling  objedts  by  con¬ 
ventional  figns  appears  to  be  above  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  attained  in  this  dage  of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  were  only  brought  into  ufe  by  length  of  time,, 
by  degrees,  and  in  a  manner  in  fome  fort  imperceptible. 
The  invention  of  the  bow  was  the  work  of  a  dngle  man 
of  genius  ;  the  formation  of  a  language  that  of  the  whole 
fociety.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  progrefs  belong  equally  ta 
the  human  fpecies*  The  one,  more  rapid,  is  the  refult 
of  thofe  new  combinations  which  men  favoured  by  na¬ 
ture  are  capable  of  forming  ;  is  the  fruit  of  their  medita- 
tions  and  the  energies  they  difplay :  the  other,  more  flow, 
arifes  from  the  redeblions  and  obfervations  that  offer 
themfelves  to  all  men,  and  from  the  habits  con  traded 
in  their  common  courfe  of  life. 

Regular  movements  adiuded  to  each  other  in  due 
proportion,  are  capable  of  being  executed  with  a  lefs 
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degree  of  fatigue;  and  they  who  fee,  or  hear  them,  per¬ 
ceive  their  order  and  relation  with  greater  facility.  For 
both  thefe  reafons,  they  form  a  four ce  of  pleafure.  Thus 
the  origin  of  the  dance,  of  mufic  and  of  poetry,  may  be 
traced  to  the  infant  date  of  fociety.  They  were  em- 
ployed  for  the  amufemeut  of  youth  and  upon  occafions 
of  public  fedivais.  There  were  at  that  period  love  fongs 
and  war  fongs  ;  and  even  mudeal  indruments  were  in¬ 
vented.  Neither  was  the  art  of  eloquence  abfolutely 
unknown  in  thefe  hordes ;  at  lead  they  could  aflume  da 
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their  fet  fpeeches  a  more  grave  and  folemn  tone,  and 
were  not  Grangers  to  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

The  errors  that  diflinguiih  this  epoch  of  civilization 
are  the  converfion  of  vengeance  and  cruelty  towards  an 
enemy  into  virtue  ;  the  prejudice  that  configns  the  fe¬ 
male  part  of  fociety  to  a  fort  of  flavery  ;  the  right  of 
commanding  in  war  confidered  as  the  prerogative  of  an 
individual  family  ;  together  with  the  firft  dawn  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  fuperftition.  Of  thefe  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  trace  the  origin  and  afcertain  the  motives.  dor  man 
never  adopts  without  reafon  any  errors,  except  what 
his  early  education  have  in  a  manner  rendered  natural 
to  him  :  if  he  embrace  any  new  error,  it  is  either  be- 
caufe  it  is  connected  with  thofe  of  his  infancy,  or  be- 
caufe  his  opinions,  pafhons,  interefls,  or  other  circum- 

ftances,  difpofe  him  to  embrace  it. 

The  only  fciences  known  to  favage  hordes,  are  a 
flight  and  crude  idea  of  afironomy,  and  the  knowledge 
of  certain  medicinal  plants  employed  in  the  Cure  of 
wounds  and  dlfeafes  ;  and  even  thefe  are  already  cor¬ 
rupted  by  a  mixture  of  fuperftition. 

Meanwhile  there  is  prefented  to  us  in  this  epocn  one 
fa<5t  of  importance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind.  \v  e 
can  here  perceive  the  beginnings  cf  an  inflitution,  that 
In  its  progrefs  has  been  attended  with  oppofite  effects, 
accelerating  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  difleminated  error  ;  enriching  the 
•fciences  with  new  truths,  but  precipitating  the  people 
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into  ignorance  and  religious  fervitude,  and  obliging 
them  to  purchafe  a  few  tranfient  benefits  at  the  price 
of  a  long  and  fhameful  tyranny. 

I  mean  the  formation  of  a  clafs  of  men  the  depofi- 
taries  of  the  elements  of  the  fciences  or  procefies  of  the 
arts,  of  the  myfteries  or  ceremonies  of  religion,  of  the 
practices  of  fuperfHtion,  and  frequently  even  of  the 
fecrets  of  leg  illation  and  polity.  I  mean  that  fepara- 
tion  of  the  human  race  into  two  portions  ;  the  one  def¬ 
ined  to  teach,  the  other  to  believe  ;  the  one  proudly 
concealing  what  it  vainly  beads  of  knowing,  the  other 
receiving  with  refpecf  whatever  its  teachers  conde- 
fcend  to  reveal :  the  one  wifning  to  raife  itfelf  above 
reafon,  the  other  humbly  renouncing  reafon,  and  de¬ 
bating  itfelf  below  humanity,  by  acknowledging  in  its 
fellow  men  prerogatives  fuperior  ^to  their  common 

nature. 

This  diftinaion,  of  which,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  dill  fee  the  remains  in  our 
priefis,  is  obfervable  in  the  lead  civilized  tribes  of 
favages,  who  have  already  their  quacks  and  loicerers* 
It  is  too  general,  and  too  conftantly  meets  the  eye  in 
all  the  dages  of  civilization,  not  to  have  a  foundation 
in  nature  itfelf :  and  we  fnall  accordingly  find  in  the 
date  of  the  human  faculties  at  this  early  period  of 
fociety,  the  caufe  of  the  credulity  of  the  firft  dupes,  and 
of  the  rude  cunning  of  the  firil  impoftors. 


SECOND  EPOCH. 


Pafloral  State  of  Mankind . — Trarfition  from  that  to  tls 

Agricultural  State . 
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JL  HE  idea  of  preferring  certain  animals  taken 
in  hunting,  mtift  readily  have  occurred,  when  their  do- 
cility  rendered  the  prefervation  of  them  a  talk  of  no 
difficulty,  when  the  foil  round  the  habitations  of  the’ 
hunters  afforded  thefe  animals  an  ample  fubfiftence, 
when  the  family  poffeffed  a  greater  quantity  of  them 
than  it  could  for  the  prefent  confume,  and  at  the  fame 
time  might  have  reafon  to  apprehend  the  being  expofed 
to  want,  from  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  next  chace,  or  the 
intemperature  of  me  feafons. 

From  keeping  thefe  animals  as  a  fimple  fupply 
again  ft  a  time  of  need,  it  was  obferved  that  they  might 
be  made  to  multiply,  and  thus  furniffi  a  more  durable 
provifion.  Their  milk  afforded  a  farther  refource : 
and  thefe  fruits  of  a  flock,  which,  at  firft,  were  regard¬ 
ed  only  as  a  fupplement  to  the  produce  of  the  chace, 
became  the  moft  certain,  mod  abundant  and  leaft  pain¬ 
ful  means  of  fubfiftence.  Accordingly  the  chace  ceafed 
to  be  confidered  as  the  principal  of  thefe  refources,  and 
foon  as  any  refource  at  all  ;  it  was  purfued  only  as  a 
pleafure,  or  as  a  neceffary  precaution  for  keeping  hearts 


of  prey  from  the  flocks,  which,  become  more  numerous, 
could  no  longer  find  round  the  habitations  of  their 

keepers  a  diffident  noun (h men t. 

A  more  fedentary  and  lefs  fatiguing  life  afforded 
leifure  favourable  to  the  developement  of  tne  mind. 
Secure  of  fubfiftence,  no  longer  anxious  refpe&ing 
their  firft  and  indifpenlable  wants,  men  fought,  in  the 
means  of  providing  ior  thofe  wants,  new  feniations. 

The  arts  made  feme  progrefs  :  new  light  was  ac¬ 
quired  refpe  cling  that  of  maintaining  domeftic  animals, 
of  favouring  their  reproduction,  and  even  of  improving 
their  breed. 

Wool  was  ufed  for  apparel,  and  cloth  fublhtuted 
in  the  place  of  fidns. 

Family  focieties  became  more  urbane,  without  being 
lefs  intimate.  As  the  flocks  of  each  could  not  multi¬ 
ply  in  the  fame  proportion,  a  difference  of  wealth  was 
eftablifhed.  Then  was  fuggefled  the  idea  of  one  man 
{haring  the  produce  of  his  flocks  with  another  who 
had  no  flocks,  and  who  was  to  devote  his  time  and 
ftrength  to  the  care  they  require.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  labour  of  a  young  and  able  individual  was  of 
more  value  than  the  expence  of  his  bare  fubfiflence ; 
and  the  cuflom  was  introduced  of  retaining  prifoners 
of  war  as  flaves,  inflead  of  putting  them  to  death. 

Hofpitality,  which  is  pra&ifed  alfo  among  favages, 
aflurnes  in  the  paftoral  date  a  more  decided  and  im¬ 
portant  character,  even  among  thofe  wandering  hordes 


that  dwell  in  their  waggons  or  in  tents.  More  fre¬ 
quent  occafions  occur  for  the  reciprocal  exercife  of 
this  adt  of  humanity  between  man  and  man,  between 
one  people  and  another.  It  becomes  a  focial  duty, 
and  is  fubje&ed  to  laws. 

As  fome  families  pofleffed  not  only  a  fare  fubfif- 
tence,  but  a  conilant  fuperfluity,  while  others  were 
deflitute  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  natural  compafiion 
for  the  fufferings  of  the  latter  gave  birth  to  the  fenti- 
ment  and  practice  of  beneficence. 

Manners  of  courfe  mud  have  foftened.  The  flavery 
of  women  became  lefs  fevere,  and  the  wives  of  the  rich 
were  no  longer  condemned  to  fatiguing  labours. 

A  greater  variety  of  articles  employed  in  fatisfying 
the  different  wants,  a  greater  number  of  inflruments  to 
prepare  thefe  wrants,  and  a  greater  inequality  in  their 
diftribution,  gave  energy  to  exchange,  and  converted 
it  into  actual  commerce  :  it  was  impofiible  it  fhould 
extend  without  the  neceffity  of  a  common  meafure  and 
a.  fpecies  of  money  being  felt. 

Hordes  became  more  numerous.  At  the  fame  time,  in 
order  the  more  eafily  to  maintain  their  flocks,  they  placed 
habitations,  when  fixed,  more  apart  from  each  other  ; 
or  changed  them  into  movable  encampments,  as  foon 
as  they  had  difcovered  the  ufe  of  certain  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  they  had  tamed,  in  drawing  or  carrying  burthens. 

Each  nation  had  its  chief  for  the  condutf:  of  war ; 
but  being  divided  into  tribes,  from  the  neceffity  of 
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fecuring  padurage,  each  tribe  had  alfo  its  chief.  This 
fuperiority  was  attached  almoA  univerfally  to  certain 
families.  The  heads  however  of  families  in  pofleflion 
of  numerous  flocks,  a  multitude  of  flaves,  and  who  em- 
ployed  in  their  fervice  a  great  number  of  poor,  paitook 
of  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  as  thefe  alfo 
fliared  in  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  5  at  lead  when, 
from  the  relpe£t  due  to  age,  to  experience,  and  the  ex¬ 
ploits  they  had  performed,  they  were  conceived  to  be 
worthy  of  it.  And  it  is  at  this  epoch  of  fociety  that 
we  muff  place  the  origin  of  flavery,  and  inequality  of 
political  rights  between  men  arived  at  the  age  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  confuls  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  or  tribe  de¬ 
cided,  from  ideas  of  natural  juftice  or  of  e flab! idled 
ufage,  the  numerous  and  intricate  difputes  that  already 
prevailed.  The  tradition  of  thefe  decifions,  by  con¬ 
firming  and  perpetuating  the  ufage,  foon  formed  a  kind 
of  jurifprudence  more  regular  and  coherent  than  the 
progrefs  of  fociety  had  rendered  in  other  refpefts  necef- 
fary.  The  idea  of  property  and  its  rights  had  acquired 
greater  extent  and  precifion.  The  dividon  of  inhe¬ 
ritances  becoming  more  important,  there  was  a  necefiity 
of  fubjedling  it  to  fixed  regulations.  The  agreements 
that  were  entered  into  being  more  frequent,  were  no 
longer  confined  to  fitch  Ample  objefls  5  they  were  to  be 
fubje&ed  to  forms  ;  and  the  manner  of  verifying  them, 

to  fecure  their  execution,  had  alfo  its  laws. 

1) 


i  ne  utility  of  observing  the  flars,  the  occupation: 
v/iucii  m  long  evenings  they  afforded  to  the  mind,  and 
tne  leifure  enjoyed  by  the  fhepherds,  effected  a  flight 
degree  of  improvement  in  aftronemy. 

But  we  obferve  advancing  at  the  fame  time  the  art 
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ef  deceiving  men  in  order  to  rob  them,  and  of  afluming 
over  their  opinions  an  authority  founded  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  imagination.  More  regular  forms  of 
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worfhip  begin  to  be  eflablifhed,  and  fy  {ferns  of  faith  lefs 
coarfely  combined.  The  ideas  entertained  of  fuper na¬ 
tural  powers,  acquire  a  fort  of  refinement :  and  with  this 
refinement  we  fee  fpring  up  in  one  place  pontiff  princes, 
in  another  facerdotal  families  or  tribes,  in  a  third  col¬ 
leges  of  ps  lefts  ;  a  clafs  of  individuals  uniformly  afFeft- 
ing  infc.Ient  prerogatives,  feparating  themfelves  from 
the  people,  the  better  to  enflave  them,  and  feizdng  ex- 
clufively  upon  medicine  and  aftronomy,  that  they  may 
poftefs  every  hold  upon  the  mind  for  fubjugating  it,  and 
leave  no  means  by  which  to  unmafk  theii  hypocrify,  and 
break  in  pieces  their  chains. 

Languages  were  enriched  without  becoming  lets 
figurative  or  lefs  bold.  The  images  employed  were 
more  varied  and  more  pleafng.  They  were  acquired  in 
•paftoral  life,  as  well  as  in  the  favage  life  of  the  forefts, 
from  the  regular  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well  as  from, 
its  wildnefs  and  eccentricities.  Song,  poetry,  and 
jnftruments  of  mu  fie  were  improved  during  a  leifure  that 
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produced  an  audience  more  peaceable*  and  at  the  -fame 
time  more  difficult  to  pleafe,  and  allowed  the  artift  to 
reflect  on  his  own  fentiments,  examine  his  hr  11  ideas, 
and  form  a  feleelion  from  them* 

It  could  not  have  efcaped  observation  that  home 
plants  yielded  the  flocks  a  better  and  more  abundant 
fubilftence  than  others.  The  advantage  was  accord¬ 
ingly  felt  of  favouring  the  production  of  thefe,  of  Sepa¬ 
rating  them  from  plants  lefs  nutritive,  unwholefome, 
and  even  dangerous  ;  and  the  means  of  effecting  this 
were  difeovered. 


In  like  manner,  where  plants,  grain,  the  fpontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  contributed  with  the  produce  of  the 
flocks  to  the  fubflftence  of  man,  it  muff,  equally  have  been 
obferved  how  thofe  vegetables  multiplied;  and  the  care 
mu  ft  have  followed  of  collecting  them  nearer  to  the  habi¬ 
tations;  of  feparating  them  from  ufelefs  vegetables,  that 
they  might  occupy  a  foil  to  themfelves;  of  fecuring  them 
from  untamed  beafts,  from  the  flocks,  and  even  from  the 
rapacity  of  other  men. 

Thefe  ideas  muft  have  equally  occurred,  and  even 
fooner,  in  more  fertile  countries,  where  the  fpontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth  almoft  fufficed  of  themfelves  for 
the  fupport  of  men ;  who  now  began  to  devote  themfelves 
to  agriculture. 


V  In  ffich  a  country,  and  under  a  happy  climate,  the . 
fame  fpace  of  ground  produces,  in  corn,  roots,  and  fruit, 
wherewith  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  men  than  if 
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employed  as  paflurage.  Accordingly?  when  the  nature 
of  the  foil  rendered  not  fuch  cultivation  too  laborious, 
when  the  difcovery  was  made  of  employing  therein  thofe 
fame  animals  ufed  by  padoral  tribes  for  the  tranfport 
from  place  to  place  of  themfelves  and  their  effeds,  agri¬ 
culture  became  the  molt  plentiful  fource  of  fuDiidence, 
the  drd  occupation  of  men  ?  and  the  human  race  arrived 
at  the  third  epoch  of  its  progrefs. 

There  are  people  who  have  remained,  from  time 
immemorial,  in  one  of  the  two  dates  we  have  defcribed» 
They  have  not  only  not  nien  of  themfelyes  to  any  higher 
degree  of  improvement,  but  the  conne&ion  and  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe  they  have  had  witn  nations  more  civili¬ 
zed  have  failed  to  produce  this  effed.  Such  connec¬ 
tions  and  intercourfe  have  communicated  to  them  fome 
knowledge,  fome  induftry,  and  a  great  many  vices,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  draw  them  from  their  (late  of 
mental  dagnatiom 

The  principal  caufes  of  this  phenomenon  are  to  be 
found  in  climate ;  in  habit ;  in  the  fweets  annexed  to 
this  date  of  almoft  complete  independence,  an  indepen¬ 
dence  not  to  be  equalled  but  in  a  fociety  more  perfed 
even  than  our  own  ;  in  the  natuial  attachment  of  man  to 
opinions  received  from  his  infancy,  and  to  the  cudcms 
of  his  country;  in  the  averfion  that  ignorance  feels  to 
every  fort  of  novelty ;  in  bodily  and  moie  eipecially  men¬ 
tal  indolence,  which  fupprefs  the  feeble  and  as  yet 
Scarcely  exiding  fpark  of  curiofity ;  and  ladly,  m  the 
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empire  which  fuperdition  already  exercifes  over  thefe 
infant  focieties.  To  thefe  caufes  mud  be  added  the 
avarice,  cruelty,  corruption  and  prejudices  of  polifhed 
nations,  who  appear  to  thefe  people  more  powerful, 
more  rich,  more  informed,  more  a6tive,  but  at  the  fame 
time  more  vicious,  and  particularly  lefs  happy  than 
tliemfelves.  They  mud  frequently  indeed  have  been 
lefs  druck  with  the  fuperiority  of  fuch  nations,  than  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  multiplicity  and  extent  of  their  wants,  the 
torments  of  their  avarice,  the  never  ceafing  agitations  of 
their  ever  active,  ever  infatiable  pafiions.  This  defcrip- 
tion  of  people  has  by  fome  philofophers  been  pitied,  and 
by  others  admired  and  applauded;  thefe  have  confidered 
as  wifdom  and  virtue,  what  the  former  have  called  by 
the  names  of  dupidity  and  doth. 

The  quedion  in  debate  between  them  will  be  refolved 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  It  will  there  be  feen  why 
the  progrefs  of  the  mind  has  not  been  at  all  times  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  equal  progrefs  towards  happinefs  and  vir¬ 
tue;  and  how  the  leaven  of  prejudices  and  errors  has 
polluted  the  good  that  fiiould  flow  from  knowledge,  a 
good  which  depends  more  upon  the  purity  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  than  its  extent.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
dormy  and  arduous  tranfition  of  a  rude  fociety  to  the  | 
date  of  civilization  of  an  enlightened  and  free  people, 
implies  no  degeneration  of  the  human  fpecies,  but  is  a 
neceflary  crifis  in  its  gradual  advance  towards  abfolute 

perfection.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  the  ia*.~ 
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create  cl  knowledge,  out  its  decline,  that  has  produced 
tiie  vices  of  polifhed  nations,  and  that,  in  lie  ad  of  cor¬ 
rupting,  it  has  in  all  cafes  fattened,  where  it  has  been 
unable  to  correct  or  to  change  the  manners  of  iften. 
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THIRD  EPOCH. 

Progrefs  of  Mankind  from  the  Agricultural  State  to  the  In - 
mention  of  Alphabetical  Writing . 


The  uniformity  of  the  pi&ure  we  have 
hitherto  drawn  will  foon  difappear;  and  we  (hall  no  lon¬ 
ger  have  to  delineate  thofe  indidindt  features,  thofe  flight 
lhades  of  difference,  that  didinguifh  the  manners,  cha¬ 
racters,  opinions  and  fuperditions  of  men,  rooted,  as 
it  were,  to  their  foil,  and  perpetuating  almod  without 
mixture  a  lingle  family. 

Invafibns,  conqueds,  the  rife  and  overthrow  of  em¬ 
pires,  will  fhortly  be  feen  mixing  and  confounding  na¬ 
tions,  fome  times  difperdng  them  over  a  new  territory, 
fometimes  covering  the  fame  fpot  with  different  people. 

Fortuitous  events  will  continually  interpofe,  and 
derange  the  flow  but  regular  movement  of  nature,  often 
retarding,  fometimes  accelerating  it. 

The  appearances  we  obferve  in  a  nation  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  age,  have  frequently  their  caufe  in  a  revolution  hap¬ 
pening  ten  ages  before  it,  and  at  a  diflance  of  a  thou- 
fand  leagues;  and  the  night  of  time  conceals  a  great 
portion  of  thofe  events,  the  influence  of  which  we  fee 
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operating  upon  the  men  who  have  preceded  us,  and 
fometimes  extending  to  ourfelves. 

But  we  have  firtt  to  confider  the  effefts  of  the  change 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  in  a  fingle  people,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  influence  that  conquetts  and  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  nations  may  have  exercifed. 

Agriculture  attaches  man  to  the  foil  which  he  cul¬ 
tivates.  It  is  no  longer  his  perfon,  his  family,  his  im¬ 
plements  for  hunting,  that  it  would  fuffice  him  to 
tranfport;  it  is  no  longer  even  his  flocks  which  he 
might  drive  before  him.  The  ground  not  belonging  in 
common  to  all,  he  would  find  in  his  flight  no  fubfiflence, 
either  for  himfelf  or  the  animals  from  which  he  derives 
his  fupport. 

Each  parcel  of  land  has  a  matter,  to  whom  alone 
the  fruits  of  it  belong.  The  harvett  exceeding  the 
maintenance  of  the  animals  and  men  by  whom  it  has 
been  prepared,  furnifhes  the  proprietor  with  an  annual 
wealth,  that  he  has  no  neceflity  of  purchafing  with  his 
perfon al  labour. 

In  the  two  former  ttates  of  fociety,  every  individual, 
or  every  family  at  leatt,  practifed  nearly  all  the  necettary 
arts. 

But  when  there  were  men,  who,  without  labour, 
lived  upon  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  others  who 
received  wages ;  when  occupations  were  multiplied,  and 
the  procefies  of  the  arts  become  more  extenfive  and 
complicate,  common  intereft  foon  enforced  a  feparaticn 
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of  them.  It  was  perceived,  that  the  induftry  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  when  confined  to  fewer  obje&s,  was  more  com¬ 
plete  ;  that  the  hand  executed  with  greater  readinefs  and 
precifion  a  fmaller  number  of  operations  that  long  habit 
had  rendered  more  familiar  ;  that  a  lefs  degree  of  under- 
(landing  was  required  to  perform  a  work  well,  when 
that  work  had  been  more  frequently  repeated. 

Accordingly,  while  one  portion  of  men  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,  others  prepared 
the  neceflary  inftruments.  The  care  of  the  flocks, 
domeftic  economy,  and  the  making  of  different  articles 
of  apparel,  became  in  like  manner  diftind  employments. 
As,  in  families  poffeffing  but  little  property,  one  of 
thefe  occupations  was  infufficient  of  itfelf  to  engrofs  the 
whole  time  of  an  individual,  feveral  were  peifoimed  by 
the  fame  perfon,  for  which  he  received  the  wages  only 
of  a  Angle  man.  Soon  the  materials  ufed  in  the  arts 
increafing,  and  their  nature  demanding  different  modes 
of  treatment,  fuch  as  were  analogous  in  this  refpeft 
became  diftinft  from  the  reft,  and  had  a  particular  clafs 
of  workmen.  Commerce  expanded,  embraced  a  greater 
number  of  objeas,  and  derived  them  from  a  greater 
extent  of  territory:  and  then  was  formed  another  clafs 
of  men,  whofe  foie  occupation  was  the  purchafe  of 
commodities  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving,  tranfporting, 
or  felling  them  again  with  profit. 

Thus  to  the  three  clafles  of  men  before  diPcinguifh- 
stble  in  paftoral  life,  that  of  proprietors,  that  of  the 
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doraeftics  of  their  family,  and  kftly,  that  of  Haves,  we 

nodi  now  add,  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  artifans,  and 
that  of  merchants. 


^  iiv,n  it  was,  that,  in  a  fociety  more  fixed,  more 
compact,  and  more  intricate,  the  neceiTity  was  felt  of  a 
more  regular  and  more  ample  code  of  Jegiflation  ;  of 
determining  with  greater  precifion  the  puniftiments  for 
crimes,  and  the  forms  to  be  obferved  as  to  contracts  ; 
oi  fubjeaing  to  feverer  rules  the  means  of  afeertaining 
and  verifying  the  fails  to  which  the  law  was  to  be 
applied. 

This  progrefs  was  the  flow  and  gradual  work  of 
neceffity  and  concurring  circumftances  :  it  is  but  a  Hep 
or  two  farther  rn  the  route  we  have  already  traced  in 
padoral  nations. 

In  the  full  two  epochs,  education  was  purely  do- 
meftic.  The  children  were  intruded  by  refiding  with 
the  father,  in  the  common  labours  that  were  followed, 
or  the  few  arts  that  were  known.  From  him  they 
received  the  fmall  number  of  traditions  that  formed  the 
hiftory  of  the  horde  or  cf  the  family,  the  fables  that 
had  been  tranfmitted,  the  knowledge  of  the  national 
cuftoms,  together  with  the  principles  and  prejudices 
that  compofed  their  pretty  code  of  morality.  Singing, 
dancing  and  military  exercifes  they  acquired  in  the  foci¬ 
ety  of  their  friends. 

In  the  epoch  at  which  we  are  arrived,  the  children 
of  the  richer  families  received  a  fort  of  common  educa- 
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eion,  either  in  towns,  from  converfation  with  the  old 
and  experienced,  or  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief,  to  whom, 
they  attached  themfelves.  Here  it  was  they  were  in¬ 
fracted  in  the  laws,  cudoms  and  prejudices  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  learned  to  chant  poems  deferiptive  of  the  events 
of  its  hi  dory. 

A  more  fedentary  mode  of  life  had  introduced  a 
greater  equality  between  the  fexes.  The  wives  were  no 
longer  confidered  as  fimple  objects  of  utility,  as  only  the 
more  familiar  Haves  of  their  mailer.  Man  looked  upon 
them  as  companions,  and  faw  how  conducive  they  might 
be  made  to  his  happinels.  Meanwhile,  even  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  were  treated  with  mod  refpetd,  where 
polygamy  was  proferibed,  neither  reafon  nor  jullice  ex¬ 
tended  fo  far  as  to  an  entire  reciprocity  as  to  the  right 
of  divorce,  .and  an  equal  infliction  of  punidiment  in  cafes 
of  infidelity. 

The  hidory  of  this  clafs  of  prejudices,  and  of  their 
influence  on  the  lot  of  the  human  fpecies,  mud  enter 
into  the  picture  I  have  propofed  to  draw  ;  and  nothing 
can  better  evince  how  clofely  man’s  happinefs  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pfogrefs  of  reafon. 

Some  nations  remained  difperfed  over  the  country. 
Others  united  themfelves  in  towns,  which  became 
the  refdence  of  the  common  chief,  called  by  a  name 
anfwering  to  the  word  king,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  who 
partook  his  power,  and  of  the  elders  of  every  great 
family.  There  the  common  affairs  of  the  fociety  were 
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decided,  as  well  as  individual  difputes.  There  the  rich 
brought  together  the  mod  valuable  part  of  his  wealth, 
that  it  might  be  fecure  from  robbers,  who  mud  of  courfe 
have  multiplied  with  fedentary  riches.  When  nations 
remained  difperfed  over  a  territory,  cuflom  determined 
the  time  and  place  where  the  chiefs  were  to  meet  for 
deliberation  upon  the  general  interefls  of  the  community, 
and  the  adjudication  of  fuits. 

Nations  who  acknowledged  a  common  origin,  who 
fpoke  the  fame  language,  without  abjuring  war  with 
each  other,  entered  almofl  univerfaily  into  a  confederacy 
more  or  lefs  clofe,  and  agreed  to  unite  themfelves,  either 
againd  foreign  enemies,  or  mutually  to  avenege  their 
wrongs,  or  to  difcharge  in  common  fome  religious  duty. 

Hofpitality  and  commerce  produced  even  fome  lad¬ 
ing  ties  between  nations  different  in  origin,  cudoms  and 
language  ;  ties  that  by  robbery  and  war  were  often  dif- 
'  folved,  but  which  necedity,  dronger  than  the  love  of 
pillage  or  a  third  for  vengeance,  afterwards  renewed. 

To  murder  the  vanquifhed,  or  to  drip  and  reduce 
them  to  davery,  was  no  longer  the  only  acknowledged 
right  between  nations  inimical  to  each  other.  Cedions 
of  territory,  ranfoms,  tribute,  in  part  fupplied  the  place 
of  thofe  barbarous  outrages. 

At  this  epoch  every  man  that  podeded  arms  was  a 
foldier.  He  who  had  the  bed,  and  bed  knew  how  to 
exercife  them,  who  could  furnidr  arms  for  others,  upon 
condition  that  they  followed  him  to  the  wars,  and  from 
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the  provifion  he  had  amaffed  was  in  a  capacity  to  fuppty 
their  wants?  neceffanly  became  a  chief.  But  Uns  obe¬ 
dience,  almoft  voluntary?  did  not  involve  them  in  a  fer- 
vile  dependence. 

As  there  was  feldom  occafion  for  new  laws  ;  as 
there  were  no  public  expences  to  which  the  citizens 
were  obliged  to  contribute?  and  fuch  as  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  incur  were  defrayed  out  of  the  property  of  the 
chiefs?  or  the  lands  that  were  preferred  in  common  , 
as  the  idea  of  reftri&ing  induftry  and  commerce  by  re¬ 
gulations  was  unknown  ;  as  ofFenfive  war  was  decided 
by  general  confent?  or  undertaken  by  thofe  only  who 
were  allured  by  the  love  of  glory  or  dehre  of  pillage  5  1 

man  believed  himfelf  free  in  thefe  rude  governments, 
notwithftanding  tne  hereditary  fucceffion?  cJmoft  uni- 
verfal,  of  their  fir  ft  chiefs  or  kings,  and  the  preroga¬ 
tive?  ufurped  by  other  fubordinate  chiefs?  of  fharing 
alone  the  political  authority,  and  exercifing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government  as  well  as  of  magiftracy. 

But  frequently  a  king  furrendered  himfelf  to  the 
impulfe  of  perfonal  vengeance,  to  the  commiftion  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  a&s  of  violence;  frequently?  in  thefe  privileged 
families?  pride?  hereditary  hatred,  the  fury  of  love  and 
third:  for  gold,  engendered  and  multiplied  crimes?  while 
the  chiefs  aftembled  in  towns,  the  in  liniments  of  the 
milions  of  kings,  excited  therein  fa&ions  ancicml  wars, 
onnreiTed  the  people  by  iniquitous  judgments,  and  tor- 
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menttd  them  by  the  enormities  of  their  ambition  and 

rapacity. 

In  many  nations  the  excefles  of  thefe  families  ex- 
hauflec.  tne  patience  of  the  people,  who  accordingly 
extirpated,  banifhed,  or  fubjedted  them  to  the  common 
law  ;  it  was  rarely  that  their  title,  with  a  limited  autho¬ 
rity,  was  preferved  to  them  ;  and  we  fee  take  place 
what  has  fince  been  called  by  the  name  of  republics. 

In  other  places,  thefe  kings,  furrounded  with  mi¬ 
nions,  becaufe  they  had  arms  and  treafures  to  befiow 
on  them,  exercifed  an  abfolute  authority:  and  fuch  was 
the  origin  of  tyranny. 

Elfewhere,  particularly  in  countries  where  the  fmall 
nations  did  not  unite  together  in  towns,  the  firft  forms 
of  thofe  crude  inftitutions  were  preferved,  till  the  period 
in  which  thefe  people,  either  fell  under  the  yoke  of  a 
conqueror,  or,  infligated  by  the  fpirit  of  robbery,  fpread 
themfelves  over  a  foreign  territory. 

This  tyranny,  compreffed  within  too  narrow  a  fpace, 
could  have  but  a  fhort  duration.  The  people  foon 
threw  off  a  yoke  which  force  alone  impofed,  and  opi¬ 
nion  had  been  unable  to  maintain.  The  monfler  was 
feen  too  nearly  not  to  excite  mere  horror  than  dread  : 
and  force  as  well  as  opinion  could  forge  no  durable 
.chains,  if  tyrants  did  not  extend  their  empire  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  fufliciently  great  to  be  able,  by  dividing  the  na¬ 
tion  they  oppreffed,  to  conceal  from  it  the  fecret  of  its 
own  power  and  of  their  weaknefs. 
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The  hi  (lory  of  republics  belongs  to  the  next  epoch: 
but  that  which  we  are  confidering  will  prefently  exhibit 
a  new  fpe&acle. 

An  agricultural  people,  fubje&ed  to  a  foreign  power, 
does  not  abandon  its  hearths :  neceflity  obliges  it  to  la¬ 
bour  for  its  mailers. 

Sometimes  the  ruling  nation  contents  itfelf  with 
leaving,  upon  the  conquered  territory,  chiefs  to  govern, 
foldiers  to  defend  it,  and  efpecially  to  keep  in  awe  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  exa&ing  from  the  fubmiffive  and 
difarmed  fubje&s  a  tribute  in  money  or  in  provifion. 

Sometimes  it  feizes  upon  the  territory  itfelf,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  property  of  it  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  : 
in  that  cafe  it  annexes  to  each  edate  the  old  occupiers 
that  cultivated  it,  and  fubje&s  them  to  this  new  kind  of 
flavery,  which  is  regulated  by  laws  more  or  lefs  rigor¬ 
ous.  Military  fervice,  and  a  tribute  from  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  conquered  people,  are  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  lands  is  granted  to  them. 

Sometimes  the  ruling  nation  referves  to  itfelf  the 
property  of  the  territory,  and  dhlributes  only  the  ufu- 
frudt  upon  the  fame  conditions  as  ill  the  preceding  in- 

{lance. 

Commonly,  however,  all  thefe  modes  of  recom- 
penfing  the  indruments  of  conqued,  and  of  robbing 
the  vanquiffied,  are  adopted  at  the  fame  time. 

Hence  we  fee  new  daffies  of  men  fpring  up  ;  the 
defendants  of  the  conquering  nation  and  thole  of  the 


opp relied  ;  an  hereditary  nobility,  not  however  to  be 
ccnrounaed  with  the  patrician  dignity  of  republics  ;  a 
people  condemned  to  labour,  to  dependence,  to  a  date 
of  degradation,  but  not  to  flavery  ;  and  lafily,  Haves 
attached  to  the  glebe,  a  clafs  differing  from  that  of  do- 
meidc  haves,  whofe  fervitude  is  lefs  arbitrary,  and  who 

may  appeal  again  ft  the  caprices  of  their  mafters  to  the 
law. 

It  is  here  alfo  we  may  obferve  the  origin  of  the 

fcodc.l  fyirem,  a  pelt  that  has  not  been  peculiar  to  our 

own  climate,  but  has  found  a  footing  in  aimed  every 

part  of  the  globe,  at  the  fame  periods  of  civilization, 

snd  whenever  a  country  has  been  occupied  by  two 

people  between  whom  viftory  has  eftabliihed  an  heredi¬ 
tary  inequality. 

m  nne,  defpotifm  was  alfo  the  fruit  of  conqued* 
IjJ  defpotifm  I  here  mean,  in  order  to  didinguifh  it 
from  tyrannies  of  a  tranfient  duration,  the  oppreHion  of 
a  people  by  a  fingle  man,  who  governs  it  by  opinion, 
bjr  habit,  and  above  ail,  by  a  military  force,  over  the 
individuals  of  which  he  exercifes  himfelf  an  arbitrary 
authority,  but  at  the  lame  time  is  obliged  to  refped 

their  prejudices,  Hatter  their  caprices,  and  footli  their 
avidity  and  pride. 

Perfonally  guarded  by  a  numerous  and  feledl  portion 
of  this  armed  force,  taken  from  the  conquering  nation  or 
confiding  of  foreigners ;  immediately  furrounded  by  the 
mod  powerful  military  chiefs ;  holding  the  provinces  la 


awe  by  means  of  generals  who  hive  the  control  of  Infe¬ 
rior  detachments  of  this  fame  armed  body,  the  defpot 
reigns  by  terror  :  nor  is  the  pollibility  conceived,  either 
by  the  deprefled  people,  or  any  of  thofe  difperfed  chiefs, 
rivals  as  they  are  to  each  other,  of  bringing  againfl  this 
man  a  force,  which  the  armies  he  has  at  his  command 
would  not  be  able  to  crufh  at  the  infant. 

A  mutiny  of  the  guards,  an  infurredtion  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  may  be  fatal  to  the  defpot,  without  crufhing  defpo- 
tifm.  The  general  of  an  army,  by  deflroying  a  family 
rendered  ficred  by  prejudice,  may  eftablifh  a  new  dy- 
nafty,  bat  it  is  only  to  exercife  a  fi milar  tyranny. 

In  this  third  epoch,  the  people  who  have  yet  not 
experienced  the  misfortune,  either  of  conquering,  or  of 
being  conquered,  exhibit  a  pidture  of  thofe  fimpie  but 
flrong  virtues  of  agricultural  nations,  thofe  manners  of 
heroic  times,  rendered  fo  interefling  by  a  mixture  of 
greatnefs  and  ferocity,  of  generouty  and  barbarifm,  that 
we  are  fill  fo  far  deduced  as  to  admire  and  even  regret 
them. 

On  the  contrary,  in  empires  founded  by  conquerors, 
\ve  are  prefented  with  a  pidture  containing  all  the  gra¬ 
dations  and  fhades  of  that  abaiement  and  corruption,  to 
which  defpotifm  and  fuperftition  can  reduce  the  human 
fpecies.  There  we  fee  fpring  up  taxes  upon  induftry 
and  commerce,  exadlions  obliging  a  man  to  purchafe  the 
right  of  employing  as  he  pleafes  his  own  faculties,  laws 
rcflridting  him  in  the  choice  of  his  labour  and  ufq  of 
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ms  property,  other  laws  compelling  the  children  to  follow 
tne  profelhon  of  their  parents,  confifcations,  cruel  and 
atrocious  punilhments,  in  fhort,  all  thofe  acts  of  arbitrary 
power,  oi  legalized  tyranny,  of  fuperflitious  wickednefs, 
that  a  contempt  of  human  nature  has  been  able  to  invent. 

In  hordes  that  have  not  undergone  any  confiderable 
revolution,  we  may  obferve  the  progrefs  of  civilization 
iioppmg  at  no  very  elevated  point.  ^Meanwhile  men 
nJready  felt  the  want  of  new  ideas  or  fenfations  ;  a  want 
which  is  the  firit  moving  power  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind,  equally  awakening  a  tade  for  the  fuper- 
fluities  ot  luxury,  inciting  indudry  and  a  fpirit  of  curiofity, 
iuid  piercing  with  an  eager  eye  the  veil  with  which  na¬ 
ture  has  concealed  her  fecrets.  But  it  has  happened, 
aimed  univerfaliy,  that,  to  efcape  this  want,  men  have 
fought,  and  embraced  with  a  kind  ofphrenzy,  phyfical 
means  of  procuring  fenfations  that  may  be  continually 
renewed.  ouch  is  the  practice  of  ufing  fermented 
liquors,  hot  drinks,  opium,  tobacco,  and  betel.  There 
are  few  nations  among  whom  one  or  other  of  thefe 
practices  is  not  obferved,  from  which  is  derived  a  plea- 
fure  that  occupies  whole  days,  or  is  repeated  at  every 
interval,  that  prevents  the  weight  of  time  from  being 
felt,  fatisfies  the  necelEty  of  having  the  faculties  roufed 
cr  employed,  and  at  lad  blunting  the  edge  of  this  necef- 
fity,  thus  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  infancy  and 
ina&ivity  of  the  human  mind.  Thefe  practices,  which 
have  proved  an  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ignorant  and 
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enflaved  nations,  produce  alfo  their  effects  in  wifer  and 
more  civilized  countries,  preventing  truth  from  diffufmg 
through  all  claffes  of  men  a  pure  and  equal  light. 

By  expohng  what  was  the  date  of  the  arts  in  the 
fird  two  periods  of  fociety,  it  will  be  feen  how  to  thofe 
of  working  wood,,  done,  or  the  bones  of  animals,  of 
preparing  ikins,  and  weaving  cloths,  thefa  infant  peo¬ 
ple  w'ere  able  to  add  the  more  difficult  ones  of  dyeing, 
of  making  earthen  ware,  and  even  their  fird  attempts 
upon  metals. 

In  ifolated  nations  the  progrefs  of  thefe  arts  mud 
have  been  flow ;  but  the  intercourfe,  flight  as  it  was, 
which  took  place  between  them,  ferved  to  haden  it. 
A  new  method  of  proceeding,  a  better  contrivance, 
difcovered  by  one  people,  became  common  to  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Conqued,  which  has  fo  often  dedroyed  the 
arts,  began  with  extending,  and  contributed  to  the  im¬ 
proving  of  them,  before  it  dopped  their  progrefs,  or 
was  indrumental  to  their  fall. 

We  obferve  many  of  thefe  arts  carried  to  the  high- 
ed  degree  of  perfection  in  countries,  where  the  long 
influence:  of  fuperdition  and  defpotifm  has  completed 
the  degradation  of  all  the  human  faculties.  But,  if 
we  fcrutinife  the  wonderful  production  of  this  fervile 
indudiy,  we  fnall  find  nothing  in  them  which  announces 
the  infpiration  of  genius  ;  all  the  improvements  appear 
to  be  the  flow  and  painful  work  of  reiterated  practice  f 
every  where  may  be  feen;  amidft  thi$  labour  whi^ch  ado* 
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nicies  us,  marks  of  ignorance  and  dupidity  that  difclofe 
its  origin. 

In  feoentary  and  peaceable  focietics,  adronomy, 
medicine,  toe  mod  fimpie  notions  of  anatomy,  ihe 
knowledge  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  fird  elements  of 
the  dudy  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  acquired  fome 
improvement,  or  rather  extended  themfelves  by  the 
mere  influence  of  time,  which,  increafmg  the  (lock  of 
offer  vat  ions,  led,  in  a  manner  flow,  but  fare,  to  the 
eufv  and  almod  in  Rant  perception  of  fome  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  confequences  to  which  thofe  obfervations  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  lead. 

Meanwhile  this  improvement  was  extremely  Ren¬ 
der  ;  and  the  fciences  would  have  remained  for  a  lon¬ 
ger  peiiod  in  a  Rate  of  earlied  infancy,  if  certain  fami¬ 
lies,  and  efpccially  particular  caRs,  had  not  made  them 
the  fird  foundation  of  their  reputation  and  power. 

Already  the  obfervation  of  man  and  of  focieties 
had  been  connedted  with  that  of  nature.  Already  a 
fmail  number  of  moral  maxims,  of  a  practical,  as  well 
as  a  political  kind,  had  been  tranfmitted  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  Thefe  were  feized  upon  by  thole 
cads  :  religious  ideas,  prejudices,  and  different  fuper- 
ditions  contributed  to  a  dill  farther  increafe  of  their 
power.  They  fucceeded  the  fird  affociations,  or  fird 
families,  of  empirics  and  forcerers ;  but  they  pradifed 
more  art  to  deceive  and  feduce  the  mind,  which  was  now 
lefs  rude  and  ignorant.  The  knowledge  they  actually 
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poiTefled,  the  apparent  auflerity  of  their  lives,  an .  affected 
contempt  for  what  was  the  object  of  the  defies  of  vul¬ 
gar  men,  gave  weight  to  their  imp'bftures,  while  thefe 
impodures  at  the  fame  time  rendered  facred,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  their  fender  dock  of  knowledge,  and 
their  hypocritical  virtues.  The  members  of  thefe  focie- 
ties  purfaed  at  frd,  almod  with  equal  ardour,  two  very 
different  objects  :  one,  that  of  acquiring  for  themfelves 
new  information  ;  the  other,  that  of  employing  fuch  as 
they  had  already  acquired  in  deceiving  the  people,  and 
gaining  an  afcendancy  over  their  minds. 

Their  fages  devoted  their  attention  particularly  to 
aftronomy  :  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  fiom  the 
fcattered  remains  of  the  monuments  of  their  labours, 
they  appear  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highed  pofiible 
pitch  to  which,  without  the  aid  of  telefcopes,  without 
the  affidance  of  mathematical  theories  fuperior  to  the 
frd  elements,  it  can  be  fuppofed  to  arrive. 

In  reality,  by  means  of  a  continued  courfe  of  ob~ 
fervations,  an  idea  fufhciently  accurate  of  the  motion 
of  the  dars  may  be  acquired,  by  which  to  calculate 
and  predict  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  Thofe  em¬ 
pirical  laws,  fo  much  the  ealier  attained  as  the  atten¬ 
tion  becomes  extended  through  a  greater  Ipace  of  time, 
did  not  indeed  lead  thefe  fird  adronomers  to  the  difeo* 
very  of  the  general  laws  of  the  fydem  of  the  univerfe  ; 
but  they  fudiciently  fupplied  their  place  for  every  pu$> 


and  ferve  to  augment  the  credit  of  thefe  ufurpers  of  the 
exclufive  right  of  inftru&ing  him. 

It  ftiould  feem  that  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the 
ingenious  idea  of  arithmetical  fcales,  that  happy  mode  of 
reprefenting  all  poftible  numbers  by  a  frnall  quantity  of 
figns,  and  of  executing,  by  technical  operations  of  a 
very  ftmple  nature,  calculations  which  the  human  in  tel' 
led,  left  to  itfelf,  could  not  have  reached.  This  is  the 
fir  ft  example  of  thofe  contrivances  that  double  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  can  extend  inde¬ 
finitely  its  limits,  without  its  being  pofiible  to  fay  to  it, 
thus  far  (halt  thou  go,  and  no  farther. 

But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  the  fci- 
ence  of  arithmetic  beyond  its  firft  operations. 

i  heir  geometry,,  including  what  was  neceflary  for 
furveying,  as  well  as  for  the  pradice  of  aftronomy,  is 
bounded  by  that  celebrated  problem  which  Pythagoras 
•carried  with  him  into  Greece,  or  difmvere.d  anew. 

The  conftru&ing  of  machines  they  refigned  to  thofe 


to  indicate  their  having  cultivated  themfelves  this  branch 
of  the  fciences,  and  employed  it  as  one  of  the  means  of 
ftriking  upon  the  mind  by  a  femblance  of  prodigy. 

The  laws  of  motion,  the  fcience  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  attracted  not  their  notice. 
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If  they  fladied  medicine  and  forgery,  that  part  espe¬ 
cially  the  obje<5t  of  which  is  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
anatomy  was  negle&ed  by  them. 

Their  knov/ledge  in  botany,  and  in  natural  hiftory, 
was  confined  to  the  articles  ufed  as  remedies,  and  to 
fome  plants  and  minerals,  the  lingular  properties  of  which 
might  afTifl  their  projeds. 

Their  chymidry,  reduced  to  the  mod  fimple  pro- 
cefies,  without  theory,  without  method,  without  analyfis, 
confided  in  the  making  certain  preparations,  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  fecrets  relative  to  medicine  or  the 
arts,  or  in  the  acquihtion  of  fome  noftrums  calculated  to 
dazzle  an  ignorant  multitude,  fobjefted  to  chiefs  not  lefs 
ignorant  than  itfelf. 

The  progrefs  of  the  fciences  they  confidered  but  as  a 
fecondary  objeft,  as  an  mflrument  of  perpetuating  or 
extending  their  power.  They  fought  Truth  only  to 
diffufe  errors  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  they  fo  fel- 
dom  found  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  flow  and  feeble  as  was  this  pro¬ 
grefs  of  every  kind,  it  would  not  have  been  attainable, 
if  thefe  men  had  not  known  the  art  of  writing,  the  only 
way  by  which  traditions  can  be  rendered  fecure  and  per¬ 
manent,  and  knowledge,  in  proportion  as  it  increafes, 
be  communicated  and  tranfmitted  to  poflerity. 

Accordingly,  hieroglyphic  writing  was  either  one  of 
their  firfl  inventions,  or  had  been  difcovered  prior  to  the 
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formation  of  cafts  aftiiming  to  themfelves  the  prerogative 
of  inftrudion. 

fls  the  view  of  thefe  cads  was  not  to  enlighten,  but 
to  govern  the  mind,  they  not  only  avoided  communica- 
to  the  people  the  whole  of  their  knowledge,  but 
adulterated  with  errors  fuch  portions  as  they  thought 
proper  to  difclofe.  They  taught  net  what  they  believed 

to  be  true,  but  what  they  thought  favourable  to  their 
own  end. 

Every  thing  which  the  people  received  from  them 
had  m  it  a  ft  range  mixture  of  fome  thing  fuper  natural, 
facred,  celeftial,  which  led  thefe  men  to  be  regarded  as 
bungs  fuperior  to  humanity,  as  invefted  with  a  divine 
charader,  as  deriving  from  heaven  itfelf  information 
prohibited  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Tnefe  men  had  therefore  two  dodrines,  one  for 
themselves,  the  ether  for  the  people.  Frequently  even, 
as  tney  were  divined  into  many  orders,  each  order  refer- 
ved  to  itfelf  its  own  myfteries.  All  the  inferior  orders 
were  at  once  both  knaves  and  dupes  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  few  adepts  that  all  the  mazes  of  this  hypocritical 
fyftem  were  underftood  and  developed. 

No  circumftance  proved  more  favourable  to  the 
eftabliflimcnt  of  this  double  dodrine,  than  the  changes 
which  time,  and  the  intercourfe  and  mixtures  of  nations, 
introduced  into-  language.  The  double-dodrine  men, 
preferving  the  old  language,  or  that  of  another  nation, 
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thereby  fecured  the  advantage  of  having  one  that  was 

underdood  only  by  themfelves. 

The  fird  mode  of  writing,  which  reprefented  things 
by  a  painting  more  or  lefs  accurate,  either  of  the  thing 
itfelf  or  of  an  analogous  object,  giving  place  to  a  moie 
fimple  mode,  in  which  the  refemblance  of  thefe  ooje&s 
was  nearly  effaced,  in  which  fcarcely  any  figns  were 
employed  but  fuch  as  were  in  a  manner  purely  conven¬ 
tional,  the  fecret  doctrine  came  to  have  a  writing,  as  it 

had  before  a  language  to  itfelf. 

In  the  origin  and  upon  the  fird  introduction  of  lan¬ 
guage,  almod  every  word  is  a  metaphor,  and  every  phrafe 
an  allegory.  The  mind  catches  at  once  both  the  figu¬ 
rative  and  natural  fenfe  ;  the  word  fuggeds  at  the  fame 
indant  with  the  idea,  the  analogous  image  by  which  it 
has  been  expreffed.  But  from  the  habit  of  employing  a 
word  in  a  figura.tive  fenfe,  the  mind  alternately  fixed 
upon  that  alone,  heedlefs  of  the  original  meaning  :  and 
thus  the  figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  became  gradually  its 
proper  and  ordinary  fignification. 

The  prieds  by  whom  the  fird  allegorical  language 
was  preferved,  employed  it  with  the  people,  who  were 
no  longer  capable  of  difeovering  its  true  meaning  ;  and 
who,  accudomed  to  take  words  in  one  acceptation  only, 
that  generally  received,  pictured  to  themfelves  I  know 
not  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  fables,  in  exprefiions  that 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  prieds  but  a  plain  and 
fimple  truth.  The  fame  ufe  was  made  by  the  prieds  of 
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acred  writing.  The  people  faw  men,  animals, 
monfters,  where  the  priefts  meant  only  to  reprefent  an 
aftronomical  phenomenon,  an  hiftorical  occurrence  of 


the  year. 


Thus,  for  example,  the  priefts,  in  their  contempla- 
t.OuS,  invented,  and  introduced  ahnoft  every  where,  the 
metaphyfical  fyftem  of  a  great,  immenfe  and  eternal 
all,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  beings  that  exifted  were 
only  parts,  of  which  the  various  changes  obfervable  in 
the  univerfe  were  but  modifications.  The  heavens  (truck 
them  in  no  outer  fight  than  as  groupes  of  ftars  diiperfed 
through  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  planets  defcribing  mo¬ 
tions  more  or  lefs  complicate,  and  phenomena  purely 
phyfical  refulting  from  their  refpedive  pofitions.  They 
affixed  names  to  thefe  conftellations  and  planets,  as  well 
as  to  the  fixed  or  moveable  circles,  invented  with  a  view 
to  reprefent  their  fituation  andcourfe,  and  explain  their 


appearances. 

But  the  language,  the  memorials,  employed  in  ex- 
prefling  thefe  metaphyfical  opinions,  thefe  natural  truths 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  moft  extravagant 
fyftem  of  mythology,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
creeds  the  moft  abfurd,  modes  of  worfhip  the  mod 
fenfelefs,  and  practices  the  moft  fhameful  and  barbarous. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  almoft  all  the  religions  that 
are  known  to  us,  and  which  the  hypocrify  or  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  their  inventors  and  their  profelytes  afterwards 
.loaded  with  new  fable's. 
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Thefe  cads  feized  upon  education,  that  they  might 
fS/hion  man  to  a  more  patient  endurance  of  chains,  em¬ 
bodied  as  it  were  with  his  exidence,  and  extirpate  the 
polhbility  of  his  defiling  to  break  them.  But,  if  we 
would  know  to  what  point,  even  without  the  aid  of 
fuperditious  terrors,  thefe  inditutions,  fo  dedruftive  to 
the  human  faculties,  can  extend  their  baneful  power,  we 
mud  look  for  a  moment  to  China;  to  that  people  who 
feem  to  have  preceded  all  others  in  the  arts  andfciences, 
only  to  fee  themfelves  fucceffively  eclipfed  by  them  all ; 
to  that  people  whom  the  knowledge  of  artillery  has  not 
prevented  from  being  conquered  by  barbarous  nations; 
where  the  fciences,  of  which  the  numerous  fchoois  are 
open  to  every  clafs  of  citizens,  alone  lead  to  dignities, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  fettered  by  abfurd  prejudices,  are 
condemned  to  an  internal  mediocrity;  ladly,  where  even 
the  invention  of  printing  has  remained  an  indrument 
totally  ufelefs  in  advancing  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind. 

Men,  whofe  intered  it  was  to  deceive,  foon  felt  a 
diflike  to  the  purfuit  of  truth.  Content  with  the  doci¬ 
lity  of  the  people,  they  conceived  there  was  no  need  of 
further  means  to  fecure  its  continuance.  By  degrees 
they  forgot  a  part  of  the  truths  concealed  under  their 
allegories;  they  preferved  no  more  of  their  ancient  fcience 
than  was  dri&ly  necedary  to  maintain  the  confidence  of 
their  difciples;  and  at  lad  they  became  themfelves  the 
dupes  of  their  own  fables. 
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Then  was  all  progrefs  of  the  fciences  at  a  ffancl ; 
i0me  even  of  thofe  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  pre¬ 
ceding  ages,  were  loll  to  the  generations  that  followed  ; 
and  the  human  mind,  a  prey  to  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
was  condemned,  in  thofe.  vaft  empires,  to  a  fhameful 
it  agnation,  of  which  the  uniform  and  unvaried  continu¬ 
ance  has  to  long  been  a  difhonour  to  Aha, 

1  he  people  who  inhabit  thcfe  countries  are  the  only 
in  Ranee  tnat  id  to  be  met  with  of  fugh  civilization  and 
fuch  decline.  Thofe  who  occupy  the  reft  of  the  globe 
either  have  been  flopped  in  their  career,  and  exhibit  an 
.appearance  that  again  brings  to  our  memory  the  infant 
days  of  the  human  race,  or  they  have  been  hurried  by 
events  through  the  periods  of  which  we  have  to  illuftrate 
the  hiftory. 

At  the  epoch  we  are  confidering,  thefe  very  peo¬ 
ple  of  Afia  had  invented  alphabetical  writing,  which 
they  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  hieroglyphics,  probably 
after  having  employed  that  other  mode,  in  which  con¬ 
ventional  figns  are  affixed  to  every  idea,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  the  Chinefe  are  at  prefent  acquainted  with. 

Hiftory  and  reflexion  may  throw  fome  light  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  gradual  tranfltion  from  hiero¬ 
glyphics  to  this  intermediary  fort  of  art,  muft  have 
taken  place  ;  but  nothing  can  inform  us  with  precilion 
either  in  what  country,  or  at  what  time,  alphabetical 
writing  was  firft  brought  into  ufe. 
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The  difcovery  was  in  time  introduced  into  Greece, 
among  a  people  who  have  exerciled  fo  powerful  and 

happy  an  influence  on  the  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies, 
whofe  genius  has  opened  all  the  avenues  to  trutn,  whom 
nature  had  prepared,  whom  fate  had  dcflined  to  be  the 
benefactor  and  guide  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  :  an 
honour  in  which  no  other  people  has  hitherto  fhared. 
One  only  nation  has  fince  dared  to  entertain  the  hope 
of  prefiding  in  a  revolution  new  in  the  deffiny  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  this  glory  both  nature  and  a  concurrence 
of  events  feem  to  agree  in  referving  for  her.  But  let 
us  not  feek  to  penetrate  what  an  uncertain  futurity  as 
yet  conceals  from  us. 


FOURTH  EPOCH. 


Progrefs  of  the  Human  Mind  In  Greece ,  till  the  Divlfwn 
of  the  Sciences  about  the  Age  of  Alexander. 

np 

<  iiE  Greeks,  difg-aded  with  thofe  kings,  who, 
calling  themfelves  the.  children  of  the  Gods,  difgraced 
humanity  by  their  paiTions  and  crimes,  became  divided 
into  republics,  of  which  Lacedcmonia  was  the  only  one 
•nat  acknowledged  hereditary  chiefs;  but  thefe  chiefs; 
vvere  kept  in  awe  by  other  magistracies,  were  fub- 
jefled,  like  citizens,  to  the  laws,  and  were  weakened 
by  the  divifion  of  royalty  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  family  of  the  Heraclides. 

The  inhabitants  of  Macedonia,  ofTheffaly,  and  of 
Epirus,  allied  to  the  Greeks  by  a  common  origin  and  the 
ufe  of  a  fimilar  language,  and  governed  by  princes  weak 
and  divided  among  themfelves,  though  unable  to  opprefs 
Greece,  were  yet  Efficient  to  preferve  it  at  the  north 
from  the  incurfions  of  Scythian  nations. 

At  the  wed,  Italy,  divided  into  fmall  and  uncon¬ 
nected  dates,  could  occafion  no  apprehenfions;  and 
already  nearly  the  whole  of  Sicily,  and  the  mod  delightful 
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parts  of  the  fouth  of  Italy,  were  occupied  by  Greek 
colonies,  forming  independent  republics,  but  preferving 
at  the  fame  time  ties  of  filiation  with  their  mother  coun¬ 
tries.  Other  colonies  were  edablifhed  in  the  iflands  of 
the  iEgean  fea,  and  upon  part  of  the  coafts  of  Afia- 
Minor. 

Accordingly  the  union  of  this  part  of  the  Afiatic 
continent  to  the  vaft  empire  of  Cyrus,  was  in  the  fequel 
the  omy  real  danger  that  could  threaten  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Greece,  and  the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants. 

Tyranny,  though  more  durable  in  fome  colonies,  and 
in  thofe  particularly  the  efiablifhment  of  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  extirpation  of  the  royal  families,  could  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  a  tranfient  and  partial  evil,  that  infiided 
mifeiy  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  towns,  but  without 
influencing  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation. 

The  Greeks  had  derived  from  the  eafiern  nations 
their  aits,  a  part  of  tneir  information,  the  life  of  alpha¬ 
betical  writing,  and  their  fyflem  of  religion  :  but  it  was 
m  confequence  of  the  intercourfe  eftabiifhed  between 
nerieit  and  tnefe  nations  by  exiles,  who  fought  am  afy- 
lum  in  Greece,  and  by  Greek  travellers,  who  brouoht 
back  with  them  from  the  Eafit  knowlcdgeand  errors. 

1  he  feicnees,  tnerefore,  could  not  become  in  this 
country  the  occupation  and  patrimony  of  an  individual 
cad.  The  fundions  of  the  priefts  were  confined  to  the 
worlhip  of  the  Gods.  Genius  might  difplay  all  its  ener¬ 
gies,  without  being  fettered  by  the  pedantic  obfervances) 
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the  fyfematic  hypocrify  of  a  facerdotal  college.  All 
men  polieffed  an  equal  right  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
Ail  might  engage  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  and  communicate 
it  to  all,  not  in  fcraps  or  parcels,  but  in  its  whole  extent. 

This  fortunate  circranftance,  dill  more  than  politi¬ 
cal  freedom,  wrought  in  the  human  mind,  among  the 
Greeks,  an  independance,  the  fared  pledge  of  the  rapi¬ 
dity  and  greatnefs  of  its  future  progrefs. 

In  the  mean  time  their  learned  men,  their  fages,  as 
they  were  called,  but  who  foon  took  the  more  model! 
appellation  of  philofophers,  or  friends  of  fcience  ana 
wifdom,  wandered  in  the  immenfity  of  the  two  va!  and 
comprehenfive  plan  which  they  had  embraced.  They 
were  delirous  of  penetrating  both  the  nature  of  man,  and 
that  of  the  Gods;  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  human  race.  They  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
nature  to  one  principle  only,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
unirerfe  to  one  law.  They  attempted  to  include,  in  a 
fugle  rule  of  conduct,  all  the  duties  of  morality,  and 
the  fecret  of  true  happinefs. 

Thus,  indead  of  difeovering  truths,  they  forged  fyf*  ~ 
terns  ;  they  negleiled  the  obfervation  of  fails,  to  purfue 
the  chimeras  of  their  imagination  ;  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  fupport  their  opinions  with  proofs,  they  fought  to 
defend  them  by  fubtleties. 

Geometry  and  aflronomy,  however,  were  cultivated 
with  fuccefs  by  thefe  men.  Greece  owed  to  them  the 
frit  dements  of  theft  ftftnces,  and  even  feme  new  truths. 
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or  at  lead  the  knowledge  of  fuch  as  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  Ead,  not  as  edablifhed  creeds,  but 
as  theories,  of  which  they  underdood  the  principles  and 
proofs. 

We  even  perceive,  in  the  midd  of  the  darknefs  of 
thofe  fydems,  two  happy  ideas  beam  forth,  which  will 
again  make  their  appearance  in  more  enlightened  ages. 

Democritus  confidered  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
univerfe  as  the  refult  of  the  combinations  and  motion  of 
fimple  bodies,  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  form,  having 
received  an  original  impulfe,  and  thence  derived  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  adtion  that  undergoes  modifications  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual  atoms,  but  that  in  the  entire  mafs  continues  always 
the  fame. 

Pythagoras  was  of  opinion  that  the  univerfe  was 
governed  by  a  harmony,  the  principles  of  which  were  to 
be  unfolded  by  the  properties  of  numbers;  that  is,  that 
the  whole  phenomena  of  nature  depended  upon  general 
laws  capable  of  being  afcertained  by  calculation. 

In  thefe  two  dodtrines  we  readily  perceive  the  bold 
fydems  of  Defcartes,  and  the  philofophy  of  Newton. 

Pythagoras  either  difcovered  by  his  own  meditation, 
or  learned  from  the  priefts  of  Egypt  or  of  Italy,  the 
adtual  difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  true 
fyftem  of  the  world.  This  he  communicated  to  the 
Greeks.  But  the  fydem  was  too  much  at  variance  with 
the  teflimony  of  the  fenfes,  too  oppofite  to  the  vulgar 
opinions,  for  the  feeble  proofs  by  which  it  could  then  he 


fupported  to  gain  much  hold  upon  the  mind.  Accord- 
ing.y  it  was  confined  to  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  and 
afterwards  forgotten  with  that  fchool,  again  to  appear 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  ftrengthened  with  . 
more  certain  proofs,  by  which  it  now  triumphed  not 
only  over  the  repugnance  of  the  fenfire,  but  over  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  fiiperftition,  ftiil  more  powerful  and  dange- 
rous. 

Tne  Pythagorean  fchool  was  chiefly  prevalent  in 
Upper  Greece,  where  it  formed  legislators,  and  intrepid 
defenders  Oi  the  rights  of  mankind,  It  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  tyrants,  one  of  whom  burnt  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  in  their  own  fchool.  This  was  fufEcient,  no  doubt, 
to  induce  them  not  to  abjure  philofophy,  not  to  abandon 
the  caufe  of  the  people,  but  to  bear  no  longer  a  name  be¬ 
come  fo  dangerous,  or  cbferve  forms  that  would  ferve 

only  to  wake  the  lion  rage  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of 
reafon. 

A  grand  balls  of  every  kind  of  found  philofophy  is  to 
form  for  each  fcience  a  precife  and  accurate  language,  every 
term  of  which  fhall  reprefent  an  idea  exactly  determined 
and  circumfcribed;  and  to  enable  ourfelves  to  determine 
and  circumfcribe  the  ideas  with  which  the  fcience  may 
be  converfant,  by  the  mode  of  a  rigorous  analyfis. 

The  Greeks  on  the  contrary  took  advantage  of  the 
corruptions  of  their  common  language  to  play  upon  the 
meaning  of  words,  to  embarrafs  the  mind  by  contemptible 
equivoques,  and  lead  it  a  ft  ray  by  expre  fling  fucceflively 


different  ideas  by  the  fame  fign:  a  pra&ice  which  gave 
acutenefs  to  the  mind,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  weakened 
its  flrength  again#  chimerical  difficulties.  Thus  this 
philofophy  of  words,  by  filling  up  the  fpaces  where  human 
reafon  ieems  to  flop  before  fome  obflacle  above  its 
flrength,  did  not  aflifl  immediately  its  progrefs  and 
advancement,  but  it  prepared  the  way  for  them;  as  we 
flrail  have  farther  occafion  to  obferve. 

1  he  courfe  of  philofophy  was  flopped  from  its  fir# 
introduction  by  an  error  at  that  time  indeed  excufable. 
*1  his  was  the  fixing  the  attention  upon  queftions  incapable 
perhaps  for  ever  of  being  folved  ;  fuffering  the  mind  to 
be  led  away  by  the  importance  or  fublimity  of  objeCis, 
without  thinking  whether  the  means  exifled  of  compaf- 
fmg  them;  wifiring  to  eflablifh  theories,  before  fads  had 
been  cohe&ed,  and  to  frame  the  univerfe,  before  it  was 
yet  known  how  to  furvey  it.  Accordingly  we  fee  So¬ 
crates,  while  he  combated  the  fophifls  and  expofed  their 
fabtleties  to  ridicule,  crying  to  the  Greeks  to  recal  to 
the  earth  this  philofophy  which  had  lofl  itfelf  in  the 
ciouds.  Not  that  he  defpifed  either  aflronomy,  or  geo- 
metiy,  01  the  obfervation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature; 
not  that  he  entertained  the  puerile  and  falfe  idea  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  human  mind  to  the  fludy  of  morality  alone:  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  to  his  fchool  and  his  difciples  that 
the  mathematical  and  phyfical  fciences  were  indebted  for 
their  progrefs;  in  the  ridicule  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  him  in  theatrical  reprefentations,  the  reproach 
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which  aborded  mod:  pleafantry  was  that  of  his  cultivat¬ 
ing  geometry,  fludying  meteors,  drawing  geographical 
charts,  and  making  experiments  upon  burning-glaffes,  of 
which  it  is  pleafant  to  remark,  the  earlieft  mention 
that  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  we  owe  to  a  buffoonery 
of  Ariflophanes. 

Socrates  merely  wifhed  by  his  advice  to  induce  men 
to  confine  themfelves  to  obje&s  which  nature  has  placed 
within  their  reach ;  to  be  fare  of  every  ftep  already  taken 
before  they  attempted  any  new  one,  and  to  fludy  the 
fpace  that  furrounded  them,  before  they  precipitated 
themfelves  at  random  into  an  unknown  fpace. 

The  death  of  this  man  is  an  important  event  in  the 
hiflory  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  firfl  crime  that 
the*' war  between  philofophy  and  fuperftition  conceived 
and  brought  forth. 

The  burning  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  had  already 
fignalized  the  war,  not  lefs  ancient,  not  lefs  eager, 
of  the  oppreflbrs  of  mankind  againfr  phildfophy.  The 
one  and  the  other  will  continue  to  be  waged  as  long  as 
there  (hall  exifl  priefls  or  kings  upon  the  earth ;  and  thefe 
wars  will  occupy  a  confpicuous  place  in  the  picture  that 
we  have  flill  to  delineate. 

Priefts  faw  with  grief  the  appearance  of  men,  who, 
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cultivating  the  powers  of  reafon,  afcending  to  firft  prin¬ 
ciples,  could  not  but  difcover  all  the  abfurdity  of  their 
dogmas,  all  the  extravagance  of  their  ceremonies,  all 
the  delufion  and  fraud  of  their  oracles  and  prodigies. 
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This  difcovery  they  were  afraid thefe  philofophers  world 
communicate  to  the  dilciples  that  frequented  their 
fchools ;  from  whom  it  might  pafs  to  all  thofe  who,  to 
obtain  authority  or  credit,  were  obliged  to  pay  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  their  minds;  and  thus  the  prieilly 
empire  be  reduced  to  the  mod  ignorant  clafs  of  the 
people,  which  might  at  lad  be  itfelf  alfo  undeceived. 

Hvpocrify,  alarmed  and  terrified,  hadened  to  biing 
actuations,  againd  the  philofophers,  of  impiety  to  the 
Gods,  that  they  might  not  have  time  to  teach  the  people 
that  thofe  Gods  were  the  work  of  their  prieds.  I  he 
philofophers  thought  to  efcape  perfection  by  adopting 
in  imitation  of  the  prieds  themfelves,  the  pictdice  of  a 
double  doftrine,  and  they  confided  to  fuch  of  their 
difciples  only  whofe  fidelity  had  been  proved,  dodtrines 
that  too  openly  offended  vulgar  prejudices. 

But  the  prieds  reprefented  to  the  people  the  mod 
iimple  truths  of  natural  phifofophy  as  blafphemies  ;  and 
Anaxagoras  was  profecuted  for  having  dared  to  affert 
that  the  fun  was  larger  than  Peloponnefus. 

Socrates  could  not  efcape  their  fury.  There  was  in 
Athens  no  longer  a  Pericles  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of 
genius  and  of  virtue.  Befides,  Socrates  was  dill  more 
culpable.  His  enmity  to  the  fophids,  and  his  zeal  to 
bring  back  the  attention  of  mifguided  philofophy  to  the 
mod  ufeful  objedls,  announced  to  the  prieds  that  truth 
alone  was  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  that  he  did  not 
widi  to  enforce  upon  men  a  new  fydem,  and  fuhjedt 
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their  imagination  to  his ;  but  that  he  was  defirous  oF 
teaching  them  to  made  ufe  of  their  own  reafon  :  and  of 
all  crimes  this  is  what  facerdotal  pride  knows  lead  how 
to  pardon. 

It  was  at  the  very  foot  of  the  tomb  of  Socrates  that 
Plato  directed  the  leftbns  which  he  had  received  from 
his  m after. 

Plis  enchanting  ftile,  his  brilliant  imagination,  the 
cheerful  or  dignified  colouring,  the  ingenious  and  happy 
traits,  that,  in  his  dialogues,  difpel  the  drynefs  of  phi- 
Icfophical  difcuftion  ;  the  maxims  of  a  mild  and  pure 
morality  which  he  knew  how  to  infufe  into  them ;  the  art 
with  which  he  brings  his  perfonages  into  aft  ion,  andpre- 
ferves  to  each  his  diftind:  charader  ;  all  thofe  beauties, 
which  time  and  the  revolutions  of  opinion  have  been 
unable  to  tarnifh,  muft  doubtlefs  have  obtained  a  favour¬ 
able  reception  for  the  vilionary  ideas  that  too  often  form 
the  bafts  of  his  works,  and  that  abufe  of  words  which 
his  mafter  had  fo  much  cenfured  in  the  fophifts,  but 
from  which  he  could  not  preferve  the  firft  of  his  difciples. 

In  reading  thefe  dialogues  we  are  aftoniftied  at  their 
being  the  production  of  a  philofopher  who,  by  an  in- 
feription  placed  on  the  door  of  his  fchool,  forbad  the 
entrance  of  any  one  who  had  not  ftudied  geometry  ; 
and  that  he,  who  maintains  with  fuch  confidence  fyftems 
fo  far  fetched  and  fo  friviious,  ftiould  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  fed  by  whom,  for  the  firft  time,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  were 
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rubje<5led  to  a  fevere  examination,  and  even  others  made 
to  tiemble  that  a  more  enlightened  reafon  might  have 
been  induced  to  refpedt. 

But  the  contradiction  difapnears  when  we  confider 
that  in  his  dialogues  Plato  never  {peaks  in  his  own  perfon  ; 
that  Socrates,  his  mafter,  is  made  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  the  modedy  of  doubt ;  that  the  fydeins  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  names  of  thofe  who  were,  or  whom  Plato 
fuppofed  to  be,  the  authors  of  them ;  that  hereby  theft 
dialogues  are  a  fchool  of  pyrrhonifm,  and  that  Plato  has 
known  how  to  difplay  in  them  at  once  the  adventurous 
imagination  of  a  learned  man,  amufing  himfelf  with  com¬ 
bining  and  differing  fplendid  hypothefes,  and  the  referve 
of  a  philofopher,  giving  fcope  to  his  fancy,  but  without 
differing  himfelf  to  be  harried  away  by  it ;  becaufe  his 
reafon,  armed  with  a  falutary  doubt,  had  wherewithal 
to  defend  itfelf  agamd  illulions,  however  feducing  might 
be  their  charms. 

The  fchools,  in  which  were  perpetuated  the  do&rin 
and  efpecially  the  principles  and  forms  of  a  firfl  inditu¬ 
tor,  to  which  however  their  refpe&ive  fuccedors  by  no 
means  obferved  a  fervile  adherence,  thefe  fchools  pof- 
feiTed  the  advantage  of  uniting  together  by  the  ties  of  a 
liberal  fraternity,  men  intent  upon  penetrating  the  fecrets 
of  nature.  If  the  opinion  of  the  mafter  had  frequently 
an  influence  in  them  that  ought  to  belong  only  to  the 
province  of  reafon,  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  was 
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thereby  fufpended;  yet  did  they  full  more  contribute  to 
its  fpcedy  and  exteniive  propagation,  at  a  time  when, 
printing  being  unknown,  and  manufcripts  exceedingly 
rare,  thefe  inditutions,  the  fame  of  which  attracted 
pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  the  only  pow¬ 
erful  means  of  cherifhing  in  that  country  a  tade  for  phi- 
lofophy,  and  of  diflem  mating  new  truths. 

The  rival  fchools  contended  with  a  degree  of  animo- 
fity  that  produced  a  fpirit  of  party  or  fed!  ;  and  not 
feldom  w'as  the  intered  of  truth  facridced  to  the  fuccefs 
of  feme  tenet,  in  which  every  member  of  the  fed  con- 
iidered  his  pride  in  a  manner  as  concerned.  The  per¬ 
sonal  padion  of  making  converts  corrupted  the  more 
generous  one  of  enlightening  mankind.  But  at  the 
fame  time,  this  rivalfhip  kept  the  mind  in  a  date  of 
adivity  that  was  not  without  its  ufe.  The  continual 
fight  of  fuch  difputes,  the  intered  that  was  taken  in 
thefe  combats  of  opinion,  awakened  and  attached  to  the 
fludy  of  philofophy  a  multitude  of  men,  whom  the  mere 
love  of  truth  could  neither  have  allured  from  their  bud- 
nefs  and  pleafure,  nor  even  have  roufedfrom  their  indo¬ 
lence. 

In  fliort,  as  thefe  fchools,  thefe  feds,  which  the 
Greeks  had  die  wifdom  never  to  introduce  into  the 
public  in  dilutions,  remained  perfedly  free  ;  as  every 
one  had  the  power  of  opening  another  fchool,  or  form¬ 
ing  a  new  feed,  at  his  pleafure,  there  was  no  caufe  to 
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apprehend  that  abafement  of  reafon,  which,  with  the 
majority  of  other  nations,  was  an  infurmoun table  obfla- 
cle  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 

Let  us  confider  what  was  the  influence  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  Greece  on  the  underflanding,  manners, 
laws  and  governments  of  that  country  ;  an  influence 
that  mult  be  aferibed  in  great  meafure  to  their  not  having, 
and  even  not  wifliing  to  have,  a  political  exigence  ;  to 
its  being  held  as  a  rule  of  conduct  common  to  all  their 
feds,  voluntarily  to  keep  aloof  from  public  affairs ;  and 
laftly,  to  their  affedir.g  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
other  men  by  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  opinions. 

In  delineating  thefe  different  feds,  we  fhall  attend 
lefs  to  the  fyftems,  and  more  to  the  principles  of  their 
philofophy ;  we  fhall  not  attempt,  as  has  frequently 
been  done,  to  exhibit  a  precife  view  of  the  abfurd  doc¬ 
trines  which  a  language  become  almoft  unintelligible 
conceals  from  us;  but  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  by 
what  general  errors  they  were  feduced  into  thofe  deceit¬ 
ful  paths,  and  to  find  the  origin  of  thefe  in  the  natural  . 
courfe  of  the  human  mind. 

Above  all  things  we  fhall  be  careful  to  difplay  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  fciences  that  really  deferred  the  appel¬ 
lation,  and  the  fuccefiive  improvements  that  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  them. 

At  this  epoch  philofophy  embraced  them  all,  medi¬ 
cine  excepted,  which  was  already  feparated  from  it. 
The  writings  of  Hippocrates  will  fhew  us  what  was  at 
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t:vu  peiiod  tne  date  of  this  fcience,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
naturally  connected  with  it,  but  which  had  yet  no  ex- 
illence  didind  from  that  connedion. 

The  mathematical  fciences  had  been  cultivated  with 
AiicceiS  in  the  fchoois  of  1  hales  and  of  Pythagoras. 
Meanwhile  they  rofe  there  very  little  above  the  point  at 
which  they  had  (topped  in  the  facerdotal  colleges  of  the 
eadern  nations.  But  from  the  birth  of  Plato’s  fchool 
they  foared  infinitely  above  that  barrier,  which  the  idea 
oi  confining  them  to  an  immediate  utility  and  pradice 
had  ereded. 

This  philofopher  was  the  fir  ft  who  folved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  by  the  hypothefis, 
indeed,  of  a  continued  motion ;  but  the  procefs  was 
ingenious,  and  ftridly  accurate.  His  early  difciples 
difcovered  the  conic  fedions,  and  demondrated  their 
principal  properties;  thereby  opening  upon  the  human 
mind  that  vad  horifon  of  knowledge,  where,  as  long  as 
the  world  (hall  endure,  it  may  exercife  its  powers  with¬ 
out  ceafing,  while  every  dep  the  horifon  retires  as  the 
mind  advances. 

The  fciences  connected  with  politics  did  not  derive 
from  philofcphy  alone  their  progrefs  among  the  Greeks. 
In  thcfe  fmall  republics,  jealous  of  prefierving  both  their 
independence  and  their  liberty,  the  pradice  was  aimed! 
generally  prevalent  of  confiding  to  one  man,  not  the 
power  of  making  laws,  but  the  fundion  of  digeding  and 
preferring  them  to  the  people,  by  whom  they  were 
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examined,  and  from  whom  they  received  their  direct 
fancHon. 

Thus  the  people  impofed  a  talk  on  the  philofopher, 
whofe  wifdom  or  whofe  virtues  had  recommended  him 
to  their  confidence,  but  they  conferred  on  him  no  autho¬ 
rity  ;  they  exercifed  alone  and  of  themfelves  what  we 
have  fince  called  by  the  name  of  legiflative  power.  But 
the  practice,  fo  fatal,  of  calling  fiiperdition  to  the  aid 
of  political  institutions,  has  too  often  corrupted  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  idea  fo  admirably  fitted  to  give  that  fyfte- 
matic  unity  to  the  laws  of  a  country  which  alone  can 
render  their  operation  fure  and  eafy,  as  well  as  maintain 
the  duration  of  them.  Nor  had  politics  yet  acquired 
principles  fufficiently  invariable  not  to  fear  that  the 
legislators  might  introduce  into  thefe  institutions  their 
prejudices  and  their  paffions. 

I  heir  object  could  not  be,  as  yet,  to  found  upon 
tne  bafis  of  reafon,  upon  the  rights  which  all  men  have 
equally  received  from  nature,  upon  the  maxims  of  uni- 
venal  julfice,  the  SuperStru<5ture  of  a  fociety  of  men 
equal  and  xree;  but  merely  to  eltablilh  laws  by  which 
the  hereditary  members  of  a  fociety,  already  existing, 
might  preferve  their  liberty,  live  fecure  from  injustice, 
and,  by  exhibiting  an  impofing  appearance  to  their 

neighbours,  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  indenen- 
dence. 

As  it  was  fuppofed  that  thefe  laws,  almort  univer- 
£Jly  connected  with  icligion,  and  confccratcd  by  oaths- 


were  to  endure  for  ever,  it  was  lefs  an  object  of  atten- 
tion  to  iecure  to  a  people  the  means  of  effecting,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  their  reform,  than  to  guard  from 
every  poffible  change  fuch  as  were  fundamental,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  reforms  of  detail  neither  incroached 
upon  the  fydem,  nor  corrupted  the  fpirit  of  them. 

Such  inditutions  were  fought  for  as  were  calculated 
to  cheriih  and  give  energy  to  the  love  of  country,  in 
which  was  included  a  love  of  its  legislation  and  even 
ufages;  fuch  an  organization  of  powers,  as  would  fecure 
the  execution  of  the  laws  again!!  the  negligence  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  magidrates,  and  theredlefs  difpofition  of  the 
multitude. 

The  rich,  who  alone  were  in  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  by  feizing  on  the  reins  of  authority  might 
opprefs  the  poor,  and  compel  them  to  throw  themfelves 
into  the  arms  of  a  tyrant.  The  ignorance  and  ficklenefs 
of  the  people,  and  its  jealoufy  of  powerful  citizens, 
might  fugged  to  fuch  citizens  both  the  delire  and  the 
means  of  edabliShing  aridocratic  defpotifm,  or  of  furren¬ 
dering  an  enfeebled  date  to  the  ambition  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Obliged  to  guard  at  once  againd  both  thefe 
rocks,  the  Greek  legislators  had  recourfe  to  combinations 
more  or  lefs  happy,  but  always  bearing  the  damp  of  this 
fagacity,  this  artifice,  which  accordingly  chara&erifed 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation. 

It  v/ould  be  difficult  to  find  in  modern  republics,  or 
even  in  the  plans  fketched  by  philofophers,  a  Single 
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inftitution  of  which  the  Greek  republics  did  not  fugged: 
the  outlines,  or  furnifh  the  example.  For,  in  the  Am- 
phidyonic  league,  as  well  as  in  that  ol  the  Etolians, 
Arcadians,  Achseans,  we  have  inflances  of  federal  con- 
flitutions,  of  a  union  more  or  lefs  clofe;  and  there  were 
eftablifhed  a  lefs  barbarous  right  of  nations,  and  more 
liberal  rules  of  commerce  between  thefe  different  people, 
connected  by  a  common  origin,  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame 
language,  and  by  a  fimilarity  of  manners,  opinions  and 
religious  perfuafions. 

The  mutual  relations  of  agriculture,  induflry  and 
commerce,  with  the  laws  and  conflitution  of  a  date, 
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their  influence  upon  its  profperity,  power,  freedom, 
could  not  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  a  people  inge¬ 
nious  and  adive,  and  at  the  fame  time  watchful  of  the 
public  intereft :  and  accordingly  among  them  are  per¬ 
ceived  the  firfl  traces  Gf  that  fcience,  fo  comprehenfive 
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and  ufeful,  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  political 
economy* 

The  obfervation  alone  of  eftablifhed  governments 
was  therefore  fufficient  fpeedily  to  convert  politics  into 
an  extenfive  fcience.  Thus  in  the  writings  even  of  the 
philofophers,  it  is  a  fcience  rather  of  fads,  and,  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  empirical,  than  a  true  theory  founded  upon 
general  principles,  drawn  from  nature,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  reafon.  fuch  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
we  ought  to  regard  the  political  ideas  of  Ariftotle  and 


Piato,  if  we  would  difcover  their  meaning,  and  form  of 
them  a  juft  eftimate. 

Aim  oft  all  the  Greek  inftitutions  fuppofe  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  ilavery,  and  the  poflibility  of  uniting  together, 
in  a  public  place,  the  whole  community  of  citizens: 
two  mod  important  diftindions,  of  which  we  ought 
never  to  lofe  light,  if  we  would  judge  rightly  of  the  efted 
ci  thoie  inftitutions,  particularly  on  the  extenftve  and 
populous  nations  of  modern  times.  But  upon  the  fir  ft 
we  cannot  reded  without  the  painful  idea,  that  at  that 
period  the  moil  perfed  forms  of  government  had  for 
objed  the  liberty  or  happinefs  of  at  moil  but  half  the 
human  fpecies. 

With  the  Greeks,  education  was  an  important  part 
of  polity.  Men  were  formed  for  their  country,  much 
more  than  for  themfelves,  or  their  family.  This  principle 
can  only  be  embraced  by  commonities  little  populous  ,  in 
which  it  is  more  pardonable  to  fuppofe  a  national  intereft, 
feparate  from  the  common  intereft  of  humanity.  It  is 
pradicable  only  in  countries  where  the  moft  painful 
labours  of  culture  and  of  the  arts  are  performed  by  haves. 
This  branch  of  education  was  reftrided  almoft  entirely 
to  fuch  bodily  exerciles,  fuch  manners  and  habits  as 
were  calculated  to  excite  an  excluhve  patriotifm;  tile 
other  branches  were  acquired,  as  a  matter  of  free  choice 
in  the  fchools  of  the  philofophers  or  rhetoricians,  and 
the  {hops  of  the  artifts;  and  this  freedom  was  a  farther 
caufe  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks, 
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In  their  polity,  as  in  their  philofophy,  a  general 
principle  is  obfervable,  to  which  hidory  fcarcely  fur¬ 
nishes  any  exceptions:  they  aimed  lefs  in  their  laws  at 
extirpating  the  caufes  of  an  evil,  than  dedroying  its 
effects,  by  oppofing  thefe  caufes  one  to  another;  they 
winied  iather  to  take  advantage  of  prejudices  and  vices, 
than  to  difperfe  or  jjapprefs  them  ;  they  attended  more 
frequently  to  the  means  by  which  to  deform  and  brutalize 
man,  to  inflame,  to  miflead  his  fenhbihty,  than  to  re¬ 
fine  and  purify  the  inclinations  and  defires  which  are 
tne  nece/Tary  refult  of  his  moral  conditution :  errors 
occafioned  by  the  more  general  one  of  midaking  for  the 
man  of  nature,  him  who  exhibited  in  his  character  the 
aftual  date  of  civilization,  that  is  to  fay,  man  corrupted 
by  prejudices,  by  the  intered  of  fa&itious  pafiions,  and 
by  locial  habits. 

This  obfervation  is  of  the  more  importance,  and  it 
will  be  the  more  necedary  to  develope  its  origin,  in 
order  the  better  to  dedroy  it,  as  it  has  been  tranfmitted 
to  our  own  age,  and  dill  too  often  corrupts  both  our 
morals  and  our  politics. 

If  we  compare  the  legiflation,  and  particularly  the 
form  and  rules  of  judicature  in  the  Greek,  or  in  the 
eadern  nations,  we  fhall  find  that,  in  feme,  the  laws 
are  a  yoke  to  which  force  has  bowed  the  necks  of  daves ; 
in  Others,  the  conditions  of  a  common  compaft  between 
uie  members  or  tne  fociety.  In  fome  the  object  of  legal 
.or ms  is,  that  the  will  of  the  mader  be  executed ;  in 
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others  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  be  not  oppreftecl. 
In  forae  the  law  is  made  for  the  party  that  impofes  it ;  in 
others  for  the  party  that  is  to  fubmit  to  it.  In  fome 
the  fear  of  the  law  is  enforced,  in  others  the  love  of  it 
inculcated.  And  thefe  diftinCtions  we  alfo  find  in  mo¬ 
dern  nations,  between  the  laws  of  a  free  people,  and  thofe 
of  a  country  of  Haves.  In  Greece  we  fhall  find  that 
man  pofihffed  at  leaf!  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  rights,  if  he 
did  not  yet  know  them,  if  he  could  not  fathom  the  nature, 
and  embrace  and  circumfcribe  the  extent  of  them. 

At  this  epoch,  of  the  fir  ft  dawn  of  philofophy  and 
firft  advance  of  the  fciences  among  the  Greeks,  the  fine 
arts  rofe  to  a  degree  of  perfection  known  at  that  time  to 
no  other  people,  and  fcarcely  equalled  fince  by  almoft 
any  nation.  Homer  lived  at  the  period  of  thofe  diften- 
tions  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  and  the 
formation  oi  republics.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Pindar, 
Thucydides,  Demofthenes,  Phidias,  Apelles,  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Socrates  or  of  Plato. 

We  fhall  give  a  delineation  of  the  progrefs  of  thofe 
arts ;  we  fhall  enquire  into  its  caufes ;  we  fhall  diftinguifh 
between  what  may  be  confidered  as  a  perfe&ion  of  the 
art  itfelf,  and  what  is  to  b<?  aferibed  only  to  be  happy 
genius  of  the  artift:  a  diftinClion  calculated  to  deftroy 
thofe  narrow  limits  to  which  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  arts  has  been  reftricted.  We  fhall  explain  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  forms  of  government,  fyftems  of  legiflation, 
and  the  fpirit  of  religious  obferyances  have  exercifed 
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on  tlieir  progrefs,  and  (ball  examine  what  they  hafe 
derived  from  the  advances  of  phiiofophy,  and  what 
philofophy  itfeif  has  derived  from  them. 

We  ihall  lhew  that  liberty,  arts,  knowledge,  have 
contributed  to  the  fuavity  and  melioration  of  manners; 
that  the  vices  of  the  Greeks,  fo  often  afcribed  to  their 
civilization,  were  thofe  of  ruder  ages,  and  which  the 
acquirements  we  have  mentioned  have  in  all  mflances 
qualified,  when  they  have  proved  unable  to  extirpate 
them.  We  fliall  demonflrate  that  the  eloquent  decla¬ 
mations  which  have  been  made  againfl  the  arts  and 
fciences.,  are  founded  upon  a  miflaken  application  of 
hiflory;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  progrefs  of  vir¬ 
tue  has  ever  accompanied  that  of  knowledge,  as  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  corruption  has  always  followed  or  announced  its 
decline. 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 


Progrefs  of  the  Science r,  from  their  Dlvlfion  to  their 

Decline . 

Plato  was  flili  living  when  Ariftotle,  his  difci- 

pie,  opened,  in  Athens  itfelf,  a  fchool,  the  rival  of  that 
of  his  mailer. 

f  j.e  not  only  embraced  all  the  fciences,  but  applied 
tne  method  obferved  in  philofophy  to  the  arts  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  He  was  the  £rft  whofe  daring 
genius  conceived  the  propriety  of  extending  this  method 
to  every  thing  attainable  by  human  intelligence;  fince, 
as  this  intelligence  exercifed  in  all  cafes  the  fame  facul¬ 
ties,  it  ought  invariably  to  be  governed  by  the  fame  laws. 

The  more  comprehenfive  was  the  plan  he  formed, 
the  more  he  felt  the  neceffity  of  feparating  the  different 
parts  of  it,  and  of  fixing  with  greater  precilion  the  limits 
of  each.  And  from  this  epoch  the  majority  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  even  whole  feds,  are  feen  confining  their 
attention  to  fome  only  of  thofe  parts. 

The  mathematical  and  phyfical  fciences  formed  of 
themfelves  a  grand  divifion.  As  they  were  founded 
upon  calculation  and  the  obferyance  of  the  phenomena 
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of  nature,  as  what  they  taught  was  independent  of  the 
opinions  which  embroiled  the  fedts,  they  feparated 
themfelves  from  philofophy,  over  which  thefe  fefts  dill 
reigned.  They  accordingly  became  the  dudy  of  the 
learned,  who  had  the  wifdom  almofl  uni  verbally  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  difputes  of  the  fchools,  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  calculated  rather  to  promote  the 
tranlient  fame  of  the  profeiFors,  than  aid  the  progrefs  of 
philofophy  itfelf.  And  foon  this  word  ceafed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  exprefling  the  general 
principles  of  the  fydem  of  the  world,  metaphyfics,  logic, 

and  morals,  of  which  the  fcience  of  politics  formed  a 
part. 

Fortunately  the  era  of  this  divifion  preceded  the 
period  in  which  Greece,  after  long  druggies,  was  defi¬ 
ned  to  lofe  her  freedom.  The  faiences  found,  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  an  afylum,  which,  by  the  defpots  who 
governed  it,  would  probably  have  been  refufed  to  philo¬ 
fophy.  But  as  the  princes  derived  no  inconfiderable 
portion  of  their  riches  and  power  from  the  united  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Afiatic  Teas,  it  was 
their  intereft  to  encourage  faiences  ufeful  to  navigation 
and  commerce. 

Accordingly,  they  efcaped  the  fpeedy  decline  that 
was  foon  experienced  by  philofophy,  the  fplendour  of 
which  vanifhed  with  the  departure  of  liberty.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Romans,  fo  regardlefs  of  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  did  not  extend  to  Egypt  till  a  late  period. 
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and  v/Len  the  town  of  Alexandria  was  become  neceflai  v 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  Rome.  By  its  population,  its 
wealth,  the  great  influx  of  Grangers,  the  eftablifhments 
formed  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  which  the  conquerors  did 
not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  deflroy,  this  town, 
the  centre  of  commerce,  and  already  pofTelling  where¬ 
with  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  fciences,  was  fufficient 
of  itfelf  to  the  prefervation  of  their  facred  flame. 

The  fed:  of  Academics,  in  which,  from  its  origin, 
the  mathematics  had  been  cultivated,  and  which  confi¬ 


ned  its philofophical  infirudnon  aimed  entirely  toproving 
the  utility  of  doubt,  and  afcertaming  the  narrow  limits 
or  certainty,  mud  of  courfe  have  been  a  fe<d  of  men  of 


learning;  and  as  the  dodlrine  had  nothing  in  it  calcula¬ 
ted  to  give  alarm  to  defpots,  it  fiourifhed  in  the  fchool 
of  Alexandria. 

The  theory  of  conic  fe&ions,  with  the  method  of 
employing  it,  whether  for  the  condrudang  of  geometrical 
loci,  or  for  the  folation  of  problems,  and  the  difcovery 
of  fome  other  curves,  extended  the  limits,  hitherto  fo 
narrow,  of  the  fcience  of  geometry. 

Archimedes  difcovered  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola, 
and  meafured  the  furface  of  the  fphere.  Thefe  were 
the  firfl  advances  in  the  theory  of  limits  which  determines 
the  ultimate  value  of  a  quantity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  value  to  which  the  quantity  in  an  infinite  progreflion 
inceflantly  approaches,  but  never  attains;  that  theory 
which  teaches  how  to  determine  the  ratios  of  evanef- 
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cent  quantities,  and  by  other  precedes  to  deduce  from 
thefe  ratios  the  proportions  of  finite  magnitudes:  in  a 
word,  that  very  calculus  which  the  moderns,  with  more 
pride  than  juftice,  have  termed  the  calculus  of  infinities. 

It  was  Archimedes  who  flrft  determined  the  proportion 
of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  in  num¬ 
bers  nearly  true;  who  taught  us  how  to  obtain  values 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  accuracy,  and  made 
known  the  methods  of  approximation,  that  happy 
remedy  for  the  defers  of  the  known  methods,  and 
frequently  of  the  fcience  itfelf. 

He  may,  in  fome  refped:,  be  confidered  as  the  father 
of  rational  or  theoretical  mechanics.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  theory  of  the  lever,  as  well  as  the  di£ 
covery  of  that  principle  of  hydroflatics,  that  a  body  im- 
merfed  in  any  fluid,  lofes  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal  to 
the  mafs  of  fluid  it  has  difplaced. 

The  fcrew  that  bears  his  name,  his  burning  glades, 
the  prodigies  of  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  attefl  his  fkill  in 
the  art  of  conftrudting  mechanical  inflruments,  which 
the  learned  had  negle£ted,  becaufe  the  principles  of  the 
theory  at  that  time  known  we  re  inadequate  to  the  attain¬ 
ment.  Thefe  grand  difcoreries,  thefe  new  fciences, 
place  Archimedes  among  them  happy  geniufes  whofe 
life  forms  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  whofe 
exigence  may  be  confidered  as  one  one  of  the  munifi¬ 
cent  gifts  of  nature. 

It  is  in  th-  *cajol  cf  i  i  1  c xai  di  1a  that  we  find  the  flr.il> 
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o.  aIgv.oia;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  calculation  of 
4-.^  ±fcitieo  confidcred  fimply  as  fuch.  The  nature  of  the 
problems  propofed  and  refolved  in  the  work  of  Diophan- 
tus,  made  it  necedary  that  numbers  fliould  be  confidered 
as  having  a  general  value,  undetermined  in  their  parti¬ 
cular  legations,  and  fubjebt  only  to  certain  conditions. 

But  tins  fcience  had  not  then,  as  at  prefent,  its  ap¬ 
propriate  ligns,  methods  and  technical  operations.  The 
general  value  of  quantities  was  reprefented  by  words; 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  feries  of  reafonings  that 
the  folution  of  problems  was  difcovered  and  developed. 

-  ne  obfervations  oi  the  Chaldeans,  tranfmitted  to 
Ariftotle  by  Alexander,  accelerated  the  progrefs  of 
adronomy.  The  mod  brilliant  portion  of  them  was 
due  to  the  genius  of  Hipparchus.  And  if,  after  him  in 
astronomy,  as  after  Archimedes  in  geometry  and  me¬ 
chanics,  we  no  longer  perceive  thofe  difcoveries  and 
d  1  chcnang^,  as  it  were,  the  whole  face  of 
a  fcience,  they  yetior  along  time  continued  to  improve, 
expand,  and  enrich  themfelves  by  the  truths  of  detail. 

In  his  hidory  of  animals,  Aridotle  had  laid  down  the 
principles  and  furnifhed  an  excellent  model  for  obferving 
with  accuracy,  and  deferibing  according  to  fydem,  the 
objects  of  nature,  as  well  as  for  clading  thofe  obfervations, 
and  catching  with  readinefs  the  general  refults  which  they 
exhibited.  The  hidory  of  plants  and  of  minerals  were 
treated  afterwards  by  others,  but  with  inferior  precidon; 
and  with  views  lefs  e^tenfiye  and  led  philofophical. 


The  progrefs  of  anatomy  was  very  flow,  not  only 
becaufe  religious  prejudices  would  not  admit  of  the  dif- 
fedion  of  dead  bodies,  but  from  the  vulgar  opinion  which 
regarded  the  touch  of  fuch  bodies  as  a  fort  of  moral  de¬ 
filement. 

\  •.  r 

The  medinal  fyilem  of  Hippocrates  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fcience  of  obfervation,  which  as  yet  had 
led  only  to  empirical  methods.  Thefpirit  of  fed,  and 
the  love  of  hypothetical  pofitions  foon  infeded  it.  But 
if  the  number  of  errors  was  greater  than  that  of  new 
truths,  if  the  prejudices  or  fyflems  of  the  praditioners  did 
more  harm  than  their  obfervations  were  calculated  to  do 
good,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fcience  made 
during  this  epoch,  a  real,  though  very  /light  progrefs. 

Arifiotle  introduced  into  natural  philofophy  neither 
the  accuracy  nor  the  prudent  referve  which  charaderife 
his  hiilory  of  animals.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  cuftoms 
of  his  age,  to  the  take  of  the  fchools,  by  disfiguring  it 
with  thole  hypothetical  data,  which,  from  their  vague 
nature,  explain  every  thing  with  a  fort  of  readinefs, 
becaufe  they  are  able  to  explain  nothing  with  precifion. 

Befides,  obfervation  alone  was  not  enough  ;  experi¬ 
ments  were  nece/Tar y:  thefe  demanded  inkruments; 
and  it  appears  that  at  that  time  men  had  not  fufficiently 
colleded  fads,  had  not  examined  them  with  the  proper 
minutenefs,  to  reel  the  want,  to  conceive  the  idea  of 

tnis  mode  of  interrogating  nature,  and  obliging  her  to 
anfwer  us. 
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At  this  epoch  alfo,  the  hiffory  of  the  progrefs  of 
<  natural  philofophy  is  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of 
truths,  acquired  by  chance,  and  derived  from  obferva- 
tions  furnifhed  by  the  practice  of  the  arts,  rather  than 
from  the  refearches  of  the  learned.  Hydraulics,  and 
efpecialily  optics,  prefent  us  with  a  harveft  fomewhat  lefs 
flerile;  but  thefe  alfo  confift  rather  of  faCts,  which 
were  remarked  becaufe  they  fell  in  the  way  and  forced 
attention,  than  of  theories  or  phyfical  laws  difcovered 
by  experiments,  or  obtained  by  meditation  and  ftudy. 

Agriculture  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  fimple 
routine  and  a  few  regulations,  which  priefts,  in  trans¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  people,  had  corrupted  with  their 
fuperflition.  It  became  with  the  Greeks,  and  dill  more 
with  the  Romans,  an  important  and  refpeCted  art;  and 
men  of  greatefl  learning  employed  themfelves  in 
collecting  itsufages  and  precepts.  Thefe  collections  of 
faCts,  precifely  described  and  judicioufiy  arranged,  were 
ufeful  to  enlighten  the  practical  cultivator,  and  to  extend 
fuch  methods  as  had  proved  valuable;  but  the  age  of 
experiment  and  regular  deduction  was  dill  very  far  off 

The  mechanic  arts  began  to  conned  themfelves  with 
the  fciences.  Philosophers  examined  the  labours,  fought 
the  oiigin,  and  fludied  the  hiftory  of  thefe  arts;  at  the 
fame  time  they  defciibed  the  proceffes  and  fiuits  of  thofe 
which  were  cultivated  in  diffeient  countries,  and  were 
induced  to  collect  together  their  obfervations/  and  traaf* 
mil  them  to  pofteiiiy. 
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Thus  Pliny,  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of  his  natural 
hiiiory,  includes  man,  nature  and  the  arts.  This  work 
is  a  valuable  and  complete  inventory  of  what  at  that 
time  conftituted  the  true  (lores  of  the  human  mind:  nor 
can  his  claims  to  our  gratitude  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
charge,  however  merited,  of  his  having  collected  with 
too  little  difcrimination  and  too  much  credulity,  what 
the  ignorance  or  lying  vanity  of  hblorians  prefented  to 
his  avidity,  not  to  be  fatiated,  of  knowing  every  thing. 

In  the  midd  of  the  decline  of  Greece,  Athens, 
which,  in  the  days  of  its  power,  had  honoured  philofo- 
phy  and  letters,  owed  to  them,  in  its  turn,  the  preferv- 
ing  for  a  longer  period  fome  remains  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour.  In  its  tribune,  indeed,  the  deflinies  of  Greece 
and  Aha  were  no  longer  decided;  it  was,  however,  in 
the  fchools  of  Athens  that  the  Romans  acquired  the 
fecrets  of  eloquence ;  and  it  was  at  the  feet  of  Demodhe- 
lies’  lamp  that  the  fird  of  their  orators  was  formed. 

The  academy,  the  lyceum,  the  portico,  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  were  the  nurfery  and  principal  fchool  of 
the  four  fe£ts  that  difputed  the  empire  of  phiiofophy. 

It  was  taught  in  the  academy,  that  every  thing  is 
doubtful;  that  man  can  attain,  as  to  any  objeft,  neither 
abfolute  certainty  nor  a  true  comprehenfion ;  in  fine, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  go  farther,  that  he  could  not  be 
fure  of  this  very  impofTibility  of  knowing  any  thing,  and 
that  it  was  proper  to  doubt  eyen  of  the  neceility  of 
doubting. 
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.  The  °Pinions  of  different  philofophers,  were  ex- 
plained,  defended  and  oppofed  in  this  fchool,  but  merely 
as  hypothefes  calculated  to  exercife  the  mind  and 
ll  lull  rate  more  fully,  by  the  uncertainty  which  accom¬ 
panied  thefe  difputes,  the  vanity  of  human  knowledge 

and  ablurdity  of  the  dogmatical  confidence  of  the  other 
feds. 

This  dodrine,  if  it  go  no  farther  than  to  difcounte- 
nance  reafoning  upon  words  to  which  we  can  affix  no 
clear  and  precife  ideas;  than  to  proportion  our  belief  in 
any  proportion  to  the  degree  of  probability  it  bears; 
than  to  afcertam,  as  to  every  ipecies  of  knowledge,  the 
bound-s  of  certainty  we  are  able  to  acquire, — this  fcep- 
ticifm  is  then  rational ;  but  when  it  extends  to  demon- 
fir  ated  truths ;  when  it  attacks  the  principles  of  morality, 
it  becomes  either  weaknefs  on  infanity;  and  fuch  is  the 
extreme  into  which  the  fophifts  have  fallen,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  academy  the  firft  difciples  of  Plato. 

We  fhall  follow  the  fleps  of  thefe  fceptics,  and 
exhibit  the  caufe  of  their  errors.  We  fhall  examine 
what,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  dodrine,  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  paffion,  fo  prevalent,  of  diftinguiffiing 
themfelves  by  whimfical  opinions  ;  and  final!  {hew,  that, 
though  fufficiently  refuted  by  the  inflind  of  other  men, 
by  the  inflind  which  direded  thefe  fophifls  themfelves 
in  the  ordinary  condud  of  life,  they  were  neither  pro¬ 
perly  refuted,  nor  even  under  flood,  by  the  philofophers 
of  the  day. 
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Meanwhile  this  fceptical  mania  did  not  pofTefs  the* 
whole  Tea  of  academics  ;  and  the  dodrine  of  an  eternal 
idea,  juft,  comely,  honed,  independent  of  the  intereds 
and  conventions  of  men,  and  even  of  their  exidence, 
an  idea  that,  imprinted  on  the  foul,  becomes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  duty  and  the  law  of  our  adions,  this  dodrine, 
derived  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  was  dill  incul¬ 
cated  in  his  fchool,  and  condituted  the  balls  of  moral 
indrudion. 

.Ariftotle  was  no  better  (killed  than  his  mafter  in 
the  art  of  analyfing  ideas;  that  is,  of  afcending  ftep  by 
ftep  to  the  moft  Ample  ideas  that  have  entered  into  their 
combination,  of  obferving  the  formation  of  thefe  Ample 
ideas  themfelves,  of  following  in  thefe  operations  the 

regular  procedure  of  the  mind,  and  developement  of  its 
faculties. 


His  metaphyfics,  like  thofe  of  the  other  philofopher 
confilled  of  a  vague  dotfrine,  founded  fometimes  upo 
anabufeof  words,  and  fometimes  upon  mere  hypothefe 
To  him,  however,  we  owe  that  important  trutl 
that  firft  ftep  in  the  fcience  of  the  human  mind  th 

OUR  IDEAS,  EVEN  SUCH  AS  ARE  MOST  ABSTRACT 

most  strictly  intellectual,  fotofpeak,  hav 

THEIR  ORIGIN  IN  OUR  SENSATIONS.  But  this  tmt 
he  failed  to  fupport  by  any  demonftration.  It  was  rathi 
the  intuitive  perception  of  a  man  of  genius,  than  th 
refult  of  a  fenes  of  obfervations  accurately  analyfet 
and  fyftematically  combined,  in  order  to  derive  froi 
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them  Tome  genera!  truth.  Accordingly,  this  germ,  caft 
in  an  ungrateful  foil,  produced  no  ufeful  fruit  till  after 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

AriftotJe,  in  his  dialectics,  having  reduced  all  de- 
monftrations  to  a  train  of  arguments  drawn  up  in  a  fyl- 
logiftical  form,  and  then  divided  all  imaginable  propo¬ 
rtions  under  four  heads,  teaches  us  to  difcover,  among 
the  pofible  combinations  of  proportions  of  thefe  four 
clalfes  in  collections  of  three  and  three,  thofe  which 
anfwrer  to  the  nature  of  conclusive  fyllogifms,  and  may 
be  admitted  without  apprehenfon.  In  this  way  we 
may  judge  of  the  cogency  or  weaknefs  of  an  argument, 
merely  by  knowing  to  what  clafs  it  belongs:  and  thus 
the  art  of  right  reafoning  is  fubjeCted  in  fome  meafure  to 
technical  rules. 

This  ingenious  idea  has  hitherto  remained  ufelefs; 
but  perhaps  it  may  one  day  become  the  leading  Iteps 
toward  a  perfection  which  the  art  of  reafoning  and 
difcuflion  feems  (till  to  expeCt. 

Every  virtue,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  vices,  of  which  one  is  its  defect,  and  the 
other  its  excefs  ;  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  one  of  thofe 
natural  inclinations  which  reafon  equally  forbids  us  too 
ft’rongly  to  refit,  and  too  Ilavilhly  to  obey. 

This  general  principle  mult  have  been  fuggelted  to 
him  by  one  of  thofe  vague  ideas  of  order  and  conformity, 
fo  common  at  that  time  in  philofophy  ;  but  he  proved  its 
truth,  by  applying  it  to  the  vocabulary  of  words  which, 
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in  the  Greek  language,  exprefled  what  were  called  the 
virtues. 

About  the  fame  period,  two  new  feet s,  founding 
their  fyftems  of  morality,  at  lead  in  appearance,  upon 
two  contrary  principles,  divided  the  general  mind,  ex¬ 
tended  their  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  fchools, 
and  haflened  the  fall  of  Greek  fuperdition  ;  but,  unhap¬ 
pily  a  fuperdition  more  gloomy,  more  dangerous,  more 
inimical  to  knowledge,  was  foon  to  fucceed  it. 

The  doics  made  virtue  and  happinefs  confid  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  foul  alike  infenfible  to  pleafure  and  to 
pain,  free  from  all  the  paflions,  fuperior  to  every  fear* 
every  weaknefs,  knowing  no  abfolute  good  but  virtue, 
no  real  evil  but  remorfe.  They  believed  that  man  was 
capable  of  railing  himfelf  to  this  elevation,  if  he  podefTed 
a  drong  and  condant  defire  of  doing  fo  ;  and  that  then, 
independent  of  fortune,  always  mader  of  himfelf,  he 
was  equally  in acceflable  to  vice  and  calamity. 

An  individual  mind  animates  the  world  :  it  is  pre- 
fent  in  every  thing,  if  it  be  not  every  thing,  if  there 
exid  any  other  thing  than  itfeif.  The  fouls  of  human 
beings  are  emanations  of  it.  That  of  the  fage,  who 
has  not  defiled  the  purity  of  his  origin,  is  re-united,  at 
the  indant  of  death,  to  this  univerfal  fpirit.  Accordingly, 
to  the  fage,  death  would  be  a  blefling,  if,  fubmifhve  to 
nature,  hardened  againd  what  vulgar  men  call  evils,  it 
was  not  more  glorious  in  him  to  regard  it  with  indif¬ 
ference. 
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By  -Epicui  us,  happinefs  is  placed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  pleafure,  and  in  freedom  from  pain.  Virtue,  accord- 
^  to  nim,  confifts  in  following  the  natural  inclina¬ 
tions  or  tne  heart,  at  the  fame  time  taking  care  to  purify 
and  dired  them.  The  pradice  of  temperance,  which 
prevents  pain,  and,  by  preferving  our  faculties  in  their 
full  force,  fecures  ail  the  enjoyments  that  nature  has 
provided  for  us  ;  the  care  to  guard  ourfelves  again  ft: 
hatCiul  and  violent  pailions  that  torment  and  rend  the 
delivered  up  to  their  bitternefs  and  fury;  the  farther 
care  to  cultivate,  on  the  contrary,  the  mild  and  tender 
affections ;  to  be  frugal  of  pleafures  that  how  from  bene¬ 
volence  ;  to  preferve  the  foul  in  purity,  that  we  may 
avoid  the  fhame  and  remorfe  which  puniih  vice,  and 
enjoy  the  delicious  fentiment  that  is  the  reward  of  lau¬ 
dable  adions :  fuch  is  the  road  that  conduds  at  once 
both  to  happinefs  and  virtue. 

Epicurus  regarded  the  univerfe  only  as  a  collection 
of  atoms,  the  different  combinations  of  which  were  fub- 
jeded  to  neceffary  laws.  The  human  foul  was  itfelf  one 
of  thofe  -combinations.  The  atoms  which  compofed  it 
united  when  the  body  began  to  live,  were  difperfed  at 
the  moment  of  death,  to  unite  themfelves  again  to  the 
common  mafs,  and  enter  into  new  combinations. 

Unwilling  too  violently  to  (hock  popular  prejudices, 
be  admitted  of  Gods;  but,  indifferent  to  the  adions  of 
men,  (hangers  to  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  go¬ 
verned,  like  other  beings,  by  the  general  laws  of  its 


mechanifm,  they  were  a  fort  of  excrefcence  of  the 
fyftc  m. 

Men  of  morofe,  proud,  and  unjuft  characters,  fcreen- 
ed  themfelves  under  the  mafic  of  ftoicifm,  while  volup¬ 
tuous  and  corrupt  men  frequently  ftole  into  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  Some  calumniated  the  principles  of  the 
Epicureans,  who  were  accufed  of  placing  the  fovereign 
good  in  the  gratification  of  fenfual  appetites.  Others 
turned  into  ridicule  the  pretenfions  of  the  fage  Zeno, 
who,  whether  a  Have  at  the  mill,  or  tormented  with  the 
gout,  was  equally  happy,  free,  and  independent. 

The  philofophy  that  pretended  to  fear  above  nature, 
and  that  which  wifhed  only  to  obey  nature;  the  mora¬ 
lity  which  acknowledged  no  other  good  than  virtue, 
and  that  which  placed  happinefs  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  inclinations,  led  to  the  fame  practical  confe- 
quences,  though  departing  from  fuch  oppofite  princi¬ 
ples,  and  holding  fo  contrary  a  language.  This  refem- 
blance  between  the  moral  precepts  of  all  fyftems  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  all  feds  of  philofophy,  would  be  fufEcient  to 
prove  that  they  have  a  foundation  independent  of  the 
dogmas  of  thofe  religions,  or  the  principles  of  thofe 
feds ;  that  it  is  in  the  moral  conftitution  of  man  we 
muft  feek  the  bafis  of  his  duties,  the  origin  of  his  ideas 
of  juftice  and  virtue :  a  truth  which  the  fed  of  Epicure¬ 
ans  approached  more  nearly  than  any  other;  and  no 
circumftance  perhaps  fo  much  contributed  to  draw  upon 
it  the  enmity  of  all  claffes  of  hypocrites  with  whom 
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morality  was  no  commercial  object  of  which  they 
tioufly  contended  for  the  monopoly. 


The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  involved  that  of  the 
political  fcmnces.  -A. iter  Piato,  Ariltotle,  and  Xenophon, 
they  al  mod  ceafed  to  be  included  in  the  fyftem  of 

philofophy. 


But  it  is  time  to  fpeak  of  an  event  that  changed  the 
lot  of  a  confi derable  part  of  the  world,  and  exercifed  on 
toe  pi  ogress  of  tne  mind  an  influence  that  has  reached 


even  to  ourfelves. 


If  we  except  India  and  China,  the  city  of  Rome 
had  extended  its  empire  over  every  nation  in  which 
human  intelligence  had  rifen  above  the  weaknefs  of  its 
earliett  infancy. 

It  gave  laws  to  all  the  countries  into  which  the 
Greeks  had  introduced  their  language,  their  fciences, 
and  their  philofophy;  and  thefe  nations,  held  by  a 
chain  which  victory  had  fattened  to  the  foot  of  the 
capitol,  no  longer  exitted  but  by  the  will  of  Rome,  and 
for  the  pafiions  of  its  chiefs. 

A  true  picture  of  the  confutation  of  this  fovereign 
city  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  objeft  of  this  work.  We 
fhall  there  fee  the  origin  of  hereditary  patrician  rank, 
and  the  artful  means  that  v/ere  adopted  to  give  it  greater 
{lability  and  force,  by  rendering  it  lefs  odious ;  we  fhall 
there  fee  a  people  inured  to  arms,  but  never  employing 
them  in  domeftic  diiTentions;  uniting  real  power  to 
legal  authority,  yet  fcarcely  defending  themfelves  againtt 
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a  haughty  fenate,  that,  while  it  rivetted  the  chains  of 
fuperftition,  dazzled  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
fplendor  of  their  viflories  ;  a  great  nation,  the  fport  in 
turn  both  of  its  tyrants  and  its  deienders,  and  the  pati¬ 
ent  dune,  for  four  centuries,  of  a  mode  of  taking  votes, 
abfurd  but  confecrated. 

We  (ball  fee  this  conftitution,  made  for  a  fmgle 
city,  change  its  nature  without  changing  its  form, 
when  it  was  neceffary  to  extend  it  to  a  great  empire 
unable  to  maintain  itfelf  but  by  continual  wars,  and  pre- 
fently  deftroyed  by  its  own  armies  ;  andiaftly,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  fovereign  people,  debafed  by  the  habit  01  being 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  public  treafurv,  and 
corrupted  by  the  bounty  of  the  fenators,  felling  to  an 
individual  the  imaginary  remains  of  their  ufelefs  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  the  Romans  led  them  to  fearch  in 
Greece  for  matters  in  the  art  of  eloquence,  which  in 
Rome  was  one  of  the  roads  to  fortune.  That  tafte  for 
exclufive  and  refined  enjoyments,  that  want  of  new 
pleafures,  which  fprings  from  wealth  and  idlenefs,  made 
them  court  others  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  the 
converfation  of  their  phiiofophers.  But  the  fciences, 
philofophy,  and  the  arts  connected  with  painting,  were 
plants  foreign  to  the  foil  of  Rome.  The  avarice  of  the 
conquerors  covered  Italy  v/ith  the  matter-pieces  of 
Greece,  taken  by  violence  from  the  temples,  from  cities 
of  which  they  conttituted  the  ornament,  and  where  they 
ferved  as  a  confglation  under  flavery.  But  the  prod-no 
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tions  of  no  Roman  dared  mix  with  them.  Cicero, 
•Lucretius  and  Seneca  wrote  eloquently  in  their  language 

r  n  phi.ofophy,  but  it  was  upon  Grecian  philofopby; 
and  to  reform  the  barbarous  calendar  of  Numa,  Ctefar 
%ras  obliged  to  employ  a  mathematician  from  Alexandria. 

,  Rome,  Jong  torn  by  the  faflions  of  ambitious  gene- 
*u!3,  Duiied  in  new  conquelfs,  or  agitated  by  civil  dif- 
cords,  fell  at  laft  from  its  reftlefs  liberty  into  a  mili¬ 
tary  defpotifm  ftill  more  reftlefs.  And  where,  among 
the  chiefs  that  afpired  to  tyranny,  and  foon  after  under 
tne  defpots  who  feared  truth  and  equally  hated  both 
talents  and  virtue,  were  the  tranquil  meditations  ofphi- 
iolophy  and  the  fciences  to  find  a  place?  Befides,  the 
Lienees  and  philofophy  are  neceffarily  neglefled  as  bar¬ 
ren  and  unprofitable  in  every  country  where  feme  ho¬ 
nourable  career,  leading  to  wealth  and  dignities,  is 
open  to  all  whom  their'  natural  inclination  may  difpofe 
to  itudy:  and  fuch  at  Rome  was  that  of  jurifprudence. 

Vnen  laws,  as  in  the  eaft,  are  allied  to  religion,  the 
rignt  ox  inteipreting  them  becomes  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
fupports  of  facer  dotal  tyranny.  In  Greece  they  had 
conftituted  a  part  of  the  code  given  to  each  -city  by  its 
refpeflive  legifiator,  who  had  aflimilated  them  to  the 
fpnu  Oi  the  conmtution  and  government  which  he  efta- 
blilhed.  They  experienced  but  few  alterations.  The 
magiftrates  frequently  abufed  them,  and  individual  in- 
ftances  of  injuftice  were  not  lefs  frequent}  but  the  vices 
of  the  laws  never  extended  in  Greece  to  a  regular  fyttem 
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of  robbery,  reduced  to  the  cold  forms  of  calculation, 
In  Rome,  where  for  a  long  time  no  other  authority  was 
known  but  the  tradition  of  cuftoms,  where  the  judges 
declared  every  year  by  what  principles  difputes  would 
be  decided  during  the  continuance  of  their  magiftracy, 
where  the  firfi:  written  laws  were  a  compilation  from  the 
Greek  laws,  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs,  more  anxious 
to  preferve  their  power  than  to  honour  it  by  prefenting  a 
found  code  of  legiflation:  in  Rome,  where,  after  that 
period,  laws,  dictated  at  one  time  by  the  party  of  the 
fenate,  and  at  another  by  the  party  of  the  people,  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other  v/ith  rapidity,  and  were  incefiantly 
either  deftroyed  or  confirmed,  meliorated  or  aggravated 
by  new  declarations,  the  multiplicity,,  the  complication 
and  the  obfcurity  of  the  laws,  an  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  fluctuation  of  the  language,  foon  made  of  this 
fludy  a  fcience  apart.  The  fenate,  taking  advantage  of 
the  refpect  of  the  people  for  the  ancient  inftitutions,  foon 
felt  that  the  privilege  of  interpreting  laws  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  making  new  ones;  and  accordingly 
this  body  abounded  with  lawyers.  Their  power  fur- 
vived  that  of  the  fenate  itfelf:  it  increafed  under  the 
emperors,  becaufe  it  is  neceffarily  greater  as  the  code  of 
legiflation  becomes  more  anomalous  and  uncertain. 

Jurifpiudence  then  is  the  only  new  fcience  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Romans.  We  fhall  trace  its  hif- 
.tory,  fince  it  is  .connected  v/ith  the  progrefs  which  the 
fcience  of  legiflation  has  made  among  the  moderns,  and 
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particularly  with  the  obflacles  which  that  legiflation 
has  had  to  encounter. 

We  (hall  {how,  that  refpedl  for  the  poftive  law  of 
the  Romans  has  contributed  to  preferve  fome  ideas  of 
the  natural  law  of  men,  in  order  afterwards  to  prevent 
thefe  ideas  from  increafing  and  extending  themfelves; 
and  that  while  wre  are  indebted  to  their  code  for  a  fmall 
quantity  of  truths,  it  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  far  greater 
portion  of  tyrannical  prejudices. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  penal  laws,  under  the  republic, 
is  worthy  our  notice.  They  in  a  manner  rendered 
facred  the  blood  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  penalty  of 
death  could  not  be  inflicted,  without  calling  forth  that 
extraordinary  power  which  announced  public  calamities 
and  danger  to  the  country.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  might  be  claimed  as  judge  between  a  {ingle  indivi¬ 
dual  and  the  republic.  It  was  found  that,  with  a  free 
people,  this  mildnefs  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  politi¬ 
cal  diflentions  from  degenerating  into  cruel  mafacres  ; 
the  objedt  was  to  corredt,  by  the  humanity  of  the  laws, 
the  ferocious  manners  of  a  people  that,  even  in  its  fports, 
fquandered  profufely  the  blood  of  its  {laves.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  If  opping  at  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  in  no  coun¬ 
try  have  florins  fo  numerous  and  violent  been  attended 
with  fo  few  crimes,  or  cod  fo  little  blood. 

No  work  of  the  Romans  upon  the  fubjedl  of  politics 
has  defcended  to  us.  That  of  Cicero  upon  laws  was 
probably  but  an  embellifhed  extract  from  the  books  of 
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the  Greeks.  It  was  not  amidd  the  convulfions  of  ex¬ 
piring  liberty,  that  moral  fcience  could  refine  and  perfect 
itfelf.  Under  the  defpotifm  of  the  Csefars,  dudy 
would  have  experienced  no  ether  condruedion  than  a 
confpiracy  againd  their  power.  In  fiiort,  nothing  more 
clearly  proves  how  much  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of 
this  fcience,  than  the  example  they  furnifh  us,  not  to 
be  equalled  in  the  annals  ol  hidory,  oi  an  unin  ter  fitted 
fuccefiion,  from  Nerva  to  Marc  Antony,  of  five  empe¬ 
rors,  podedrng  at  once  virtue,  talents,  knowledge,  a  love 
of  glory,  and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  without  a 
{ingle  inditution  originating  from  them  that  has  marxed 
the  dedre  of  fixing  bounds  to  delpotum,  or  preventing 
revolutions,  and  of  cementing  by  new  ties  the  parts  Qa 
that  huge  mafs,  of  which  every  thing  predi&ed  the  ap¬ 
proaching  difiblution. 

The  union  of  fo  many  nations  under  one  fovereignty, 
the  fpread  of  too  languages  which  divided  the  empire, 
and  which  were  alike  familiar  to  almod  every  well-in¬ 
formed  mind,  thefe  caufes,  afting  in  concert,  mud  have 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  more  equal  didufion  of 
knowledge  over  a  greater  fpace.  Another  natural  effect 
mud  have  been  to  weaken  by  degrees  the  differences 
which  feparated  the  philofophical  feels,  and  to  unite 
them  into  one,  that  flrould  contain  fuch  opinions  of  each 
as  were  mod  conformable  to  reafon,  and  w  hich  a  fober 
invedigation  had  tended  to  confirm.  This  was  the 
point  to  which  reafon  could  not  fail  to  bring  philofophers 
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when,  from  the  effed  of  time  on  the  enthufiafm  of  fee- 
fanes,  her  voice  alone  was  fuffered  to  be  heard.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  already,  in  Seneca,  marks  of  this 
philofophy :  indeed  it  was  never  entirely  diftind  from 
the  left  of  the  academics,  which  at  length  appeared  to 
become  entirely  the  fame  with  it;  and  the  mofl  modern 

of  the  difciples  of  Plato  were  the  founders  of  the  fecfl 
of  eledics. 

Almoft  every  religion  of  the  empire  had  been  national ; 
but  they  all  poffeffed  ftrong  lines  of  refemblance,  and 
in  a  manner  a  family  likenefs.  No  mefcaphyfical  doc¬ 
trines  ;  many  frrange  ceremonies,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  the  people,  and  frequently  the  priefls,  were  igno¬ 
rant;  an  abfurd  mythology,  in  which  the  multitude  read 
the  marvellous  hiftory  of  its  Gods  only,  but  which  men 
better  enlightened  fufpeded  to  be  an  allegory  of  dodrines 
more  fublime;  bloody  facrifices;  idols  reprefenting  Gods, 
and  of  which  fome  poffe/Ted  a  celeftial  virtue;  pontiffs 
devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  each  divinity,  but  without 
forming  a  political  corps,  and  even  without  being  uni¬ 
ted  in  a  religious  communion;  oracular  powers  attached 
to  certain  temples.,  refiding  in  certain  ftatues;  and 
laftly,  myfleries,  which  their  hierophants  never  revealed 
without  impofing  an  inviolable  law  of  fecrecy.  Thefe 
were  the  features  of  refemblance. 

Let  us  a  ad,  that  the  pnefls,  arbiters  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  confidence,  had  prefumed  to  affert  no  claim  upon 
the  moral  confidence  ;  that  they  direded  the  pradice 
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cf  worfhlp,  but  not  the  adions  of  private  life.  They 
fold  oracles  and  auguries  to  political  powers  ;  they 
could  precipitate  nations  into  war  ;  they  could  didate 
to  them  crimes  ;  but  they  exercifed  no  influence  either 
over  the  government  or  the  laws. 

When  the  different  nations,  fubjeds  now  of  the 
fame  empire,  enjoyed  an  habitual  intercourfe,  and 
knowledge  had  every  where  made  nearly  an  equal  pro- 
grefs,  it  was  foon  difeovered,  by  well-informed  minds, 
that  all  this  multifarious  worfhip  was  that  of  one  only 
God,  of  whom  the  numerous  divinities,  the  immediate 
cbjeds  of  popular  adoration,  were  but  the  modifications 
or  the  miniflers. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  Gauls,  and  in  forne  cantons 
of  the  eaft,  the  Romans  had  found  religions  of  another 
kind.  There  the  priefts  were  the  arbiters  of  morality  ; 
and  virtue  confided  in  obedience  to  a  God,  of  whom 
they  called  themfelves  the  foie  interpreters.  Their 
power  extended  over  the  v/hole  man  ;  the  temple  and 
the  country  were  confounded  :  without  being  previously 
an  adorer  of  Jehova,  or  CEfus,  it  was  impoflible  to  be 
a  citizen  or  fubjed  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  priefls  deter¬ 
mined  to  what  human  laws  their  God  exaded  obedi¬ 
ence. 

Thefe  religions  were  calculated  to  wound  the  pride 
pf  the  mailers  of  the  world.  That  of  the  Gauls  was 
too  powerful  for  them  not  to  feek  immediately  its  de^ 
flrudion.  The  Jewifn  nation  was  even  difperfed.  But 
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the  vigilance  of  government  either  difdained,  or  eiie 
was  unable  to  reach,  the  obfcure  fefls  that  fecretly  for¬ 
med  themfelves  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  fyftems  of 
worfhip. 

One  of  the  benefits  refulting  from  the  propagation 
Oi  the  Greek  philofophy,  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  a 
belief  in  the  popular  divinities  in  all  clafies  of  men  who 
had  received  any  tolerable  education.  J\.  vague  kind 
of  deifm,  or  the  pure  mechanifm  of  Epicurus,  was,  even 
at  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  common  do&rine  of  every 
enlightened  mind,  and  of  all  thofe  who  had  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs.  This  clafs  of  men  was  necefia- 
nly  attached  to  the  old  religion,  which  however  it 
fought  to  purify  from  its  drofs  ;  for  the  multiplicity  of 
Gods  of  every  country  had  tired  out  even  the  credulity 
me  people.  Then  were  feen  philofophers  forming 
fyftems  upon  the  idea  of  interpofing  genii,  and  fubmit- 
ting  to  preparatory  cbfervances,  rites,  and  a  religious 
difciplme,  to  render  themielves  more  worthy  of  ap¬ 
proaching  thefe  ftiperior  effences  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  they  fought  the  principles  of  this 
dodrine. 

The  inhabitants  0i  conquered  nations,  the  children 
of  misfortune,  men  of  a  weak  but  fanguine  imagination, 
would  from  preference  attach  themfelves  to  the  facerdotal 
religions ;  becaufe  the  intereft  of  the  ruling  priefts  dic¬ 
tated  to  them  that  very  do&rine  of  equality  in  ftavery, 
of  the  renunciation  of  temporal  enjoyments,  of  rewards 
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in  heaven  referved  for  blind  fub million,  lor  fuffe  rings, 
for  mortifications  indited  voluntarily,  or  endured  with¬ 
out  repining  ;  that  dodrine  fo  attractive,  io  comolatory 
to  opprefled  humanity  1  But  they  felt  the  necefiity  of 
relieving,  by  metaphyfical  fubtletics,  their  grofs  my¬ 
thology  :  and  here  again  they  had  recourfe  to  Plato. 
His  dialogues  were  the  arfenal  to  which  two  oppofte 
parties  reforted  to  forge  their  theological  arms.  In  the 
fecjuel  we  fhall  fee  Aridotle  obtaining  a  fimiiai  nonoui, 
and  becoming  at  once  the  mailer  of  the  theologians,  and 
chief  of  the  athieds. 

Twenty  Egyptian  andjewifh  feels,  united  their  forces 
agairdl  the  religion  of  the  empire,  but  contending  againft 
each  other  with  equal  fury,  were  lod  at  length  in  the 
religion  cf  Jefus.  From  their  wreck  were  compofed  a 
hidory,  a  creed,  a  ritual,  and  a  fyflem  of  morality,  to 
■which  by  degrees  the  mafs  of  thefe  fanatics  attached 
themfelves. 

They  all  believed  in  a  Child,  a  Mediah  fent  from 
God  to  redore  the  human  race.  This  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  dodrine  of  every  fed  that  attempted  to  raife 
itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  feds.  They  difputed 
refpeding  the  time  and  place  of  his  appearance,  and  his 
mortal  name  :  but  a  prophet,  faid  to  have  darted  up  in 
Paleftme,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  eclipfed  all  the  other 
expeded  prophets,  and  the  new  fanatics  rallied  under 
the  dandard  of  the  fon  of  Mary. 
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In  proportion  as  the  empire  weakened,  the  progrefs 
,ca  this  religion  of  Chrifl  became  more  rapid.  The 
degraded  f  ate  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world 


extended  to  their  Gods,  who,  after  prefiding  in  their 
victories,  were  no  longer  regarded  than  as  the  impotent 
witneifes  of  their  defeat.  I  he  fpirit  of  the  new  fed:  was 
jbexer  hated  to  periods  of  decline  and  misfortune.  Its 
.chieii,  in  fpne  of  their  impoftures  and  their  vices,  were 


enthuliatrs  ready  to  fuffer  death  for  their  dodrine.  The 
religious  zeal  of  the  philofophers  and  of  the  great,  was 
only  a  political  devotion  :  and  every  religion  which  men 
permit  themfelves  to  defend  as  a  creed  ufeful  to  be  left 
to  the  people,  can  exped  no  other  fate  than  a  dhToba- 
tion  more  or  lefs  diflant.  Chriftianity  foon  became  a 
powerful  party  ;  it  mixed  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Caefars.; 
it  placed  Conftantine  on  the  .thorn e  ;  where  it  afterwards 
feateo.  ltfelf,  by  tne  fide  of  his  weak  fuccefibrs. 


In  vain  di d  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  whom 
.chance  fometimes  exaits  to  fovereign  power,  Julian^ 
V/ifh  to  free  the  empire  from  this  plague  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  haften  its  fall.  His  virtues,  his  indulgent 
humanity,  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  dignity  of 
his  foul  and  his  charader,  his  talents,  his  couraee,  his 
military  genius,  the  fplendor  of  his  yidories,  every  thing 
feemed  to  promife  him  fuccefs.  No  other  reproach 
could  be  call  upon  him  than  that  of  flowing  for  a  reli¬ 
gion,  become  ridiculous,  an  attachment  unworthy  o f  him 
u  fincere,  indifcieet  from  its  extravagance  if  political 6 
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blithe  died  in  the  midd  of  his' glory,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years.  The  CololFus  of  the  Roman  Empire  found 
its  arms  no  longer  fufhciently  ftrong  td  fupport  tie 
weight  cf  it  ;  and  the  death  of  Julian  broke  down  ik.ef 
only  mound  that  might  yet  have  oppofed  itfelf  again (1  ho 
torrent  of  new  fuperditions,  and  the  inundations  of 
barbarians. 

Contempt  for  human  faiences  was  one  of  the  find 
features  of  Chriftianity.  It  had  to  avenge  itfelf  cf  the 
outrages  of  philofophy ;  it  feared  that  fpirit  of  invediga- 
tion  and  doubts  that  confidence  of  man  in  his  own  rea- 
fon,  the  ped  alike  cf  all  religious  creeds.  The  light  of 
the  natural  fciences  was  even  odious  to  it,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  as  being  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  luccefs  of  miracles  :  and  there  is  no  religion  that 
does  not  oblige  its  fe diaries  to  fw-allow  fame  phyfical 
abfurdities.  The  triumph  of  Chridianity  was  thus  the 
(ignal  of  the  entire  decline  both  of  the  fciences  and  of 
philofophy. 

Had  the  art  of  printing  been  known,  the  fciences 
would  have  been  able  to  preferve  their  ground  ;  but  the 
exifting  manuferipts  of  any  particular  book  were  few  in 
number  ;  and  to  procure  works  that  might  form  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  a  fcience,  required  cares,  and  often  journies 
and  an  expence  to  which  the  rich  only  were  competent. 
It  was  eafy  for  the  ruling  party  to  fupprefs  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  books  which  (hocked  its  prejudices,  or  unmafked 
its  impo (lures.  An  incurfion  cf  barbarians  might,  in  one 
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day,  deprive  forever  a  whole  country  of  the  means  of 
knowledge.  The  deftrudlion  of  a  (ingle  manufcript  was 
often  an  irreparable  and  univerfal  lofs.  Befides,  no 
works  were  copied  but  fuch  as  were  recommended  by 
the  names  of  the  authors.  All  thofe  inveftigations 
which  can  acquire  importance  only  from  their  afiemblage, 
thofe  detached  obfervations,  thofe  improvements  of  de¬ 
tail,  that  ferve  to  keep  the  fciences  flowing  in  a  level 
channel,  and  that  prepare  their  future  progrefs;  all  thofe 
materials  which  time  amaiTes,  and  which  await  the  birth 
of  genius,  were  condemned  to  an  eternal  obfcurity. 
That  concert  of  learned  men,  that  combination  of  all  their 
forces,  fo  advantageous,  fo  indifpenfible  at  certain  peri¬ 
ods,  had  no  exigence.  It  was  neceffary  for  tire  fame 
individual  to  .  begin  and  complete  a  difcovery;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  combat  with  his  fngle  flrength  all  the  ob- 
(facles  which  nature  oppofes  to  our  efforts.  The  works 
which  facilitate  the  fludy  of  the  fciences,  which  throw 
light  upon  difficulties,  which  exhibit  truths  under  mere 
commodious  and  more  fimple  forms,  thofe  details  of 
obfervation,  thofe  developements  which  ferve  to  detect 
erroneous  inferences,  and  in  which  the  reader  frequently 
catches  v/hat  the  author  himfelf  has  not  perceived ;  fuch 
works  would  find  neither  copyifts  nor  readers. 

It  was  then  tmpoflible  that  the  fciences,  arrived  at 
a  point  in  which  the  progrefs,  and  even  the  fludy  of 
them  were  {fill  difficult,  fhould  be  able  to  fupport  them- 
felves,  and  refill  the  current  that  bore  them  rapidly 


towards  their  decline.  Accordingly  it  ought  not  to 
adonifh  us  that  Chridianity,  though  unable  in  the  fcquel 
to  prevent  their  re-appearance  in  fplendor,  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  was  at  this  period  fufficiently 
powerful  to  accompliffi  their  ruin. 

Ir  we  except  the  dramatic  art,  which  flour  idled  only 
in  Athens,  and  mud  have  been  involved  in  her  fall,  and 
eloquence,  which  cannot  breathe  but  in  a  free  air,  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  preferved  for  a  long 
time  their  ludre.  Lucian  and  Plutarch  would  not  dif- 
parage  the  age  of  Alexander.  Rome,  it  is  true,  role 
to  a  level  with  Greece  in  poetry,  eloquence,  hidory, 
and  the  art  of  treating  with  dignity,  elegance  and  fafci- 
nation,  the  dry  fubjeds  of  philofophy  and  the  fciences. 
Greece  indeed  had  no  poet,  that  evinced  fo  fully  as 
Virgil,  the  idea  of  perfection,  and  no  hidorian  to  be 
compared  withTacitus.  Rut  this  indant  of  fplendor  was 
followed  by  a  fpeedy  decline.  From  the  time  of  Lucian, 
Rome  had  fcarcely  any  writers  above  barbarifm.*  Chry- 
fodom  dill  (peaks  the  language  of  Demodhenes.  We 
recognife  no  longer  that  of  Cicero  or  of  Livy,  either  in 
A  liftin',  or  even  in  Jerome,  who  has  to  plead  in  his 
excufe  the  influence  of  African  barbarity. 

The  caufe  is,  that  at  Rome  the  ftudy  of  letters  and 
love  of  the  arts  were  never  the  real  tade  of  the  people ; 
that  the  transient  perfection  of  its  language  was  the  work 
not  of  the  national  genius,  but  of  a  few  i  iividuals  whom 
Greece  had  been  the  inftrument  of  forming.  The  caufe 
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ii,  that  the  Roman  territory  was  always,  as  to  letters, 
a  foieign  foil,  to  which  an  affiduous  culture  had  been 
aole  to  naturalife  them,  but  where  they  muft  neceffarily 
degenerate  the  moment  they  were  abandoned  to  them- 
felves. 

The  importance  fo  long  affixed,  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome,  to  the  tribune  and  the  bar,  increafed  in  thole 
countries  the  clafs  of  rhetoricians.  Their  labours  have 
contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  of  which  they 
have  developed  the  principles  and  fubtleties.  Rut  they 
taught  another  art  too  much  neglebted  by  the  moderns, 
and  which  at  prefect  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  tranf- 
fer  from  fpeeches  for  the  tribune,  to  eompofitions  for  die 
prefs :  I  mean  that  of  preparing  with  facility,  and  in  a 
fhortfpace  of  time,  difcourfes,  which,  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  parts,  from  the  method  confpicuous  in 
them,  from  the  graces  with  which  they  may  be  embel- 
liffied,  fhall  at  lead  become  fupportable:  I  mean  the  art 
of  being  able  to  fpeak  almod  inftantaneou fly,  without 
fatiguing  the  auditors  with  a  medley  of  ideas,  or  a  dif- 
fufe  flyle ;  without  difgufting  them  with  idle  declamation, 
quaint  conceits,  nonfenfe  and  fopperies.  How  ufeful 
would  be  this  art  in  every  country  where  the  functions 
of  office,  public  duty,  or  private  interefl  may  oblige  men 
to  fpeak  and  write,  without  having  time  to  lludy  their 
fpeeches  or  their  eompofitions?  its  hifrory  is  the  more 
deferying  our  attention,  as  the  moderns,  to  whom  in  the 
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mean  time  it  mufl  often  be  neceiTkry,  appear  only  to  have 
known  it  on  the  lide  of  abfurdity. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  epoch  of  which  X 
fhall  here  terminate  the  delineation,  manufcripts  were 
tolerably  numerous;  but  time  had  fpread  over  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  firft  Greek  writers  a  fufhcient  number 
of  obfcurities,  for  the  ftudy  of  books  and  opinions, 
known  by  the  name  of  erudition,  to  form  an  important 
portion  of  the  occupations  of  the  mind;  and  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  library  was  crowded  with  grammarians  and 
critics. 

In  what  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  we  perceive  a  propenfity  in  thefe  critics  to  pro¬ 
portion  their  degree  of  confidence  and  admiration  of 
any  book  to  its  antiquity,  and  the  difficulty  of  underfland- 
ing  and  procuring  it;  a  difpofition  to  judge  opinions  not 
oy  themfelves,  not  according  to  their  merits,  but  from 
the  names  of  their  authors ;  to  found  their  belief  upon 
authority,  rather  than  upon  reafon ;  in  fhort,  that  falfe 
and  deftru&ive  idea  of  the  deterioration  of  the  human 
race,  and  fuperiority  of  ancient  periods.  The  folution 
and  excufe  of  this  error,  an  error  in  which  the  antiqua¬ 
rians  of  every  country  have  had  a  greater  or  lefs  fhare, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  importance  which  men  affix  to 
what  has  been  the  object  of  their  attention,  and  called, 
forth  the  energies  of  their  mind. 

jl  he  Greek  and  Roman  antiquarians,  and  even  their 
literati  and  philofophers,  are  chargeable  with  a  total 
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negleCl  of  that  fpirit  of  doubt  which  fubje&s  to  a  rigorous 
invedigation  both  faCts,  and  the  proofs  that  eilablifli 
them.  In  reading  their  accounts  of  the  hidory  cf 
events  or  of  manners,  of  the  productions  and  phenomena 
of  nature,  or  of  the  works  and  proceffes  of  the  arts,  we 
are  aftonifhed  at  the  compofure  with  which  they  relate 
the  mod  palpable  abfurdities,  and  the  mod  fulfome  and 
dilguding  prodigies.  A  hearfay  or  rumour  wrhich  they 
found  tacked  to  any  event,  was  fufHcient,  they  concei¬ 
ved,  to  fcreen  them  from  the  cenfure  of  childim  credulity. 
This  indifference,  which  fpoiled  their  dudy  of  hidory, 
and  was  an  obdruCtion'to  their  advancement  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  art  of  printing  not  being  known.  The  certainty 
of  our  having  collected,  refpeCting  any  faCt,  all  the 
authorities  for  and  againd  it,  a  facility  in  comparing 
the  different  tediraonies,  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  fubjeCl  by  the  difcuffions  to  which  that 
difference -may  give  rife,  are  means  of  afcertaining  truth 
which  can  only  exid  when  it  is  pofiihle  to  procure  a  great 
number  of  books,  when  copies  of  them  may  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  multiplied,  and  when  no  fear  is  entertained  of 
giving  them  too  ex  ten  five  a  circulation. 

How  were  the  relations  and  defcriptions  of  travel¬ 
lers,  of  which  there  frequently  exided  but  a  fingle  copy, 
defcriptions  that  were  not  fubjeCled  to  public  judgment, 
to  acquire  that  damp  of  authority,  founded  upon  the 
circumltance  of  fuch  judgment  not  haying,  and  not 
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being  able,  to  contradict  them  ?  Accordingly,  every 
thing  was  recorded  alike,  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  to 
afeertain  with  any  certainty  what  was  deferving  of 
record.  But  we  can  have  no  right  to  aflonifhment  at 
this  practice  of  reprefenting  with  equal  confidence, 
and  as  founded  upon  equal  authorities,  fi-cls  the  mofl 
natural,  and  miracles  the  mofl  flupendous;  the  fame 
error  is  flill  inculcated  in  our  fchools  as  a  principle  of 
philofophy,  while,  in  another  fenfe,  an  over-weening 
incredulity  leads  us  to  reje&  without  examination  what¬ 
ever  appears  to  us  to  be  out  of  nature;  nor  has  the 
feience  in  our  days  begun  to  exifl,  that  can  alone 
teach  us  to  find,  between  thefe  two  extremes,  the  point 
at  which  reafon  directs  us  to  flop. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 


Decline  of  Learning,  to  its  Ref  oration  about  the  Period* 

of  the  Grufades • 


Xm  the  difaftrous  epoch  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  we  fhali  fee  the  human  mind  rapidly  defeending 
from  the  height  to  which  it  had  raifed  itfelf,  while  Ig»- 
norance  marches  in  triumph,  carrying  with  her,  in  one 
place,  barbarian  ferocity;  in  another,  a  more  refined 
and  accompliftied  cruelty;  everywhere,  corruption  and 
perfidy.  A  glimmering  of  talents,  feme  faint  /parks  of 
greatnefs  or  benevolence  of  foul,  will,  with  difficulty, 
be  adeemed  amid  ft  t  he  univeifal  darknefs.  Theclo< 
gical  reveries,  fuperftitious  delufions,  are  become  the 
lole  genius  of  man,  religious  intolerance  his  only  mora¬ 
lity;  and  Europe,  crufhed  between  facerdotal  tyranny 
and  military  delpotifm,  awaits,  in  blood  and  in  tearsj, 
the  moment  when  the  revival  of  light  fhali  reflore  it  to 
liberty,  to  humanity,  and  to  virtue. 

We  fhali  divide  the  picture  into  two  diftinft  parts* 
The  firft  will  embrace  the  Weft,  where  the  decline  was 
snore  rapid  and  more  abfolute,  but  where  die  light  of 
reafon  is  again  to  make  its  appearance,  never  more  to 
be  extinguifhed.  The  fecond  will  be  confined  to  the 
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Eaft>  where  the  decline  was  more  flow,  and,  fora  lone 

'  to 

lime,  lefs  univerfal,  but  where  the  day  of  reafon  has  not 
yet  dawned,  that  (hall  enlighten  it,  and  enable  it  to  break 
in  pi  eces  its  chains* 

Chridian  piety  had  fcarcely  overthrown  the  altars  of 
yi&ory,  when  the  Wed  became  the  prey  of  barbarians* 
They  embraced  the  new  religion,  without  adopting  the 
language  of  the  vanquifhed.  This  the  prieds  alone 
prefix  ved;  but,  from  their  ignorance  and  contempt  for 
human  learning,  they  exhibited  none  of  thole  appearances 
■which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  perufal  of  the 
(Latin  books,  particularly  when  they  only  were  capable 
,of  reading  them* 

i  he  illiterate  character,  and  rude  manners  of  the 
.conquerors,  are  fufRciently  known:  meanwhile,  it  was 
in  the  midit  of  this  ferocious  dupidity  that  the  dedruc- 
tion  of  domedic  flavery  took  place ;  a  fiavery  that  had 
,difgraced  the  bed  days  of  Greece,  when  a  country  di£ 
;tingui(hed  for  learning  and  liberty. 

The  rural  (laves,  ferfs  of  the  glebe,  cultivated  the 
•jands  of  the  conquerors.  By  this  opprefied  clafs  of  men 
-their  houfes  were  fupplied  with  domedics,  wiiofe  depen¬ 
dent  (ituation  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  of  their  pride  or 
.their  caprice.  Accordingly,  the  objedt  of  their  wars 
was  not  (laves,  but  lands  and  colonies. 

Befide,  the  domedic  (laves  which  they  found  in  the 
countries  they  invaded,  wer e  in  a  great  meafure  either 
jprifoncrc  taken  from  feme  tribe  of  the  victorious  nation, 


cr  the  children  of  thofe  prifoners.  Many,  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  conqued,  had  fled,  or  elfe  joined  themfelves  to 
the  army  of  the  conquerors. 

The  principles  of  general  fraternity,  which  confiitu- 
ted  a  part  of  the  Chriftian  morals,  alio  condemned  Have- 
,ry;  and,  as  the  prieds  law  no  political  reafon  for  con¬ 
tradicting,  in  this  particular,  maxims  that  did  honour  to 
their  caufe,  they  contributed,  by  their  difcourfes,  to  a 
downfall  which  otherwife  events  and  manners  would 
necelTarily  have  accomplilhed. 

This  change  has  proved  the  generative  principle  of 
a  revolution  in  the  dedinies  of  mankind.  To  this  men 
are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  true  liberty.  But  its 
influence  on  the  lot  of  individuals  was  at  fiid  aimed 
infenfible.  We  fhould  form  a  very  falfe  idea  of  domedic 
fi aver y  as  it  exided  at  this  period  and  among  the  ancients, 
if  we  compared  it  to  that  of  our  negroes.  1  ne  r>pai  tans, 
the  grandees  of  Rome,  and  the  fatraps  of  the  Eatt,  were, 
no  doubt,  barbarous  mailers.  Avarice  displayed  all  its 
brutality  in  the  labours  of  the  mines :  but,  on  the  other 
•hand,  intered  had  almoft  every  where  foftened  the  date 


of  flavery  in  private  families.  The  impunity  granted  for 
violences  committed  againd  the  rural  Have,  was  carried 
to  a  high  pitch,  fince  the  law  had  exactly  fixed  its  price. 
Kis  dependence  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  domedic, 
without  being  compenfated  by  the  fame  attentions.  He 
was  lefs  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  his  matter;  but  he 
was  treated  with  a  more  lordly  arrogance.  The  domedic 
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was  a  Have  whom  fortune  had  reduced  to  a  condition, 
to  which  a  fimilar  fortune  might  cne  day  reduce  his 
mafter.  The  rural  (lave,  on  the  contrary,  was  con- 
iidered  as  of  a  lower  clafs,  and  in  a  date  oi  aegradadon. 

It  is  principally,  then,  in  its  remote  conferences 
that  we  mud  confider  this  anninilation  of  do  me  die 
flavery. 

Thefe  barbarian  nations  had  all  nearly  the  fame  form 
of  government,  confiding  of  a  common  chief,  called  king , 
who,  with  a  council,  pronounced  judgments,  and  gave 
decifions,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  delay; 
of  an  affembly  of  private  chiefs,  confulted  upon  all  refo- 
lutions  of  a  certain  importance;  and,  ladly,  of  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  in  which  meafures  interefling  to  the 
general  community  were  deliberated.  The  principal 
difference  was  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  authority 
affixed  to  thefe  three  powers,  which  were  not  didinguifh- 
ed  by  the  nature  of  their  fandions,  but  by  the  rank  of 
affairs  confided  to  them;  and,  above  all,  by  the  value 
of  that  rank  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 

Among  the  agricultural  tribes  of  thefe  barbarians, 
and  particularly  thofe  who  had  already  formed  an  eda- 
blifhment  on  a  foreign  territory,  thefe  conftitutions  had 
affumed  a  more  regular  and  more  folid  form,  than  among 
padoral  tribes.  The  individuals  of  fuch  tribes  alfo  were 
difperfed  over  the  foil,  and  did  not  live,  like  the  others, 
in  encampments  more  or  lefs  numerous.  The  king 
therefore  Iiad  not  always  an  army  affembled  about  his 
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peifon;  and  defpotifm  could  not  fo  immediately  follow 
upon  conqueft,  as  in  the  revolutions  of  Alia. 

The  victorious  nation  was  thus  not  endaved.  At  the 
fame  time,  thefe  conquerors  kept  the  towns,  but  with¬ 
out  inhabiting  them.  As  they  were  not  held  in  awe  by 
cm  armed  force,  no  permanent  force  of  that  kind  exift- 
ing,  they  acquired  a  fort  of  power;  and  this  power  was 
a  point  Oi  fupport  for  the  liberty  of  the  conquered  nation. 

Italy  was  often  invaded  by  the  barbarians ;  but  they 
were  able  to  form  there  no  durable  edablilhment,  from 
its  wealth  continually  exciting  the  avarice  of  new  con¬ 
querors,  and  becaufe  the  Greeks  entertained  the  hope, 
for  a  confiderable  period,  of  uniting  it  to  the  empire.  It 
was  never,  by  any  people,  entirely  or  permanently  fub- 
dued.  The  Latin  language,  which  was  there  the  only 
language  of  the  people,  degenerated  more  flowly;  and 
ignorance  alfo  was  lefs  complete,  fuperflition  lefs  fenfe- 
lefs,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Wed. 

Rome,  which  acknowledged  readers  only  to  change 
them,  maintained  a  fort  of  independence.  This  city  was 
the  refidcnce  of  the  chief  of  the  religion.  Accordingly, 
while  in  the  Ead,  fubjecled  to  a  fingle  prince,  the  clergy,, 
fometimes  governing,  and  fomelimes  confpiring  againd 
the  emperors,  fupported  defpotifm,  though  redding  the 
clefpot,  and  preferred  availing  themfelves  of  the  whole 
power  of  an  abfolute  mader,  to  difputi.ng  a  part  cf  it; 
we  fee  them,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Wed,  united  under 
a  common  head,  ereding  a  power,  the  rival  of  that  of 
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kings,  and  forming  in  thefe  divided  dates  a  fort  of  di£ 
tindl  and  independent  monarchy. 

We  fhal!  exhibit  this  ruling  city  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  univerfe  of  a  new  fpecies  of  chains;  its 
pontiffs  fubjugating  ignorant  credulity  by  a<£ts  grofsly 
forged;  mixing  religion  with  all  the  tranfadtions  of  civil 
life,  to  render  them  more  fubfervient  to  their  avarice  or 
their  pride;  punifhing  by  anathemas,  from  which  the 
people  fhrunk  with  horror,  the  lead  opposition  to  their 
laws,  the  fmalled  refidance  of  their  abfurd  pretendons ; 
having  an  army  of  monks  in  every  date,  ready,  by  their 
impodures,  to  enhance  the  terrors  of fuperdition,  there¬ 
by  to  feed  the  flame  of  fanaticifm ;  depriving  nations  of 
their  worfhip  and  ceremonies  upon  which  depended 
their  religious  hopes,  to  kindle  civil- war;  didurbing  aU, 
to  govern  all;  commanding  in  the  name  of  God,  treafon 
and  perfidy,  afTaiTmation  and  parricide ;  making  kings 
and  warriors  now  the  indruments,  and  now  the  victims, 
of  their  revenge;  difpofing  of  force,  but  never  pofTefiing 


own  defenders;  omnipotent  to  the  very  extremities  of 
Europe,  yet  infulted  with  impunity  at  the  foot  even  of 
their  altars;  finding  in  heaven  the  point  upon  which  to 
fix  the  lever  for  moving  the  v/orld,  but  without  difee ver- 
int?  on  earth  the  regulator  that  is  to  direct  and  continue 

O  ^ 

its  motion  at  their  will ;  in  fliort,  erecting  a  Colodus, 
but  with  legs  of  clay,  that,  after  firll  opprefling  Europe, 
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*s  after  ward^  to  weary  it,  for  a  long  period,  with  the 
weight  of  its  ruins  and  fcattered  fragments. 

Eonqued  had  introduced  into  the  "Weft  a  tumultuous 
anarchy,  in  which  the  people  groaned  under  the  triple 
tyranny  of  kings,  leaders  of  armies,  and  prieds;  but 
this  anarchy  carried  in  its  womb  the  feed  of  liberty.  In 
this  portion  of  Europe  mult  be  comprehended  the  coun¬ 
tries  into  which  the  Romans  had  not  penetrated.  Par- 
taking  of  the  general  commotion,  conquering  and  con¬ 
quered  in  turn,  having  the  fame  origin,  the  fame  manners 
as  the  conquerors  of  the  empire,  thefe  people  were  con¬ 
founded  with  them  in  the  common  mafs.  Their  politi¬ 
cal  llate  mud  have  experienced  the  fame  alterations,  and 
followed  a  dmilar  route. 

We  (hall  give  a  fketch  of  the  revolutions  of  this 
ieodal  anarchy:  a  name  that  may  fur  nidi  an  idea  of  its 
character. 

Their  Jegiilation  was  incoherent  and  barbarous.  If 
we  find  in  its  records  many  laws  apparently  mild,  this 
mildnefs  was  nothing  elfe  than  an  unjud  and  privileged 
impunity.  Meanwhile  we  trace  among  them  fome 
inditutions  of  a  true  temper,  which,  though  as  being 
intended  to  confecrate  the  rights  of  the  oppreffor,  were 
an  additional  outrage  to  the  rights  of  men,  yet  tended 
to  preferve  fome  feeble  idea  of  thefe  lad,  and  were 
dedined  one  day  to  ferye  as  an  index  to  their  reco<mi- 
tion  and  redoration. 
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In  this  legifiation  two  lingular  cuftoms  are  obfervable 
charaderifiic  at  once  both  of  the  infancy  of  nations,  and 
the  ignorance  of  th.e  rude  ages.  A  criminal  might  pur- 
chafe  exemption  from  punifhment  by  means  or  &  fum  or 
money  fixed  by  lav/,  which  eflimated  the  lives  of  men 
according  to  their  dignity  or  their  birth.  Crimes  were 
not  confidered  as  a  violation  of  the  fecurity  and  rights  of 
citizens,  which  the  dread  of  punifhment  was  to  prevent, 
but  as  an  outrage  committed  on  an  individual,  which 
himfeif  or  his  family  might  avenge,  if  they  pleafed,  bull 
of  which  the  law  offered  a  more  advantageous  reparation. 
Men  had  fo  little  notion  of  afcertaining  the  proofs  by 
which  a  fad  might  be  fubffantiated,  that  it  was  thought 
a  more  fimple  mode  of  proceeding  to  requeft  of  Heaven 
a  miracle,  whenever  the  queftion  was  to  difcriminate 
between  guilt  and  innocence;  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  fuper- 
flitious  experiment,  or  the  chance  event  of  a  combat,, 
were  regarded  as  the  fureff  means  of  deteding  falfhood 
and  arriving  at  the  truth. 

With  men  who  made  no  diftindion  between  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberty,  the  quarrels  arifing  among* 
thofe  who  ruled  over  a  portion,  however  final],  of  th 
territory,  muff  degenerate  into  private  wars;  and  thefe 
wars  extending  from  canton  to  canton,  from  village  to 
village,  habitually  delivered  up  the  whole  furface  of  each, 
country  to  all  thofe  horrors  which,  even  in  great  invc 
fions,  are  but  tranfient,  and  in  general  wars  defolate 
only  the  frontiers, 
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Whenever  tyranny  aims  at  reducing  the  mafs  of  a 
people  to  the  will  of  one  of  its  portions,  the  prejudices 
ana.  ignoi  ance  of  the  victims  are  counted  among  the 
means  oi  elfedting  it;  it  endeavours  to  compenfate,  by 
the  comprellion  and  activity  of  a  fmaller  force  for  the 
iupei  iority  of  real  force,  which,  one  might  fuppofe,  can-* 
not  fail  to  belong,  at  all  times,  to  the  majority  of  num- 
oers.  But  the  principal  foundation  of  its  hope,  which 
however  it  can  feldom  attain,  is  that  of  eftablifhing  be¬ 
tween  the  mailers  and  ilaves  a  real  difference,  which 
fhali  in  a  manner  render  nature  herfelf  an  accomplice 
in  the  guilt  of  political  inequality. 

Such  was,  in  remote  periods,  th  e  art  of  the  Eallern 
prie/ls,  who  were  at  once  kings,  pontiffs,  judges,  aflro- 
uomers,  furveyors,  artifls  and  phyhcians.  But  what 
they  owed  to  the  exclufive  poffefhon  of  intelk&ua! 
powers,  the  grolfer  tyrants  of  our  weak  progenitors 
obtained  by  their  inditutions  and  their  warlike  habits. 
Clothd  with  an  impenetrable  armour,  fighting  only  upon 
horfes  as  invulnerable  as  themfelves,  acquiring,  by  dint 
of  a  long  and  painful  aifcipline,  the  neceffary  ftrength 
and  addrefs  for  guiding  and  governing  them,  they  might 
opprefs  with  this  impunity  and  murder  without  rifk,  an 
individual  of  the  commonalty,  too  poor  to  purchafe  thefe 
expenfive  accoutrements,  and  whole  youth,  neceffarily 
occupied  by  ufeful  labours,  could  not  have  been  devoted 
to  military  exercifes* 
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Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  few  acquired,  by  the  practice 
of  this  mode  of  lighting,  a  real  fuperiority  of  force, 
which  mud  haye  excluded  all  idea  of  refinance,  and 
which  rendered  for  a  long  time  fruitlefs  even  the  efforts 
of  defpair.  Thus  the  equality  of  nature  difappeared 
before  this  faditious  inequality  of  drength. 

The  morality  of  this  period,  which  it  was  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  prieds  alone  to  inculcate,  comprehended 
thofe  univerfal  principles  which  no  fed  has  overlooked: 
but  it  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  duties  purely  religious* 
and  of  imaginary  fins.  Thefe  duties  were  more  drongly 
entorced  than  thofe  of  nature ;  and  adions  indifferent* 
lawful,  and  even  virtuous,  were  cenfured  and  p unified 
with  greater  feverity  than  adual  crimes.  Meanwhile  a 
momentary  repentance,  confecrated  by  the  absolution 
of  a  pried,  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  wicked; 
and  donations  to  the  church,  with  the  obfervance  of  cer¬ 
tain  pradices  flattering  to  its  pride,  fufficed  to  atone  for 
a  life  crowded  with  iniquity.  Nor  was  this  all :  abfo- 
lutions  were  formed  into  a  regular  tariff.  Care  was 
taken  to  include  in  the  catalogue  of  fins,  all  the  degrees 
of  human  infirmity,  from  fimple  defires,  from  the  mod 
innocent  indulgences  of  love,  to  the  refinements  and 
exceifes  of  the  mod  intemperate  debauchery.  This  was 
a  frailty  from  which,  it  was  well  known,  few  were  able 
to  efcape ;  and  was  accordingly  one  of  the  mod  produdive 
branches  of  the  facerdotal  commerce.  There  was  even 
a  hell  of  a  limited  duration  invented,  which  prieds  had 
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the  po  a  er  of  abridging,  and  from  which  they  could 
giant  difpenfations;  a  favour  which  they  firfl  obliged  the 
living  to  purchafe,  and  afterwards  the  relations  or  friends 
of  the  deceafed.  T hey  fold  fo  much  land  in  heaven  for 
an  equal  quantity  of  land  upon  earth;  and  they  had  the 
extreme  modefty  not  to  afk  any  thing  to  boot. 

Ihe  manners  of  this  epoch  were  unfortunately  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  fyfrem  fo  pregnant  with  corruption,  fo  rootedly 
depraved.  Their  nature  may  be  learned  from  the  progrefs 
of  this  very  fyftem  itfelf;  from  the  monks,  fometimes 
inventing  old  miracles,  fometimes  fabricating  new  ones, 
and  nourishing  with  prodigies  and  fables  the  ftupid  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  people,  whom  they  deceived  in  order  to 
rob  them;  from  the  do&ors  of  the  church,  employing  the 
little  imagination  they  poffeiTed  in  enriching  their  creed 
with  farther  abfurdities,  and  exceeding,  if  poffible,  thofe 
which  had  been  tranfrmtted  to  them ;  from  the  pnefts, 
obliging  princes  to  confign  to  the  flames,  not  only  the 
men  who  prefumed  either  to  doubt  any  of  their  dogmas, 
or  inveftigate  their  impoftures,  or  blufh  for  their  crimes 
but  thofe  who  fhould  depart  for  an  inftant  from  their 
blind  obedience;  and  even  theologies  themfelves,  when 
they  indulged  in  dreams  different  from  thofe  of  the  um¬ 
pires  of  the  church,  enjoying  mod  influence  and  control 
Such,  at  this  period,  are  the  only  traits  which  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Weft  of  Europe  can  furnilh  to  the  picture 
of  the  human  fpecies* 
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In  the  Eafl,  united  under  a  Angle  defpot,  we  fhall 
obferve  a  flower  decline  accompanying  the  gradual 
debility  of  the  empire;  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of 
every  age  advancing  a  few  degrees  above  the  ignorance 
and  depravity  of  the  preceding  one ;  while  riches 
diminifh,  the  frontiers  ally  themfelves  more  clofely  to 
the  capital,  revolutions  become  more  frequent,  and 
tyranny  grows  more  daflardly  and  more  cruel. 

In  following  the  hiflory  of  this  empire,  in  reading 
the  books  that  each  age  has  produced,  the  molt  fuper- 
flcial  and  lead  attentive  obferver  cannot  avoid  being 
Aruck  with  the  refemblance  we  have  mentioned. 

The  people  there  indulged  themfelves  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  theological  difputes.  Thefe  accordingly  oc¬ 
cupy  a  more  conflderable  portion  of  its  hiflory,  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  political  events,  and  the  dreams 
of  priefls  acquire  a  fubtlety  which  the  jealoufy  of  the  Wed 
could  as  yet  not  attain.  Religious  intolerance  was 
equally  oppreflive  in  both  quarters  of  Eurone  ;  but,  in 
the  country  we  are  confidering,  its  afpedt  was  lefs  fero¬ 
cious. 

Meanwhile  the  works  of  Fhctius  evince  that  a  tafle 
for  rational  Andy  was  not  extindh  A  few  emperors, 
princes,  and  even  fome  female  fovereigns,  are  found 
feeking  laurels  out  of  the  boundaries  of  theological  con- 
troverfy,  and  deigning  to  cultivate  human  learning. 

The  Roman  legiflation  was  but  flowly  corrupted  by 
that  mixture  of  bad  laws  which  avarice  and  tyranny  dk> 


tated  to  the  emperors,  or  which  fuperilition  extorted 
from  their  weaknefs.  TheGreek  language  loft  its  purity 
and  character;  but  it  preferved  its  richnefs,  its  forms 
and  its  grammar;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinonle 
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could  {bill  read  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Thucydides  and 
Plato.  Anthemius  explained  the  conftruCtion  cf  the 
burning  glaiTes  of  Archimedes,  which  Proclus  employ¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs  in  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  this  city  contained  feme  literary 
characters,  who  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  whofe  learn¬ 
ing  was  ufeful  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge.  Thus, 
even  at  this  period,  the  Eaft  had  not  arrived  at  the  lad 
flage  of  ignorance ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  furnifhed 
no  hope  of  a  revival  of  letters.  It  became  the  prey  of 
baibarians ;  the  feeole  remains  of  intellectual  cultivation 
difappeared;  and  the  genius  of  Greece  dill  waits  the 
hand  of  a  deliverer. 

At  the  extremities  of  Alia,  and  upon  the  confines 
of  Africa,  there  exiPced  a  people,  who,  from  its  local 
fituation  and  its  courage,  efcaped  the  conquefts  of  the 
Perfians,  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  Romans.  Of  its 
numerous  tribes,  fome  derived  their  fubfift  ence  from 
agriculture,  while  others  obferved  a  paftoral  life  ;  all 
purfued  commerce,  and  fome  addicted  themfelves  to 
robbery.  Having  a  fimilarity  of  origin,  of  language  and 
of  religious  habits,  they  formed  a  great  nation,  t he 
different  parts  of  which,  however,  were  held  tone) her 
by  no  political  tie.  Suddenly  there  darted  up  among 
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them  a  man  of  an  ardent  enthufiafm  and  mod  profound 
policy,  born  with  the  talents  ot  a  poet,  as  wed  as  thofe 
of  a  warrior.  This  man  conceived  the  bold  project  of 
uniting  the  Arabian  tribes  into  one  body,  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  execute  it.  To  fucceed  in  impofing  a 
chief  upon  a  nation  hitherto  invincible,  he  began  with 
eredring  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  worfhip  a  religion 
more  refined.  At  once  legiflator,  prophet,  pried,  judge, 
and  general  of  the  army,  he  was  in  poiTeffion  of  all  the 
means  of  fubju gating  the  mind  ;  and  he  knew  how  to 
employ  them  with  addrefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  with 

comprehenfion  and  dignity. 

He  promulgated  a  mafs  of  fables,  which  he  preten¬ 
ded  to  have  received  from  heaven  ;  but  he  alfo  gained 
battles.  Devotion  and  the  pleafures  of  love  divided  his 
leifure.  After  enjoying  for  twenty  years  a  power  with¬ 
out  bounds,  and  of  which  there  exifts  no  other  exam¬ 
ple,  he  announced  publicly,  that,  if  he  had  committed 
any  a<2  of  injuftice,  he  was  ready  to  make  reparation. 
All  were  filent :  one  woman  only  had  the  boldnefs  to 
claim  a  fmall  fum  of  money.  He  died  ;  and  the  enthu- 
pafm  which  he  communicated  to  his  people  will  be  feen 
to  change  the  face  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  manners  of  the  Arabians  were  mild  and  digni- 
£pd  ;  they  admired  and  cultivated  poetry  :  and  when 
they  reigned  over  the  fined  countries  of  Alia,  and  time 
had  cooled  the  fever  of  fanaticifm,  a  tafte  for  literature 


and  the  fciences  mixed  with  their  zeal  fbr  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  religion,  and  abated  their  ardour  for  conqueds. 

jl  hey  dudied  Aridotle,  whofe  works  they  trandated. 
They  cultivated  agronomy,  optics,  all  the  branches  of 
medicine,  and  enriched  the  fciences  with  force  new 
truths.  To  them  we  owe  the  general  application  of 
algebra,  which  was  confined  among  the  Greeks  to  a 
fingle  ckfs  of  quedions.  If  the  chimerical  purfuit  of 
a  fecret  for  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  a  draught 
for  the  perpetuating  of  life  degraded  their  chymical 
refearches,  they  were  the  redorers,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking  the  inventors,  of  this  fcience,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confounded  with  medicine  and  the  dudy 
of  the  proceffes  of  the  arts.  Among  them  it  appeared 
for  the  fird  time  in  its  fimple  form,  a  dried  analyfis  of 
bodies  for  the  purpofe  of  afeettaining  their  elements,  a 
theory  of  the  combinations  of  matter  and  the  laws  to 
which  thofe  combinations  are  fubjeded. 

The  fciences  were  free,  and  to  that  freedom  they 
owed  their  being  able  to  revive  feme  fparks  of  the 
Grecian  genius  ;  but  the  people  were  fubjeded  to  the 
unmitigated  defpotifm  of  religion.  Accordingly  this 
light  {hone  for  a  few  moments  only  to  give  place  to 
a  thicker  darknefs ;  and  thefe  labours  of  the  Arabs 
would  have  been  lod  to  the  human  race,  if  they  had 
trot  ferved  to  prepare  that  more  durable  redoration,  of 
which  the  Wed  will  prefently  exhibit  to  us  the  pidure. 
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We  thus  fee,  for  the  fecord  time,  genius  abandoning 
nations  whom  it  had  enlightened  ;  but  it  was  in  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  indance,  from  before  tyranny  and 
fuperdition  that  it  was  obliged  to  difappear.  Born  in 
Greece,  by  the  fide  of  liberty,  it  was  neither  able  to 
arreft  the  fall  of  that  country,  nor  defend  reafon  again  ft 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  already  degraded  by  flayer  y. 
Born  among  the  Arabs,  in  the  midft  of  defpotifm,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cradle  of  a  fanatical  religion,  it  has 
only,  like  the  generous  and  brilliant  character  of  that 
people,  furnifhed  a  tranfient  exception  to  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  that  condemn  to  brutality  and  ignorance 
enflaved  and  fuperditious  nations. 

But  this  fecond  example  ought  not  to  terrify  us  ref- 
pefting  the  future;  it  fhould  operate  only  as  a  warning 
upon  our  contemporaries  not  to  negledt  any  means  of 
preferring  and  augmenting  knowledge,  if  they  wifi 
either  to  become  or  to  remain  free ;  and  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  if  they  would  not  Jofe  the  advantages  which 
knowledge  has  procured  them. 

To  the  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Arabs,  I  fliall 
fugged  the  outlines  of  the  fudden  rife  and  precipitate 
fall  of  that  nation,  which,  after  reigning  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  Inda 
driven  by  the  barbarians  from  the  greater  part  of  its  con¬ 
quers,  retaining  the  red  only  to  exhibit  therein  th 
{hocking  fpe&acle  of  a  people  degenerated  to  the  lowed 
date  of  fervitude,  corruption  and  wretchednefs,  dill 
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occupies  its  ancient  country,  where  it  has  preferved  its 
manners,  its  fpirit  ana  its  character,  and  learned  to  regain 
and  defend  its  former  independence. 

I  ihall  add  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  mod 
fimple  in  its  dogmas,  the  leaf!  abfurd  in  its  pradices, 
above  all  others  tolerant  in  its  principles,  feems  to  have 
condemned  to  an  eternal flavery,  to  an  incurable  dupidity, 
all  that  vad  portion  of  the  ear  th  in  which  it  has  extended 
its  empire;  while  we  are  about  to  fee  the  genius  of 
fcience  and  liberty  blaze  forth  anew  under  fuperditions 
more  abfurd,  and  in  the  midd  of  the  mod  barbarous  in¬ 
tolerance.  China  exhibits  a  dmilar  phenomenon,  though 
the  effects  of  this  dupefying  poifon  have  there  been  lefs 
fatal. 


SEVENTH  EPOCH. 


From  the  jirfl  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences  about  the  Period  of 
their  Revival  in  the  IVejl ,  to  the  Invention  of  the  Are  of 
Printing* 

Variety  of  circumdances  have  concurred  to 
redore  by  degrees  that  energy  to  the  human  mind,  which 
from  chains  fo  degrading  and  fo  heavy,  one  might  have 
fuppofed  was  crufhed  forever. 

The  intolerance  of  prieds,  their  eagernefs  to  grafp 
at  political  power,  their  abominable  avarice,  their  dif- 
folute  manners,  rendered  more  difguding  by  their 
hypocrify,  excited  againd  them  every  honed:  heart, 
every  unbiased  underdanding,  and  every  courageous 
character.  It  was  impoffible  not  to  be  (truck  with  the 
contradictions  between  their  dogmas,  maxims  and  con- 
dud:,  and  thofe  of  the  evangelids,  from  which  their  faith 
and  fydem  of  morals  had  originated,  and  which  they 
had  been  unable  totally  to  conceal  from  the  knowledoe 
of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  powerful  outcries  were  raifed  againd 
them.  In  the  centre  of  France  whole  provinces  united 
for  the  adoption  of  a  more  fimple  doctrine,  a  purer  fyf- 
tem  of  Chridianity,  in  which,  fubje&ed  only  to  the 
worihip  of  a  fingle  Divinity,  man  v/as  permitted  to  judge 


from  his  own  realon,  of  what  that  Divinity  had  con- 
defcended  to  reveal  in  the  books  faid  to  have  emanated 
from  him. 


Fanatic  armies?  conduced  by  ambitious  chiefs, 
laid  wade  the  provinces.  Executioners,  under  the 
guidance  of  legates  and  priefls,  put  to  death  thofe  whom 
the  foldiers  had  fpared.  A  tribunal  of  monks  was  efta- 
blilhed,  with  powers  of  condemning  to  the  flake  whoever 
fliould  be  Impeded  of  making  ufe  of  his  reafon. 

Meanwhile  they  could  not  prevent  a  fpirit  of  freedom 
raid  enquiry  from  making  a  filent  and  furtive  progrefs. 
Cru  died  in  one  country,  in  which  it  had  the  temerity  to 
fhew  itfelf,  in  which,  more  than  once,  intolerant  hy¬ 
po  crify  kindled  the  mod  fan gUi nary  wars,  it  darted  up, 
or  fpread  fecreuy  in  another.  It  is  feen  at  every  interval, 
till  the  period,  when,  aided  by  the  invention  of  the 


prefs,  it  gained  fufScient  power  to  refcue  a  portion  of 
Europe  from  the  yoke  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Even  already  there  exifled  a  clafs  of  men,  who,  freed 
from  the  inglorious  bondage  of  fuperdition,  contented 
themfelves  with  fecretly  indulging  their  contempt,  or 
who  at  mod  went  no  farther  than  to  cad  upon  it,  for- 
tuitoufly  as  it  were,  fome  traits  of  a  ridicule,  which  was 
by  fo  much  the  mere  linking  on  account  of  the  uni¬ 
form  refpedt  with  which  they  took  care  to  clothe  it. 
The  pleafantry  of  the  writer  obtained  favour  for  the 
boldneffes  of  his  pen.  They  were  fcattered  with  mode¬ 


ration  through  works  dedinedfor  the  amufement  df  men 
of  rank  or  of  letters,  and  which  never  reached  the  mafs 
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of  the  people  ;  for  which  reafbn  they  did  not  excite 

the  refentment  of  the  bigot. 

Frederic  the  fecond  was  fufpedted  or  being  what 
ourprieds  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  (ince  denomina¬ 
ted  a  philofopher.  He  was  accufed  by  the  Pope,  before 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  having  treated  the  religious 
of  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  Mahomet,  as  political  fables.  To 
his  chancellor,  Pierre  des  Vignes,  was  attributed  the 
imaginary  book  of  the  Three  Impodors,  which  never 
had  any  exidence  but  in  the  calumnies  of  fonie,  or  the 
ingenious  fportivenefs  ot  others,  but  of  which  tne  very 
title  announced  the  exidence  of  an  opinion,  the  natural 
refult  of  an  examination  of  thefe  three  creeds,  which, 
derived  from  the  fame  fource,  were  only  a  corruption 
of  a  lefs  impure  worfhip  rendered  by  the  mod  remote 
nations  of  antiquity  to  the  univerfal  foul  of  the  world. 

Our  collections  of  traditional  tales,  and  the  Deca¬ 
meron  of  Boeace,  are  full  of  traits  character idic  of  this 
freedom  of  thought,  this  contempt  of  prejudices,  this 
inclination  to  make  them  the  fubjeCt  of  fecret  and  acri¬ 
monious  derifion. 

Thus  we  are  fur n idled  in  this  epoch,  at  one  and  the 

fame  period,  with  tranquil  fatirids  of  all  degrees  of 

fuperftition,  and  enthufiadical  reformers  of  its  grofleft 

abufes;  and  the  hiftory  of  thefe  obfcure  invecdivcs,  thefe 

proteds  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  reafon,  may  be  aim  oft 

connected  with  that  of  the  mod  modern  difchdcs  of  the 

A 

fcliool  of  Alexandria. 
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We  fhai!  enquire  if,  when  philofophical  profelytifm 
■u  ut.eniLd  With  fuch  peril,  iecret  focieties  were  not 
formed,  whole  objea  was  to  perpetuate,  to  fpread  filently 
and  without  rule,  among  fome  difciples  and  adepts,  a 
fev/  Ample  truths  which  might  operate  as  a  prefervative 
aga.rr.it  prevailing  prejudices. 

W  e  fliall  examine  whether  we  ought  not  to  rank  in 
the  number  of  fuch  focieties  that  celebrated  order,  which 
popes  and  kings  confpired  again  ft  with  fuch  mcannefs, 
and  deftroyed  with  fo  much  barbarity. 

Pnefts,  either  for  felf-defence,  or  to  invent  pretexts 
by  which  to  cover  their  ufurpations  over  the  fecular 
power,  and  to  improve  themfelves  in  the  art  of  forging 
paflages  of  icnpture,  were  under  the  necefflty  of  applying 
themfelves  to  ftudy.  Kings,  on  the  other  hand,  to  com 
du£f  with  lefs  difadvantage  this  war,  in  which  the  claims 
were  made  to  reft  upon  authority  and  precedent,  patro- 
nnea  fchools,  that  might  furnilh  civilians,  of  whom  they 
hood  in  need  to  be  on  an  equality  with  die  enemy. 

In  thefe  difputes  between  the  clergy  and  the  govern, 
ments,  between  the  clergy  of  each  country  and  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  thofe  of  more  honeft  minds, 
and  of  a  more  frank  and  liberal  charafter,  vindicated  the 
eaufe  of  men  againft  that  of  priefts,  the  caufe'of  the 
national  clergy  againft  the  defpotifm  of  the  foreign  chief. 
They  attacked  abufes  and  ufurpations,  of  which  they 
attempted  to  unveil  the  origin.  To  us  this  boldnefs 
fcarcely  appears  at  prefent  fuperior  to  ferviie  timidity ; 
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we  fmile  at  feeing  fuch  a  profufion  of  labour  employed 
to  prove  what  good  fenfe  alone  was  competent  to  have 
taught;  but  the  truths  to  which  I  refer,  at  that  time 
new,  frequently  decided  the  late  of  a  people:  thefe 
men  fought  them  with  an  independent  mind;  they 
defended  them  with  lirmnefs;  and  to  their  irdluence  is 


it  to  be  aferibed  that  human  reafon  began  to  recover  the 
recohedion  of  its  rights  and  its  liberty. 

In  the  quarrels  that  took  place  between  the  kings 
and  the  nobles,  the  kings  fecured  the  fupport  of  the 
principal  towns,  either  by  granting  privileges,  or  by 
redoring  fome  of  the  natural  rights  of  man:  they  endea¬ 
voured,  by  means  of  emancipations,  to  increafe  the  num¬ 


ber  of  thole  who  enjoyed  the  common  right  of  citizens. 
And  thefe  men,  re-born  as  it  were  to  liberty,  felt  how 
much  it  behoved  them,  by  the  dudy  of  law  and  of  hil- 
dory,  to  acquire  a  fund  of  information,  an  authority  of 
opinion,  that  might  ferve  to  counterbalance  the  military 
power  of  the  feodal  tyranny, 

ibe  rival  (hip  that  exuded  between  the  emperors  and 
the  popes  prevented  Italy  from  uniting  under  a  (ingle 
jnafler,  and  preferred  there  a  great  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Societies.  In  thefe  petty  dates,  it  was  nece/Tary  to 
add  the  power  of  perfuahon  to  that  offeree,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  negociation  as  often  as  arms:  and  as  this  political 
war  was  founded,  in  reality,  in  a  war  of  opinion,  and 
as  Italy  had  never  abfolutely  loll  its  tafte  for  ftudy,  this 
country  may  be  confidered,  refpefting  Europe,  as  a 
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feedplot  of  knowledge,  inconfiderable  indeed  as  yet, 
but  which  promifed  afpeedy  and  vigorous  increafe. 

In  fine,  hurried  on  by  religious  enthufiafm,  the  wed- 
ern  nations  engaged  in  the  conqueft  of  places  rendered 
holy,  as  it  was  faid,  by  the  miracles  and  death  of  Chrid: 
and  this  zeal,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  favourable  to 
liberty,  by  weakening  and  impoverifhing  the  nobles, 
extended  the  connection  of  the  people  of  Europe  with 
the  Arabians,  a  connection  which  their  mixture  with 
Spain  had  before  formed,  and  their  commerce  with 
Pifa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  cemented.  Their  language 
was  dudied,  their  books  were  read,  part  of  their  dis¬ 
coveries  was  acquired;  and  if  the  Europeans  did  not 
foar  above  the  point  in  which  the  fciences  had  been  left 
by  the  Arabians,  they  at  lead  felt  the  ambition  of  rival¬ 
ing  them. 

Thefe  wars,  undertaken  with  faperditious  views, 
ferved  to  dedroy  fuperdition.  The  IpeCtacle  of  fuch  a 
multitude  of  religions  excited  at  length  in  men  of  fenfe  a 
total  indifference  for  creeds,  alike  impotent  in  refining 
thepaffions,  and  curing  the  vices  of  mankind;  a  uniform 
contempt  for  that  attachment,  equally  fincere,  equally 
obfcinate,  of  feCtaries,  to  opinions  contradictory  to  each 
other. 

Republics  were  formed  in  Italy,  of  which  fome  were 
imitations  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  others  attempt¬ 
ed  to  reconcile  the  fervitude  of  a  fubjeCt  people  with  the 
liberty  and  democratic  equality  of  a  fovereign  one.  In 
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Germany,  in  the  north,  fome  towns,  obtaining  almod 
entire  independence,  were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
In  certain  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  people  threw  off  the 
chains  both  of  feodal  and  of  royal  power.  In  almo b 
all  the  great  dates  imperfed  conditutions  fprung  up,  m 
which  the  authority  of  railing  fubndies,  and  of  making 
new  laws,  was  divided  fometimes  between  the  king,  tne 
nobles,  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  fometimes  be¬ 
tween  the  king,  the  barons  and  the  commons;  in  which 
the  people,  though  not  yet  exempt  from  a  date  of  humi¬ 
liation,  were  at  lead  fecure  from  oppredion  ;  in  which  all 
that  truly  compofed  a  nation  were  admitted  to  the  right 
of  defending  its  intereds,  and  of  being  heard  by  thole 
who  had  the  regulation  of  its  dediny.  In  England  a 
celebrated  ad,  folemnly  fworn  by  the  king,  and  great 
men  of  the  realm,  fecured  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and 
fome  of  the  rights  of  men. 

Other  nations,  provinces,  and  even  cities,  obtained 
alfo  charters  of  a  fimilar  nature,  but  lefs  celebrated,  and 
not  fo  drenuoudy  defended.  They  are  the  origin  of 
thofe  declarations  of  rights,  regarded  at  pr  efent  by  every 
enlightened  mind  as  the  bafis  of  liberty;  and  of  which 
the  ancients  neither  had  nor  could  have  an  idea,  becaufe 
their  indications  were  fallied  by  dcmcdic  davery,  be¬ 
caufe  with  them  the  right  of  citizenfhip  v/as  hereditary, 
or  conferred  by  voluntary  adoption,  and  becaufe  they 
never  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  rights  which  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  fpecies,  and  belong  with  a  dried  equality 
to  all  mankind. 
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In  France,  England,  and  other  great  nations,  the 
people  appeared  defirous  of  refuming  their  true  rights ; 
but  blinded  by  the  fenfe  of  oppreffion,  rather  than 
enlightened  by  reafon,  the  only  fruit  of  its  efforts  were 
outrages,  that  were  foon  expiated  by  ads  of  vengeance 
more  barbarous,  and  particularly  more  unjuft,  and  pil¬ 
lages  accompanied  with  greater  mifery  than  either. 

In  England  the  principles  of  Wickliffe,  the  reformer, 
had  given  rife  to  one  of  thefe  commotions,  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  fome  of  his  difciples,  and  which 
afforded  a  prefage  of  attempts,  more  fyftematic  and 
better  combined,  that  would  be  made  by  the  people 
under  other  reformers,  and  in  a  more  enlightened  age. 

The  difcovery  of  a  manufcript  of  the  Juftinian  code 
produced  the  revival  of  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  as 
.well  as  of  legiftation,  and  ferved  to  render  thefe  lefs 
barbarous  even  among  the  people  who  knew  how  to 
derive  profit  from  the  difcorery,  without  treating  the 
code  as  of  facred  obligation. 

The  commerce  of  Pifa,  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice, 
fome  cities  of  Belgia,  and  free  towns  of  Germany, 
embraced  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  coafts 
of  the  European  ocean.  The  precious  commodities  of 
the  Levant  were  fought  by  the  merchants  of  thofe  places 
in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

Polity,  legislation,  national  economy,  were  not  yet 
converted  into  fciences;  the  principles  of  them  were 
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neither  enquired  after,  inveftigated,  nor  developed ;  but 
as  the  mind  began  to  be  enlightened  by  experience, 
obfervations  were  collected  tending  to  lead  thereto,  and 
men  became  verfed  in  the  interefts  that  mull  caufe  the 
want  ol  them  to  be  felt. 

Ariftotle  was  only  known  at  fir  ft  by  a  tran  Cation  or 
his  works  made  from  the  Arabic.  His  philofophy , 
perfecuted  at  the  beginning,  foon  gained  footing  in  ail 
the  fchools.  It  introduced  there  no  new  light,  but  it 
gave  more  regularity,  more  method  to  that  art  of  rea- 
foning  which  theological  difputes  had  called  into  exig¬ 
ence.  This  fcholaftic  difcipline  did  not  lead  to  the 
difcovery  of  truth;  it  did  not  even  ferve  10.1  the  dT- 
cuffion  and  accurate  valuation  of  its  proofs,  but  it 
whetted  the  minds  of  men;  and  the  tafte  for  fubtle 
diftin&ions,  the  neceflity  of  continually  dividing  and 
fubdividing  ideas,  of  feizing  their  nice:-,  (hades,  and 
exprefling  them  in  new  words,  the  apparatus  wnichwaS 
in  the  firft  inftance  employed  to  embarrafs  one’s  enemy 
in  a  difpute,  or  to  efcape  from  his  toils,  was  the  original 
fource  of  that  philofophical  analyfis  to  which  we  have 
fmce  been  fo  highly  indebted  for  our  intelle&ual  pro- 
grefs. 

To  thefe  difciplinarians  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greater  accuracy  that  may  have  been  obtained  refpe&ing 
the  Supreme  Being  and  his  attributes;  refpe&ing  the 
diftindtion  between  the  firft  caufe,  and  the  univerfe 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  govern;  refpedting  the  farther 
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diftin&ion  betv/een  mind  and  matter;  refpe&ing  the 
different  ferffes  that  may  be  affixed  to  the  word  liberty  ; 
refpedling  the  meaning  of  the  word  creation  ;  refpedting 
the  manner  of  diftinguifhing  from  each  other  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  of  the  human  mind)  and  of  chaffing 
the  ideas  it  forms  of  obje&s  and  their  properties. 

But  this  method  could  not  fail  to  retard  in  the 
fchools  the  advancement  of  the  natural  fciences.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  whole  picture  of  thefe  fciences  at  this 
period  will  be  found  merely  to  comprehend  a  few  anato¬ 
mical  researches ;  fome  obfcure  productions  of  chymiffiry, 
employed  in  the  difcovery  of  the  grand  fecret  alone ;  a 
flight  application  to  geometry  and  algebra,  that  fell 
±hort  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Arabians,  and  did  not 
even  extend  to  a  complete  underffanding  of  the  works 
of  the  ancients;  and  laftly,  fome  agronomical  ftudies 
and  calculations,  confined  to  the  formation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  tables,  and  depraved  by  an  abfurd  mixture  of 
afirology.  Meanwhile  the  mechanical  arts  began  to 
approach  the  degree  of  perfe&ion  which  they  had  pre¬ 
ferred  in  Afia.  In  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe 
the  culture  of  filk  was  introduced  ;  windmills  as  well  as 
paper-mills  were  effiabliffied ;  and  the  art  of  meafuring 
time  furpaffed  the  bounds  which  it  had  acquired  either 
among  the  Ancients  or  the  Arabians. 

In  fliort,  two  important  difcoveries  charaflerife  this 
‘epoch.  The  property  poffeffed  by  the  loadffione,  of 
pointing  always  to  the  fame  quarter  of  the  heavens,  a 
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property  known  to  the  Chinefe,  and  employed  by  them 
in  fleering  their  veflels,  was  alfo  obferved  in  Europe. 
The  compafs  came  into  ufe,  an  indrument  which  gave 
activity  to  commerce,  improved  the  art  of  navigation, 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  voyages  to  which  we  have  fince 
owed  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world,  and  enabled  man 
to  take  a  furvey  of  the  whole  extent  of  tne  globe  on 
which  he  is  placed.  A  chymid,  by  mixing  an  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  with  faltpetre,  difeovered  the  fecret  of 
that  powder  which  has  produced  fo  unexpected  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  art  of  war.  Notwithflanding  the  terrible 
efFecd  of  fire-arms,  in  difperfing  an  army,  they  have 
rendered  war  lefs  murderous,  and  its  combatants  lefs 
brutal.  Military  expeditions  are  more  expend  ve;  wealth 
can  balance  force  5  even  the  mod  warlike  people  feel 
the  neeeflity  of  providing  and  fecuring  the  means  of 
combating,  by  the  acquilition  of  the  riches  of  commerce 
and  the  arts.  Polithed  nations  have  no  longer  any  thing 
to  apprehend  from  the  blind  courage  of  barbarian  tribes. 
Great  conquefts,  and  the  revolutions  which  follo  w,  are 
become  almod  impoilible. 

That  fuperiority  which  an  armour  of  iron,  which 
the  art  of  conducting  a  horfe  aimed  invulnerable  from 
his  accoutrements,  of  managing  the  lance,  the  club,  or 
the  fword,  gave  the  nobility  over  the  people,  is  com¬ 
pletely  done  away  :  and  the  removal  of  this  impediment 
to  the  liberty  and  real  equality  of  mankind,  is  the  refult 
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of  an  invention,  that,  on  the  firfl  glance,  Teemed  t« 
threaten  the  total  extirpation  of  the  human  race. 

In  Italy,  the  language  arrived  almoft  at  its  perfection 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ftyle  of  Dante  is 
often  grand,  precife,  energetic.  Boccace  is  graceful, 
firnple,  and  elegant.  The  ingenious  and  tender  Petrarch 
has  not  yet  become  obfolete.  In  this  country,  whole 
happy  climate  nearly  refembles  that  of  Greece,  the 
models  of  antiquity  were  fiudied  ;  attempts  were  made 
to  transfufe  into  the  new  language  fome  of  their  beauties, 
and  to  produce  new  beauties  of  a  fimilar  (lamp.  Already 
fome  productions  gave  reafon  to  hope  that,  roufed  by  the 
view  of  ancient  monuments,  inspired  by  thofe  mute  but 
eloquent  leffons,  genius  was  about,  for  the  fecond  time,  to 
to  embed  ifh  the  exigence  of  man,  and  provide  for  him 
thofe  pure  pleafares,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  free  to 
all,  and  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  it  is  participated. 

The  reft  of  Europe  followed  at  an  humble  didance  ; 
but  a  tafle  for  letters  andpoetry  began  at  leaf!  to  give  a  polifh 
to  languages  that  were  (till  in  a  (late  almod  of  barbarity. 

The  fame  motives  which  had  roufed  the  minds  of 
men  from  their  long  lethargy,  mull  alfo  have  dire&ed 
their  exertions.  Pveafon  could  not  be  appealed  to  for 
the  decifion  of  queftions,  of  which  oppofite  intereds 
had  compelled  the  difcuaion.  Religion,  far  from  acknow¬ 
ledging  its  power,  boafled  of  having  fubjeCted  and  hum¬ 
bled  it.  Politics  confidered  as  jud  what  had  been  c®nfe~ 
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crated  by  compact,  by  condant  practice,  and  ancient 
cudoms. 

No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  rights  of  man 
were  written  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  that  to  confult 
any  other  would  be  to  depart  from  and  violate  them. 
Meanwhile  it  wras  only  in  the  facred  books,  in  refpeftcd 
authors,  in  the  bulls  of  popes,  in  the  refcripts  of  kings, 
in  regiders  of  old  ufages,  and  in  the  annals  of  the 
church,  that  maxims  or  examples  were  fought  from 
which  to  infer  thofe  rights.  The  bufinefs  was  never  to 
examine  the  intrindc  merits  of  a  principle,  but  to  inter¬ 
pret,  to  appreciate,  to  fupport  or  to  annul  by  other  texts 
thofe  upon  which  it  might  be  founded.  A  propodtioa 
was  not  adopted  becaufe  it  was  true,  but  becaufe  it  was 
written  in  this  or  that  book,  and  had  been  embraced 
in  fuch  a  country  and  fuch  an  age. 

Thus  the  authority  of  men  was  every  where  fubdi- 
tuted  for  that  of  reafon  :  books  were  much  more  dudied 
than  nature,  and  the  opinions  of  antiquity  obtained  the 
preference  over  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe.  This 
bondage  of  the  mind,  in  which  men  had  not  then  the 
advantage  of  enlightened  criticifm,  was  dill  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  by  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  method  of  dudy,  than  by  its  immediate  crfeCts. 
And  the  ancients  were  yet  too  far  from  being  equalled, 
to  think  of  correcting  or  furpafling  them. 

Manners  preferved,  during  this  epoch,  their  corrup¬ 
tion  and  ferocity  $  religious  intolerance  was  even  more 
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afhve  ;  and  civil  difcords,  and  the  incedant  wars  of 
a  crowd  of  petty  (Sovereigns,  fucceeded  the  invahona 
of  the  barbarians,  and  the  pelt,  hill  more  fatal,  of 
fanginnary  feuds.  The  gallantry  indeed  of  the  mini- 
hers  and  the  troubadours,  the  inflit ution  of  orders  of 
chivalry,  proftfling  generofity  and  franknefs,  devoting 
themfelves  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  relief  of 
the  oppreiTed,  and  the  fervice  of  the  fair,  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  infufe  into  manners  more  miidnefs,  decorum, 
and  dignity.  But  the  change,  confined  to  courts  and 
cables,  reached  not  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  There 
refulted  from  it  a  little  more  equality  among  the  nobles,, 
lefs  perfidy  and  cruelty  in  their  relations  with  each  other ; 
but  their  contempt  for  the  people  the  infolence  of  their 
tyranny,  their  audacious  robberies,  continued  the  fame  ; 
and  nations,  oppreiTed  as  before,  were  as  before  igno¬ 
rant,  barbarous  and  corrupt. 

This  poetical  and  military  gallantry,  this  chivalry* 
derived  in  great  meafure  from  the  Arabians,  whofe  na¬ 
tural  generofity  long  refilled  in  Spain  fuperflition  and 
defpotifm,  had  doubtlefs  their  ufe  :  they  difufed  the 
feeds  of  humanity,  which  were  defined  in  happier 
periods  to  exhibit  their  fruit ;  and  it  was  the  general 
character  of  this  epoch,  that  it  difpofed  the  human 
mind  for  the  revolution  which  the  difcovery  of  printing 
could  not  but  introduce,  and  prepared  the  foil  which 
the  following  ages  were  to  cover  with  fo  rich  and  fo 
abundant  an  harveil. 
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EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

F,  •ora  the  Invention  of  Printing ,  to  the  Period  when  the. 

Sciences  &nd  Philofophy  threw  off  the  1  oke  of  jluthoi  ity» 

JL  HOSE  who  have  reflected  but  fuperficially  upon 
the  march  of  the  human  mind  in  the  difeovery,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  truths  of  fcience,  or  of  the  proceffes  of  the 
arts,  mud  be  aftonilhed  that  fo  long  a  period  fhould 
elapfe  between  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  taking 
imprefixons  of  drawings,  and  the  difeovery  of  that  of 
printing  characters. 

Some  engravers  of  plates  had  doubt! e(s  conceived 
this  idea  of  the  application  of  their  art  ;  but  they  were 
more  (truck  with  the  difficulty  of  executing  it,  than  with 
the  advantages  of  fuccefs  :  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they 
did  not  comprehend  it  in  all  its  extent  ;  fmee  pried  a 
and  kings  would  infaliably  have  united  to  fide,  (Vom¬ 
its  birth,  the  enemy  that  was  to  unmade  their  hypocrify^ 
and  hurl  them  from  their  thrones. 

The  prefs  multiplies  indefinitely,  and  at  a  fmall 
expence,  copies  of  any  work.  Thofe  who  can  read  are 
hence  enabled  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  books  fui table 
to  their  tafie  and  their  wants ;  and  this  facility  of 
exercifing  the  talent  of  reading,  has  increafed  and  proper 
jrated  the  defirc  of  learning  it... 

°  N  2. 
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I  neie  multiplied  copies,  Ip  reading  themfelves  with 
greater  rapidity,  fads  and  difcoveries  not  only  acquire 
a  more  extenfive  publicity,  but  acquire  it  alfo  in  a  ihorter 
fpace  of  time.  Knowledge  has  become  the  objedt  of 
an  abtive  and  univerfal  commerce. 

Printers  were  obliged  to  feek  manufcripts,  as  we 
leek  at  prefent  works  of  extraordinary  genius.  What 
was  read  before  by  a  few  individuals  only,  might  now 
be  perilled  by  a  whole  people,  and  (hike  almoft  at  the 
fame  in  (I  ant  every  man  that  underflood  the  fame  lan¬ 
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The  means  are  acquired  of  addrefling;  remote  and 
difperfed  nations.  A  new  fpecies  of  tribune  is  ettablifhed, 
from  which  are  communicated  impreffions  lefs  lively, 
but  at  the  fame  time  more  folid  and  profound  ;  from 
which  is  exercifed  over  the  paflions  an  empire  lefs. 
tyrannical,  but  over  reafon  a  power  more  certain  and 
durable  ;  where  all  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of 
truth,  fince  what  the  art  may  lofe  in  point  offeduchion, 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  illumination  it 
conveys.  A  public  opinion  is  formed,  powerful  by  the 
number  of  thofe  who  ffiaie  in  it,  energetic,  becaufe  the 
motives  that  determine  it  aft  upon  all  minds  at  once, 
though  at  confiderable  didances  from  each  other.  A 
tribunal  is  ereded  in  favour  of  reafon  and  juilice,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  human  power,  from  the  penetration  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  any  thing,  from  whole 
■yerdidt  there  is  no  efcape. 
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New  inventions,  the  hidory  of  the  fird  deps  in  the 
road  to  a  difcovery,  the  labours  that  prepare  the  way 
for  it,  the  views  that  fugged:  the  idea  or  give  rife  merely 
to  the  wifh  of  purfuing.  it,  thefe,  communicating  them- 
felves  with  celerity,  furnifh  every  individual  v/ith  the 
united  means  which  the  efforts  of  all  have  been  able  to 
create,  and  genius  appears  to  have  more  than  doubled  its 
powers. 

Every  new  error  is  redded  from  its  birth;  frequently 
attacked  before  it  has  difleminated  itfelf,  it  has  not  time 
to  take  root  in  the  mind.  Thofe  which,  imbibed  from 
infancy,  are  identified  in  a  manner  with  the  reafon  of 
every  individual,  and  by  the  influence  of  hope  or  of 
terror  endeared  to  the  exigence  of  weak  under! landings 
have  been  fhaken,  from  this  circumdance  alone,  that  it 
is  now  impoflible  to  prevent  their  difcuflkm,  impoflible 
to  conceal  that  they  are  capable  of  being  examined  and 
rejected,  impofible  they  fhould  withdand  the  progrefs 
of  truths  which,  daily  acquiring  new  light,  mud  conclude 
at  lad  with  difplaying  all  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  errors. 

It  is  to  the  prefs  we  owe  the  polFoility  of  fpreading 
thofe  publications  which  the  emergency  of  the  moment, 
or  the  tranfient  flu  ft  nations  of  opinion,  may  require, 
and  of  intereding  thereby  in  any  quedion,  treated  in  a 
Angle  point  of  view,  whole  communities  of  men  reading 
and  underdanding  the  fame  language. 

All  thofe  means  which  render  the  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind  more  eafy,  more  rapid,  more  certain,  are, 
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alfo  the  benefits  of  the  prefs.  Without  the  inftrumen- 
tality  of  this  art,  fuch  books  could  not  have  been  multi¬ 
plied  as  are  adapted  to  every  clafs  of  readers,  and  every 
degree  of  inftruCtion.  To  the  prefs  we  owe  thofe 
continued  difcufiions  which  alone  can  enlighten  doubtful 
queftions,  and  fix  upon  an  immoveable  bails,  truths  too 
abftraCt,  too  fubtile,  too  remote  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  or  the  common  opinion  of  the  learned*  not 
to  be  foon  forgotten  and  loft.  To  the  prefs  we  owe 
thofe  books  purely  elementary,  dictionaries,  works  in 
which  are  collected,  with  all  their  details,  a  multitude 
of  fads,  obfervations,  and  experiments,  in  which  all 
their  proofs  are  developed,  all  their  difficulties  invefti- 
gated.  To  the  prefs  we  owe  thofe  valuable  compilations, 
containing  fometimes  all  that  has  been  difcovered,  writ¬ 
ten,  thought,  upon  a  particular  branch  of  fcience,  and 
fometimes  the  refult  of  the  annual  labours  of  all  the 
literati  of  a  country.  To  the  prefs  we  owe  thofe  tables, 
thofe  catalogues,  thofe  pictures  of  every  kind,  of  which 
fome  exhibit  a  view  of  inductions  which  the  mind  could 
only  have  acquired  by  the  moil  tedious  operations ; 
others  prefent  at  will  the  faCt,  the  difcovery,  the  num¬ 
ber,  the  method,  the  ohjeCt  which  we  are  defirous  of 
afcertaining;  while  others  again  furnifli,  in  a  more  com¬ 
modious  form  and  a  more  arranged  order,  the  materials 
from  which  genius  may  fafhion  and  derive  new  truths* 
To  thefe  benefits  we  ftiall  have  occafion  to  add 
others,  when  we  proceed  to  analyfe  the  effects  that  have 
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arifen  from  the  fubditution  of  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
each  country,  in  the  room  of  the  almod  exclufive 
application,  which  had  preceded,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
the  fciences,  of  one  language,  the  common  medium  of 
communication  between  the  learned  ol  all  nations. 

In  ffiort,  is  it  not  the  prefs  that  has  freed  the  indruc- 
tion  of  the  people  from  every  political  and  religious 
chain  ?  In  vain  might  either  defpotifm  invade  our  fchools ; 
in  vain  might  it  attempt,  by  rigid  infeitutions,  invariably 
to  fix  what  truths  (hall  be  preferved  in  them,  what  errors 
inculcated  on  the  mind;  in  vain  might  chairs,  confecra- 
ted  to  the  moral  indrudtion  of  the  people,  and  the  tuition 
of  youth  in  philofophy  and  the  fciences,  be  obliged  to 
deliver  no  doctrines  but  fuch  as  are  favourable  to  this 
double  tyranny:  the  prefs  can  diffufe  at  the  fame  time 
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a  pure  and  independent  light.  That  indrufHon  which 
is  to  be  acquired  from  books  in  (Hence  and  folitude,  can 
never  be  univerfally  corrupted :  a  (ingle  corner  of  the 
earth  free  to  commit  their  leaves  to  the  prefs,  would  be 
a  fufficient  fecurity.  How  admid  that  variety  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  amidd  that  multitude  of  exifiing  copies  of  the 
fame  book,  amidft  impreffions  continually  renewed,  will 
it  be  poffible  to  (hut  fo  clofely  all  the  doors  of  truth,  as 
to  leave  no  opening,  no  crack  or  crevice  by  which  it 
may  enter?  If  it  v/as  difficult  even  when  the  bufmefs  was 
to  dedroy  a  few  copies  only  of  a  manufeript,  to  prevent 
for  ever  its  revival,  when  it  was  fufficient  to  preferibe  a 
truth,  or  opinion,  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  devoto 
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it  to  eternal  oblivion,  is  not  this  difficulty  now  rendered 
impoffible,  when  it  would  require  a  vigilance  inceffantly 
occupied,  and  an  activity  that  ffiould  never  dumber? 
And  even  ffiould  fuccefs  attend  the  fuppreffion  of  thofe 
too  palpable  truths,  that  wound  dire&ly  the  in  ter  eh;  3  of 
inquifitors,  how  are  others  to  be  prevented  from  pene¬ 
trating  and  Ipreading,  which  include  thofe  prcfcribed 
truths  without  buffering  them  to  be  perceiyed,  wffiich 
prepare  the  way,  and  mud  one  day  infallibly  lead  to 
them  ?  Could  it  be  done  without  obliging  the  perfonages 
in  queflicn  to  throw  off  that  made  of  hypocrify,  the  fall 
of  which  would  prove  no  lefs  fatal  than  truth  itfelf  to 
the  reign  of  error  ?  W e  ffiall  accordingly  fee  reafon 
triumphing  over  thefe  vain  efforts:  we  ffiail  fee  her  in 
this  war,  a  W'ar  continually  reviving,  and  frequently 
cruel,  fuccefsful  alike  againb  violence  and  ftratagem; 
braving  the  dames,  and  refilling  deduction  ;  cruffiing  in 
turn,  under  its  mighty  hand,  both  the  fanatical  hypo¬ 
crify  which  requires  for  its  dogmas  a  fincere  adoration, 
and  the  political  hypocrify  imploring  on  its  knees  that 
it  may  be  allowed  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  profit  of  errors, 
in  which,  if  you  will  take  its  word,  it  is  no  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  people  than  to  itfelf,  that'  they  ffiould  for 
ever  be  plunged*  -  > 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  nearly  coincides 
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with  two  o  events,  of  which  one  has  exercifed  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  while 
tiie..  influence  of  the  other  on  the  defliny  of  the  whole 
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human  fpecies  can  never  ceafe  hut  with  the  fpecies 
itfelf. 

I  refer  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  difcovery  both  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the 
route  which  has  opened  to  Europe  a  dire6t  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  eaflern  parts  of  Africa  and  Aha. 

The  Greek  literati,  flying  from  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Tartars,  fought  an  afylum  in  Italy.  They  acquired 
the  ability  of  reading,  in  their  original  language,  the 
poets,  orators,  hiflorians,  philofophers,  and  antiqua- 
rians  of  Greece.  They  firft  furnifhed  manufcripts,  and 
foon  after  editions  of  the  works  of  thofe  authors.  The 
veneration  of  the  (ludious  was  no  longer  confi ned  to  what 
they  agreed  in  calling  the  doctrine  of  A^riftotle.  They 
fludied  this  dodtrine  in  his  own  writings.  They  ventured 
to  invefligate  and  oppefe  it.  They  contrafted  him  with 
Plato:  audit  was  advancing  a  ftep  towards  throwing 
off  the  yoke,  to  acknowledge  in  themfelves  the  right  of 
choofng  a  mailer. 

The  perufal  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Diophantus, 
and  Ariflotle’s  philofophical  book  upon  animals,  rekin¬ 
dled  the  genius  of  natural  philofophy  and  of  geometry  ; 
while  the  antichriflian  opinions  of  philofophers  awakened 
ideas  that  were  almoft  extind  of  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  human  reafon. 

Intrepid  individuals,  in  (ligated  by  the  love  of  glory 
and  a  pa  (lion  for  difeoveries,  had  extended  for  Europe 
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ibs  bounds  of  the  univerfe,  had  exhibtted  anew  heaven, 
and  opened  to  its  view  an  unknown  earth.  Gama  had 
penetrated  into  India*  after  having  purfued  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  patience  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  African 
coads;  while  Columbus,  configning  him  to  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  had  reached  that  country,  hitherto 
unknown,  extending  from  the  weft  of  Europe  to  the 
eaft  of  Alia. 

If  this  paflion,  whofe  reftlefs  activity,  embracing  at 
that  period  every  obje£t,  gave  promife  of  advantages 
highly  important  to  the  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies, 
if  a  noble  curiofity  had  animated  the  heroes  of  navigation, 
a  mean  and  cruel  avarice,  a  ftupid  and  brutal  fanaticifm 
governed  the  kings  and  robbers  who  were  to  reap  the 
profits  of  their  labour.  The  unfortunate  beings  who 
inhabited  thefe  new  countries  were  not  treated  as  men, 
becaufe  they  wrere  not  chriftians.  This  prejudice,  more 
degrading  to  the  tyrants  than  the  vidfiims,  ftifled  all 
fenfe  of  remorfe,  and  abandoned,  without  controul.,  to 
their  inextinguifhable  third  for  gold  and  for  blood, 
thofe  greedy  and  unfeeling  men  that  Europe  difgorged 
from  her  bofom.  The  bones  of  five  millions  of  human 
beings  have  covered  the  wretched  countries  to  which 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  tranfported  their  avarice, 
their  fuperftition,  and  their  fury.  Thefe  bones  will 
plead  to  evet  lading  ages  againft  the  do&rine  of  the 
political  utility  of  religions,  which  is  dill  able  to  find 
its  apologids  in  the  world. 
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It  is  in  this  epoch  only  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  that  man  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
globe  which  he  inhabits  ;  that  he  has  been  able  to 
dudy,  in  all  its  countries,  the  fpecies  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  modified  by  the  continued  influence  of  natural 
caufes,  or  focial  inflitutions  ;  that  he  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  the  productions  of  the  earth,  or  of 
the  fea,  in  all  temperatures  and  climates.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  among  the  happy  confequences  of  the  dif- 
coveries  in  quedion,  may  be  included  the  refources  of 
every  kind  which  thofe  productions  afford  to  mankind, 
and  which,  fb  far  from  being  exhaufled,  men  have  yet 
no  idea  of  their  extent ;  the  truths  which  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  objects  may  have  added  to  the  fciences,  or  the 
long  received  errors  that  may  thereby  have  been  de- 
droyed ;  the  commercial  activity  that  has  given  new 
life  to  indudry  and  navigation,  and,  by  a  neceflary 
chain  of  connection,  to  all  the  arts  and  all  the  fciences  : 
and  laftly,  the  force  that  free  nations  have  acquired 
from  this  activity  by  which  to  refift  tyrants,  and  fub- 
jeCted  nations  to  break  their  chains,  and  free  themfelves 
at  lead  from  feodal  defpotifm.  But  thefe  advantages 
will  never  expiate  what  the  discoveries  have  cod  to 
differing  humanity,  till  the  moment  when  Europe,  ab¬ 
juring  the  fordid  and  oppreflive  fydem  of  commercial 
monopoly,  (ball  acknowledge  that  men  of  other  cli¬ 
mates,  equals  and  brothers  by  the  will  of  nature,  have 
never  been  formed  to  nourifh  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
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a  few  privileged  nations  ;  till,  better  informed  refpe&- 
ing  its  true  interefls,  it  fhall  invite  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  to  participate  in  its  independence,  its  liberty,  and 
its  illumination.  Unfortunately,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  this  revolution  will  be  the  honourable  fruit  of 
the  advancement  of  philofophy,  or  only,  as  we  have 
hitherto  feen,  the  fhameful  confequence  of  national 
jealoufy,  and  the  enormous  excefles  of  tyranny. 

Till  the  prefent  epoch  the  crimes  of  the  priefthood 
had  efcaped  with  impunity.  The  cries  of  opprefled 
humanity,  of  violated  reafon,  had  been  hided  in  flames 
and  in  blood.  The  fpirit  which  dictated  thofe  cries 
was  not  extin  &  :  bat  the  filence  occafioned  by  the 
operation  of  terror  emboldened  the  prieflhood  to  far¬ 
ther  outrages.  At  laft,  the  fcandal  of  farming  to  the 
monks  the  privilege  of  felling  in  taverns  and  public  places 
the  expiation  of  fins,  occafioned  a  new  exlpofion.  Lu¬ 
ther,  holding  in  one  hand  the  facred  books,  expofed 
with  die  other  the  right  which  the  Pope  had  arrogated 
to  himfelf  of  abfolving  crimes  and  felling  pardons  ;  the 
indolent  defpotifrn  which  he  exercifed  over  the  bifhops, 
for  a  long  time  his  equals ;  the  fraternal  fupper  of  the 
primitive  chrifHans,  converted,  under  the  name  o £  ma/s, 
into  a  fpecies  of  magical  incantation  and  an  object  of 
commerce  ;  priefls  condemned  to  the  crime  of  irrevo¬ 
cable  celibacy;  the  fame  cruel  and  fcandulous  law 
extended  to  the  monks  and  nuns  with  which  pontifical 
ambition  had  inundated  and  polluted  the  church  ;  all 


die  fecrets  of  the  laity  configncd,  by  means  of  confeiTion, 
to  the  intrigues  and  the  pafhons  of  priefts  ;  Goa  himfelt, 
in  fhort,  fcarcely  retaining  a  feeble  fhare  in  the  adorations 
beftowed  in  profufion  upon  bread,  men,  bones  and 

flames. 

Luther  announced  to  the  aflonifhed  multitude,  that 
thefe  difgufhng  mflitutions  iormed  no  pait  oi  chnfu- 
anity,  but  on  the  contrary  were  its  corruption  and  fhame; 
and  that,  to  be  faithful  to  the  religion  of  Jefus,  it  was 
firfl  of  all  neceflary  to  abjure  that  of  his  priefls.  He 
employed  equally  the  arms  of  logic  and  erudition,  and 
the  no  lefs  powerful  weapon  ct  ridicule.  He  wrote  at 
once  in  German  and  in  Latin.  It  was  no  longer  as  in 
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the  days  of  the  Abigenfes,  or  of  John  Hufs,  whole 
do&rine,  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of  their  churches, 
was  fo  eafily  calumniated.  The  German  books  of  the 
new  apoilles  penetrated  at  the  fame  time  into  every 
village  of  the  empire,  while  their  Latin  productions 
roufed  all  Europe  from  the  fhameful  deep  into  which 
fuperftition  had  plunged  it.  Thofe  whofe  reafon  had 
outilripped  the  reformers,  but  whom  fear  had  retained 
in  filence ;  thofe  who  were  tormented  with  fecret  doubts, 
but  which  they  trembled  to  avow  even  to  their  con- 
fciences ;  thofe  who,  more  fimple,  were  unacquainted 
with  all  the  extent  of  theological  abfurdities  ;  who, 
having  never  reflected  upon  quedions  of  controverfy, 
were  adonifhed  to  learn  that  they  had  the  power  of 
chufing  between  different  opinions  ;  entered  eagerly 
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into  thefe  dlfcuffions,  upon  which  they  conceived 

depended  at  once  their  temporal  interefts  and  their 
eternal  felicity. 

All  the  chriftian  part  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to 
Iraly,  and  from  Elungary  to  Spain,  was  in  an  inftant 
co\med  with  the  partifans  of  the  new  do<ftrmes  ;  and 
the  reformation  would  have  delivered  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome  all  the  nations  that  inhabited  it,  if  the  mif- 
taken  policy  of  certain  princes  had  not  relieved  that 
very  facerdotal  fceptre  which  had  fo  frequently  fallen 
upon  the  heads  of  kings. 

This  policy,  which  their  fucceifors  unhappily  have 
yet  not  abjured,  was  to  ruin  their  dates  by  feeking  to  add 
to  them,  and  to  meafure  their  power  by  the  extent  of  their 
territory,  rather  than  by  the  number  of  their  fubje<5ts. 

Thus,  Charles  the  fifth  and  Francis  the  fird,  while 
contending  for  Italy,  facrificed  to  the  intered  of  keeping 
well  with  the  pope,  that  fuperior  intered  of  profiting  by 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  reformation  to  every  coun¬ 
try  that  fhould  have  the  wifdom  to  adopt  it. 

Perceiving  that  the  princes  of  the  empire  were 
favourable  to  opinions  calculated  to  augment  their  power 
and  their  wealth,  the  emperor  became  the  partifan  and 
fupporter  of  the  old  abufes,  actuated  by  the  hope  that  a 
religious  war  would  furnidi  an  opportunity  of  invading 
their  dates,  and  dedroying  their  independence;  while 
Francis  imagined  that,  by  burning  the  protedants,  and 
protecting  at  the  fame  time  their  leaders  in  Germany,  he 
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fljould  preferve  the  friendlhip  of  the  Pope,  without  lofing 
his  valuable  allies. 

But  this  was  not  their  only  motive.  Defpotifm  has 
alfo  its  indinid;  and  that  inftin6t  fugged  ed  to  tnefe  kings, 
that  men,  after  fubje&ing  religious  prejudices  to  the 
examination  of  reafon,  would  foon  extend  their  enqui¬ 
ries  to  prejudices  of  another  fort;  that,  enlightened 
upon  the  ufurpations  of  popes,  they  might  wiih  at  lad 
to  be  equally  enlightened  upon  thole  of  princes;  and 
that  the  reform  of  ecclefiadical  abufes,  beneficial  as  it 
vnas  to  royal  power,  might  involve  the  reform  of  abides, 
frill  more  oppredive,  upon  which  that  power  was  found¬ 
ed.  Accordingly,  no  king  of  any  confiderable  nation 
favoured  voluntarily  the  party  of  die  icformcm.  kl^niy 
the  eighth,  terrified  at  the  pontifical  anathema,  joined 
in  the  peifecution  againft  them.  Edward  and  Elizabeth, . 
unable  to  embrace  popery  without  pronouncing  them¬ 
selves  ufurpers,  edahfhed  in  iinigiand  tnc  iaith  and  wor- 
fliip  that  approached  neared  to  it.  The  protedant  mo- 
narchs  of  Great  Britain  have  indeed  uniformly  favoured 
the  catholic  religion,  whenever  it  has  ceafed  to  threaten 
them,  with  a  pretender  to  the  crown. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  edablihment  of  the 
religion  of  Luther  was  confidered  by  their  kings  only  as 
a  neceffary  precaution  to  fecure  the  expuhion  of  the 
catholic  tyrant,  to  whofe  defpotifm  they  fucceeded; 
and  in  the  PruiTian  monarchy,  founded  by  a  philofophi- 
cal  prince,  we  already  perceive  his  fucceffor  unable  to 
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difguife  Ins  fecrefc  attachment  to  this  religion,  fo  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Sovereigns. 

Religious  intolerance  was  common  to  every  feCl, 
and  communicated  itfelf  to  all  the  governments.  The 
papifts  perfecuted  the  reformed  communions  ;  while 
thefe,  pronouncing  anathemas  again  ft  each  other,  joined 
at  the  fame  time  againft  the  anti-trinitarians,  who,  more 
confident  in  their  conduCt,  had  tried  every  doctrine,  if 
not  by  the  touchdone  of  reafon,  at  lead  by  that  of  an 
enlightened  criticifm,  and  who  did  not  fee  the  neceflity 
of  freeing  themfelves  from  one  Species  pf  abfurdity,  to 
fall  into  others  equally  difguding. 

This  intolerance  Served  the  caufe  of  popery.  For 
a  long  time  there  had  exided  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 
in  Italy,  a  clafs  of  men  who,  rejecting  every  kind  of 
fuperllition,  indifferent  alike  to  all  modes  of  worfhip, 
governed  only  by  reafon,  regarded  religion  as  of  human 
invention,  at  which  one  might  laugh  in  Secret,  but 
towards  which  prudence  and  policy  dilated  an  outward 
refpeCt. 

This  free-thinking  afliimed  afterwards  Superior  cou¬ 
rage;  and,  while  in  the  Schools  the  philofophy  of  Arif- 
toile,  imperfectly  underdood,  had  been  employed  to 
improve  the  Subtleties  of  theology,  and  render  ingenious 
what  would  naturally  have  borne  the  features  of  ab¬ 
furdity,  Some  men  of  learning  edablifhed  upon  his  true 
doCtrine  a  fyftcm  dedruCtive  of  every  religious  idea,  in 
which  the  human  foul  was  confidered  only  as  a  faculty 
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that  vanilhed  with  life,  and  in  which  no  other  providence* 
no  other  ruler  of  the  world  was  admitted  than  the  nccef- 
fary  laws  of  nature.  This  fyftem  was  combated  by  the. 
Platonifts,  whofe  fentiments,  iefembling  what  has  fmce 
been  called  by  the  name  of  deifm,  were  more  terrifying 
ftill  to  facerdotal  orthodoxy. 

But  the  operation  of  puniftiment  foon  put  a  flop  to 
this  impolitic  boldnefs.  Italy  and  France  were  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  thofe  martyrs  to  the  freedom  of 
thought.  All  feds,  all  governments,  every  fpecies  of 
authority,  inimical  as  they  were  to  each  other  in  every 
point  elfe,  Teemed  to  be  of  accord  in  granting  no  quar¬ 
ter  to  the  exercife  of  reafon.  It  was  neceflary  to  cover 
it  with  a  veil,  which,  hiding  it  from  the  obfervation  of 
tyrants  might  (till  permit  it  to  be  feen  by  the  eye  of 
philofop-hy. 

Accordingly  the  mo  ft  timid  caution  was  obfervsd 
refpeding  this  fecret  dodrine,  which  had  never  failed 
of  numerous  adherents.  It  had  particularly  been  propa¬ 
gated  among  the  heads  of  governments,  as  well  as  among 
thofe  of  the  church ;  and,  about  the  period  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  the  principles  of  religious  Machiavelifm  became 
the  only  creed  of  princes,  of  minifters,  and  of  pontiffs. 
Thefe  opinions  had  even  corrupted  philofoplry.  What 
code  of  morals  indeed  was  to  be  expeded  from  a  fyftem 
of  which  one  of  the  principles  is,  that  it  is  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  morality  of  the  people  by  falfe  pretences; 
that  men  of  enlightened  minds  have  a  right  to  deceive 
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them,  provided  they  impofe  only  ufeful  truths,  and  to 
retain  them  in  chains  from  which  they  have  themfeives 
contrived  to  efcape  ? 

If  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  the  principal 
bafis  of  its  rights,  be  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  mora¬ 
lity,  what  could  it  hope  from  a  philofophy,  of  which 
an  open  contempt  of  this  equality  and  thefe  rights  is  a 
[  didinguifhing  feature?  This  fame  philofophy  has  con¬ 
tributed  no  doubt  to  the  advancement  of  reafon, 
whofe  reign  it  iilently  prepared ;  but  fo  long  as  it  was 
the  only  philofophy,  its  foie  effect  was  to  fubftitute 
hypocrify  in  the  place  of  fanaticifm,  and  to  corrupt,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  raifed  above  prejudices,  thofe 
who  prefided  in  the  deftiny  of  dates. 

Philofophers  truly  enlightened,  Grangers  to  ambition, 
who  contented  themfeives  with  undeceiving  men  gradu¬ 
ally  and  with  caution,  but  without  fullering  themfeives  at 
the  fame  time  to  confirm  them  in  their  errors,  thefe  philo- 
fophers  would  naturally  have  been  inclined  to  embrace 
the  reformation:  but,  deterred  by  the  intolerance  that 
every  v/here  difplayed  itfelf  the  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  expofe  themfeives  to  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  change,  when  by  fo  doing,  they  would  dill 
be  fubjeded  to  fimilar  redraint.  As  they  mud  have 
continued  to  drew  a  refpe<3  for  abfardities  which  they 
;  bad  already  rejeded,  they  faw  no  mighty  advantage  in 
Having  the  number  fomewhat  diminifhed ;  they  were 
fearful  alfo  of  expofing  themfeives,  by  their  abjuration, 
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to  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  liypocrify;  and  thus, 
by  perfevering  in  their  attachment  to  the  old  religion, 
theydrengthened  it  with  the  authority  of  their  reputation. 

The  fpirit  which  animated  the  reformers  did  not 
introduce  a  real  freedom  of  fentiment.  Each  religion, 
in  the  country  in  which  it  prevailed,  had  no  indulgence 
but  for  certain  opinions.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different 
creeds  were  oppofed  to  each  other,  few  opinions  exifled 
that  had  not  been  attacked  or  fupported  in  fome  part  of 
Europe.  The  new  communions  had  befide  been  obliged 
to  relax  a  little  from  their  dogmatical  rigour.  They 
could  not,  without  the  groffed  contradidtion,  confine 
the  right  of  examination  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
church,  fince  upon  this  light  was  founded  the  legitimacy 
of  their  feparation.  If  they  refufea  to  reffore  to  reafon 
its  full  liberty,  they  at  iead  confented  that  its  prifon 
fhould  be  lefs  confined  :  the  chains  were  not  broken, 
but  they  were  rendered  lefs  burthenfome  and  more 
permanent.  In  fhorfc,  in  thofe  countries  where  a  fingle 
religion  had  found  it  impracticable  to  opprefs  all  the 
others,  there  was  edablilhed  what  the  infolence  of  the 
ruling  fedt  called  by  the  name  of  toleration,  that  is,  a 
permifiion,  granted  by  fome  men  to  other  men,  to  believe 
what  their  reafon  adopts,  to  do  v/hat  their  confcience 
dictates  to  them,  to  pay  to  their  common  God  the 
homage  they  think  bed  calculated  to  pleafe  him  :  and 
in  thefe  countries  the  tolerated  dodtrines  might  then  be 
vindicated  with  more  or  lefs  freedom. 
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Vv  e  thus  fee  making  its  appearance  in  Europe  a  fort 
of  freedom  of  thought,  not  for  men,  but  for  chriflians  : 
and,  if  we  except  France,  for  chriflians  only  does  it 
any  where  exift  to  this  day. 

But  this  intolerance  obliged  human  reafon  to  feek 
the  recovery  of  rights  too  long  forgotten,  or  which 
rather  had  never  been  properly  known  and  underflood. 

A fn am e ci  at  feeing  the  people  oppreffed,  in  the  very 
fan&uary  of  their  confcience,  by  kings,  the  fuperflitious 
or  political  Haves  of  the  prieflhood,  fome  generous 
individuals  dared  at  length  to  invefligate  the  foundations 
of  their  power  ;  and  they  revealed  this  grand  truth  to 
the  world  :  that  liberty  is  a  bleiling  which  cannot  be 
alienated  ;  that  no  title,  no  convention  in  favour  of 
tyranny,  can  bind  a  nation  to  a  particular  family  ;  that 
magiilrates,  whatever  may  be  their  appellation,  their 
functions,  or  their  power,  are  the  agents,  not  the 
mailers,  of  the  people  ;  that  the  people  have  the  right 
of  withdrawing  an  authority  originating  in  themfelves 
alone,  whenever  that  authority  {ball  be  abufed,  or  {hall 
ceafe  to  be  thought  ufeful  to  the  interefls  of  the  com¬ 
munity  :  and  laflly,  that  they  have  the  right  to.  punifh, 
as  well  as  to  cafhier  their  fervants. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  Althufius  and  Languet, 
and  afterwards  Needham  and  Harrington,  boldly  pro- 
felled,  and  invefligated  thoroughly. 

From  deference  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
they  too  often  build  upon  texts,  authorites,  and  exam- 
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pies  ;  and  their  opinions  appear  to  have  been  the  refult 
of  the  drength  of  their  minds,  and  dignity  of  their  cha- 
rafters,  rather  than  of  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  true 
principles  of  focial  order. 

Meanwhile  other  philofophers,  more  timid,  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  edablifhing,  between  the  people 
and  kings,  an  exaft  reciprocity  of  duties  and  rights,  and 
a  mutual  obligation  to  preferve  inviolate  fettled  conven¬ 
tions.  An  hereditary  magidrate  might  indeed  be  de- 
pofed  or  puniihed,  but  it  was  only  upon  his  having 
infringed  this  facred  contraft,  which  was  not  the  lefs 
binding  on  his  family.  Tnis  doftnne,  which  facrificed 
natural  right,  by  bringing  every  thing  under  pofitive 
mditution,  was  fupported  both  by  civilians  and  divines. 
It  was  favourable  to  powerful  men,  and  to  the  projefts 
of  the  ambiuqus,  as  it  druck  rather  at  the  individual 
who  might  be  inveded  with  fovereignty,  than  at 
fovereignty  itfelf.  For  this  reafon  it  was  almod  gene¬ 
rally  embraced  by  reformids,  and  adopted  as  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  political  difientions  and  revolutions. 

Hidory  exhibits  few  deps  of  aftual  progrefs  towards 
liberty  during  this  epoch;  but  we  fee  more  order  and 
efficacy  in  governments,  and  in  nations  a  dronger  and 
particularly  a  more  jud  fenfe  of  their  rights.  Laws  are 
better  combined  ;  they  appear  lefs  frequently  to  be  the 
immature  and  fnapelefs  produftion  of  circumdances  and 
-  caprice;  they  are  the  offspring  of  men  of  learning,  if 
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they  cannot  be  faid  as  yet  to  be  the  children  of  philofp- 
phy. 

The  popular  commotions  and  revolutions  which 
agitated  England,  France,  and  the  republics  of  Italy, 
attra<5led  the  notice  of  philofophers  to  that  branch  of  poli¬ 
tics  which  confids  in  obferving  and  predicting  the  efFects 
that  the  conditution,  laws  and  edablilhments  of  a  coun¬ 
try  are  likely  to  produce  upon  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  the  profperity,  drength,  independence,  and  form 
of  government  of  the  date.  Some,  in  imitation  of 
Plato,  as  More,  for  indance,  and  Hobbes,  deduced 
from  general  portions  the  plan  of  an  entire  fydem  of 
focial  order,  and  exhibited  the  model  towards  which 
it  was  necefiary  in  practice  continually  to  approach. 
Others,  like  Machiavel,  fought,  in  a  profound  invedi- 
gation  of  hidoricai  facts,  the  rules  by  which  were  to  be 
obtained  the  future  madery  of  nations. 

The  fcience  of  political  economy  did  not,  in  this 
epoch,  exid.  Princes  edimated  not  the  number  of  men, 
but  of  foldiers,  in  the  date;  finance  was  the  mere  art 
of  plundering  the  people,  without  driving  them  to  the 
defperation  that  diould  end  in  revolt ;  and  governments 
paid  no  other  attention  to  commerce  but  that  of  loading 
it  with  taxes,  of  redriaing  it  by  privileges,  or  of  depu¬ 
ting  for  its  monopoly. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  occupied  by  the  common 
interefts  that  diould  unite,  or  the  oppofite  ones  that 


they  conceived  ought  to  divide  them,  felt  the  neceffity 
of  obferving  certain  rules  of  conduct  which,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  treaties,  were  to  operate  in  their  pacific  inter- 
courfe ;  while  other  rules,  refpefted  even  in  the  mid  ft 
of  war,  were  calculate^  to  foften  its  ferocity,  to  diminJh. 
its  ravages,  and  to  prevent  at  lead  unproductive  and  un- 
necelfary  calamities.  1  refer  to  the  fcicnce  of  the  la»/ 
of  nations:  but  thefe  laws  unfortunately  were  fought, 
not  in  reafon  and  nature,  the  only  authorities  that  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  may  acknowledge,  but  in  eftabliihed 
ufages  and  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  rights  of 
humanity,  juftice  towards  individuals,  were  lefs  confulted, 
in  this  bufinefs,  than  the  ambition,  the  pride,  and  the 
avarice  of  governments. 

In  this  epoch  we  do  not  obferve  moralifts  interroga¬ 
ting  the  heart  of  man,  analyfmg  his  faculties  and  his 
feelings,  thereby  to  difeover  his  nature,  and  the  origin, 
law  and  fan<5tic*n  of  his  duties.  On  the  contrary,  we  fee 
them  employing  all  the  fubtlety  of  the  fchools  to  difeover, 
refpe&ing  actions  the  lawfulnefs  of  which  is  uncertain, 
the  precife  limit  where  innocence  ends,  and  fin  is  to  be¬ 
gin  ;  to  afeertain  what  authority  has  the  proper  degree  of 
weight  to  juftify  the  pra&ice  of  any  of  thefe  dubious 
fort  of  actions;  to  affift  them  in  clalfing  fins  methodically, 
fometimes  in  genus  and  fpecies,  and  fometimes  according 
to  the  refpe&ive  heinoufnefs  of  their  nature;  and  laftly, 
to  mark  thofe  in  particular  of  which  the  commiffion  of 
one  only  is  fuificient  to  merit  eternal  damnation, 
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1  he  icience  of  morals,  it  is  apparent,  could  not  at 
tnat  time  have  being,  fince  prieds  alone  enjoyed  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  its  interpreters  and  judges.  Meanwhile, 
as  a  Ikilful  mechanic,  by  ftudying  an  uncouth  machine, 
fkcpientny  derives  from  it  the  idea  of  a  new  one,  lefs 
impei  j  eft  ana  truly  ufeful;  fo  did  thefc  very  fubtleties 
lead  to  the  dhcovery,  or  aililf  in  afeertaimng  the  degree 
° 1  liloial  turpitude  of  a&ions  or  their  motives,  the  order 
and  limits  of  our  duties,  as  well  as  the  principles  that 
fhould  determine  our  choice  whenever  thefe  duties  fiiall 
appear  to  clafh. 


1  rc^orn:!atior!,  by  dedroying,  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  was  embraced,  confeffion,  indulgences,  and 
monks,  ref  ned  the  principles  of  morality,  and  rendered 
even  manners  Iefs  corrupt.  It  freed  them  from  facerdotal 
expiations,  that  dangerous  encouragement  to  vice,  and 
n  Cjo  idigious  celibacy,  the  bane  of  every  virtue,  becaufe 
the  enemy  of  the  domeflic  virtues. 

This  epoch,  more  than  all  the  reft,  was  blotted  and 
disfigured  with  ads  of  attrocious  cruelty.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  religious  mafl'acres,  holy  wars,  and  the  depo¬ 
pulation  of  the  new  world.  There  we  fee  eftabliffied, 
the  liavery  of  ancient  periods,  but  a  flavery  more  barba¬ 
rous,  more  productive  of  crimes  again  ft  nature:  and  that 
mercantile  avidity,  trafficking  with  the  blood  of  men, 
felling  them  like  other  commodities,  having  firft  purcha¬ 
sed  them  by  treafon,  robbery  cr  murder,  and  dragging 
.them  frojn  one  hcmllphere  to  be  devoted  in  another, 


amidft  humiliation  and  outrages,  to  the  tedicm  pumlli- 
meat  of  a  lingering,  a  cruel,  but  infallible  dettrudb.on. 
At  the  fame  timehypocrify  covers  Europe  wilt:  roe 
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cations  at  the  flake,  and  afiaOmations. 
fanaticism,  maddened  by  the  wounds  it  has  received, 
appears  to  redouble  its  fury,  and  haftens  to  burn  its  vic¬ 
tims  in  heaps,  fearful  that  reafon  might  be  approaching 
to  deliver  them  from  his  hands. 

Meanwhile  we  may  obferve  home  of  thofe  mild  but 
intrepid  virtues  making  their  appearance,  which  are  the 
honour  and  confolation  of  humanity.  Hiflory  furnifhes 
names  which  may  be  pronounced  without  a  blufh.  A. 
few  unfuliied  and  mighty  minds,  urdikrg  fuperior  talents 
to  the  dignity  of  their  characters,  relieve,  here  and  there, 
thefe  feenes  of  perfidy,  cf  corruption,  and  of  carnage. 
The  mfture  of  the  human  race  is  (till  too  dreary  far  the 
philofcpher  to  contemplate  it  without  extreme  mortifi¬ 
cation;  but  he  no  longer  defpairs,  fince  the  dawn  cf 
brighter  hopes  is  exhibited  to  his  view. 

The  march  of  the  fciecces  is  rapid  and  brilliant.  The 
Algebraic  language  becomes  generalized,  hmplifed  and 
perfected,  or  rather  it  is  now  only  that  it  was  truly- 
formed.  The  firft  foundations  of  the  general  theory  of 
equations  are  laid,  the  nature  of  the  folutions  which 
they  give  is  afeertained,  and  thofe  of  the  third  and 
fourth  degree  are  refolved. 

The  ingenious  invention  of  logarithms,  as  abridmn* 
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the  operations  of  arithmetic,  facilitates  the  application 
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emulation  to  the  various  objefts  of  nature  and  art, 

and  thus  ext£nds  Inhere  of  all  thofe  faiences  in  which 
u  numerical  procefs  is  one  of  the  means  of  comparing 
the  refills  of  an  hypothecs  or  theory  with  the  a&ual 
phenomena,  and  thus  arriving  at  a  dif  inf  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  In  mathematics,  in  particular,  the 
mere  lengrh  and  complication  of  the  numerical  procefs 
practically  confidered,  bring  us,  upon  certain  cccafions, 
l!-/  a  i.trm  bey  on  a  which  neither  time,  opportunity,  nor 
even  the  ft  retch  of  our  faculties,  can  carry  us;  this  term, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  happy  intervention  of  logarithms, 
would  have  alfo  been  the  term  beyond  which  fciencc 
could  never  pafs,  or  the  efforts  of  the  proudeft  genius 
proceed. 


The  law  of  the  defcent  of  bodies  was  difcovered  by 
Galileo,  from  which  he  had  the  ingenuity  to  deduce  the 
theory  of  motion  uniformly  accelerated,  and  to  calculate 
the  curve  defcribed  by  a  body  impelled  into  the  air  with 
a  given  velocity, and  animated  by  a  force  conftantly  aCting 
upon  it  in  parallel  directions. 

Copernicus  revived  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world,  fo 
long  buried  in  oblivion,  deftroyed,  by  the  theory  of  appa¬ 
rent  motions,  what  the  fenfes  had  found  fo  much  difficulty 
In  reconciling,  and  oppofed  the  extreme  fimplicity  of 
the  real  motions  refulting  from  this  fyftem,  to  the  com¬ 
plication,  bordering  upon  abfurdity,  of  the  Ptolemean 
hypothecs.  The  motions  of  the  planets  were  better  un¬ 
derlined;  and  by  the  genius  of  Kepler  were  difcovered 
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the  forms  of  their  orbits,  and  the  eternal  laws  by  which 
thofe  orbits  perform  their  evolutions. 

Galileo,  applying  to  aftronomy  the  recent  difeovery 
of  telefcopes,  which  he  carried  to  greater  perfection, 
opened  to  the  view  of  mankind  a  new  firmament.  I  nc 
fpots  which  he  obferved  on  the  difk  of  the  fun  led  mm 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  rotation,  of  which  he  afeertained 
the  precife  period,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  perform¬ 
ed.  He  demon  ftrated  the  phafes  of  Venus,  and  difco- 
vered  the  four  fatellites  that  furround  and  accompany 
Jupiter  in  his  immenfe  orbit. 

He  alfo  furnifhed  an  accurate  mode  of  meafuring 
time,  by  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum. 

Thus  man  owes  to  Galileo  the  fir  ft  mathematical 
theory  of  a  motion  that  is  not  at  once  uniform  and 
rectilinear,  as  well  as  one  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  na¬ 
ture;  while  to  Kepler  he  is  indebted  for  the  acquifition 
of  one  of  thofe  empirical  laws,  the  difeovery  of  which 
has  the  double  advantage  of  leading  to  the  knowldge  of 
the  mechanical  law  of  which  they  exprefs  the  refult, 
and  of  fupplying  fuch  degrees  of  this  knowledge  as  man 
finds  himfelf  yet  incapable  of  attaining. 

The  difeovery  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  diftinguifh  the  progrefs  of  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  born  in  the  fchool  of  Galileo, 
and  of  anatomy,  already  too  far  advanced  not  to  form  a 
fcience  diftinCt  from  that  of  medicine. 
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Natural  bifiory,  and  chymifiry,  in  fpite  of  its  chi¬ 
merical  hopes  and  its  enigmatical  language,  as  well  as 
medicine  and  furgery,  afonifh  us  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
progrefs,  though  we  are  frequently  mortified  at  the  fight 
or  the  monlirous  prejudices  which  thefe  fciences  fill 
retain. 

Vv  ithout  mentioning  the  works  of  Gefner  and  Ag- 


licora  containing  fuch  a  fund  of  real  information,  with 
lo  flight  a  mixture  of  fcientilic  or  popular  errors,  we  ob- 
ferve  i>ernard  de  Palifii  fometimcs  dilplaying  to  us  the 
quarries  from  which  we  derive  the  materials  of  our  edi¬ 
fices;  fometiraes  mafles  of  (lone  that  compofe  our  moun¬ 


tains  formed  from  the  fkeletons  of  fea  animals,  and  au¬ 
thentic  monuments  of  the  ancient  revolutions  of  the 


glcoe;  and  fometimes  explaining  how  the  waters,  raifed 
from  the  fea  by  evaporation,  refiored  to  the  earth  by  rain, 
fopped  by  beds  of  clay,  afiembledin  fnow  upon  the  hills, 
(apply  the  eternal  ftreams  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  foun¬ 
tains:  while  John  Rei  difcovered  thofe  combinations  of 
air  with  metallic  fubflances,  which  gaye  birth  to  the 
brilliant  theories  by  which,  within  a  few  years,  the 
pounds  of  chymifiry  have  been  fo  much  extended. 

In  Italy  the  arts  of  epic  poetry,  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  arrived  at  a  perfedion  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
In  France,  Corneille  evinced  that  the  dramatic  art  was 
about  to  acquire  a  fill  nobler  elevation;  for  whatever 
fuperiority  the  enthufiafiical  admirers  of  antiquity  may 
fuppofe,  perhaps  with  juftice?  the  chefs-dReuyres  of  its 


Erl  geninfes  to  podefs,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult,  by 
comparing  their  works  with  the  productions  of  France 
and  of  Italy,  for  a  rational  enquirer  to  perceive  the  rest 
progrefs  which  the  art  it  fell  has  attained  in  the  hands  of 
the  moderns. 

The  Italian  language  was  completely  formed,  and 
in  thofe  of  other  nations  we  fee  the  marks  of  their  an.- 

cient  barbarifm  continually  difappearing. 

Men  began  to  feel  the  utility  of  metaphyfics  and 
grammar,  and  of  acquiring  the  art  of  analyhng  and  ex¬ 
plaining  philofophically  both  the  rules  and  the  precedes 
edabliflied  by  cuftom  in  the  compofition  of  words  and 
phrafes. 

We  every  where  perceive,  during  this  epoch,  Tea- 
Ton  and  authority  driving  tor  the  madery,  a  canted  that 
prepared  and  gave  promife  of  the  triumph  of  the  former. 

This  alfo  v/as  the  period  aufpicious  to  the  birth  of 
that  fpirit  of  criticifm  which  alone  can  render  erudition 
truly  productive.  It  was  dill  necedary  to  examine 
what  had  been  done  by  the  ancients  $  but  men  were 
aware  that,  however  they  might  admire,  they  were 
entitled  to  judge  them.  Reafon,  which  fometimes 
fupported  itfelf  upon  authority,  and  againd  which  autho¬ 
rity  had  been  fo  frequently  employed,  was  defirous  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  affiftance  die  might  derive 
therefrom,  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  facridce  that  was 
demanded  of  her.  Thofe  who  affirmed  authority  for 
the  bads  of  their  opinions,  and  the  guide  of  their  eon- 
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aucc,  felt  how  important  it  was  that  they  /hould  be  fure 
of  the  ftrength  of  their  arms,  and  not  expofe  themfelves 

to  the  danger  of  having  them  broken  to  pieces  upon  the 
£ril:  attack  of  reafon.  * 

The  haoit  of  writing  only  in  Latin  upon  the 
fciences,  philofophy,  jurifprudence,  and  even  hiftoryy. 
with  a  few  exceptions,  gradually  yielded  to  the  prac~- 
tice  of  employing  the  common  language  of  the  refpe&ive* 
country.  And  here  we  may  examine  what  influence 
[  upon  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  was  produced  by 
this  change,  which  rendered  the  fciences  more  popular, 
but  dhninifhed  the  facility  with  which  the  learned  were 
able  to  follow  them  in  their  route  ;  which  caufed  a  book 
to  be  read  by  more  individuals  of  inferior  information  in 
a  particular  country,  but  by  fewer  enlightened  minds 
through  Europe  in  general ;  which  fuperfeded  the  necef- 
fity  of  learning  Latin  in  a  great  number  of  men  defirous 
of  inftruftion,  without  having  the  leifure  or  the  means 
of  founding  the  depths  of  erudition,  but  at  the  fame  time 
obliged  the  philofopher  to  confume  more  time  in  acqui¬ 
ring  a  knowledge  of  different  languages! 

We  may  fhow  that,  as  it  was  impoflible  to  make 
the  Latin  a  vulgar  tongue  common  to  all  Europe,  the 
continuance  of  the  cuilom  of  writing  in  it  upon  the 
fcienecs  would  have  been  attended  with  a  tranfient. 
advantage  only  to  thofe  who  ftudied  them  ;  that  the 
exigence  of  a  fort  of  fcientific  language  among  the 
[  learned  of  all  nations,  while  the  people  of  each  indm-  - 
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dual  nation  fpoke  a  different  one,  would  have  divided 


men  into  two  claffes,  would  have  perpetuated  in  the 
people  prejudices  and  errors,  would  have  placed  an 
infurmountable  impediment  to  true  equality,  to  an 
equal  ufe  of  the  fame  reafon,  to  an  equal  Knowledge  cr 
neceffary  truths ;  and  thus  by  flopping  the  progrefs  o, 
the  niafs  of  mankind,  would  have  ended  at  laft,  as  in 
the  Eafl,  by  putting  a  period  to  the  advancement  of  the 


fciences  themfelves. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  inflruclion  but  in 
churches  and  cloiflers. 

The  univerfities  were  dill  under  the  domination  of 
the  priefls.  Compelled  to  reflgn  to  the  civil  authority  a 
part  of  their  influence,  they  retained  it  without  the 
fmallefl  defalcation,  fo  far  a$  related  to  the  early  infrac¬ 
tion  of  youth,  that  inflrudion  which  is  equally  fought  in 
all  profeffions,  and  among  all  claffes  of  mankind.  Thus 
they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  thefoft  and  flexible  mind  of 
the  child,  of  the  boy,  and  dire&ed  at  their  pleafure 
the  firfl  unflnifhed  thoughts  of  man.  To  the  fecular 
power  they  left  the  fuperintendence  of  thofe  fludies 
which  had  for  their  obje<5t  jurifprudence,  medicine, 
fcientiflcal  analyfls,  literature  and  the  humanities,  the 
fchools  of  which  were  lefs  numerous,  and  received  no 
pupils  who  were  not  already  broken  to  the  facerdotal 
yoke. 

In  reformed  countries  the  clergy  lofl  this  influence* 
The  common  inflru&ion,  however,  though  dependent 
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cn  the  government,  did  not  ceafe  to  be  direfled  by  a 
theological  fplrit;  but  it  was  no  longer  con  fined  Jo  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  priedhood.  It  full  corrupted  the  minds  of 
men  by  religious  prejudices,  but  it  did  not  bend  them, 
to  the  yoke  of  facerdotal  authority;  it  dill  made  fanatics-, 
viflcnaries,  fophids,  but  it  no  longer  formed  flaves  for 


fuperfHtion. 

Meanwhile  education,  being  every  where  fubjiigated 
had  corrupted  every  where  the  general  underflandingy 
by  clogging  the  reafon  of  children  with  the  weight  of  the 
religious  prejudices  of  their  countrv,  and  by  hiding  in 
youth,  defamed  to  a  fuperior  courfe  of  inftru&ion,  the 
ipirit  of  liberty  by  means  of  political  prejudices. 

i^eft  to  himfelf,  every  man  not  only  found  between 
him  and  truth  a  clofe  and  terrible  phalanx  of  the  errors 
of  his  country  and  age,  but  the  mod  dangerous  of  thofe 
errors  were  in  a  manner  already  rendered  perfonal  to  him. 
Before  he  could  diffipate  the  errors  of  another,  it  was 
neceffiary  he  fhould  begin  with  afeertaining  his  own; 
before  he  combated  the  difficulties  oppofed  by  nature  to 
the  difeovery  of  truth,  his  undemanding,  fo  to  fpeak, 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair.  Inftru&ion 
at  this  period  conveyed  fome  knowledge;  but  to  render 
it  ufeful,  the  operation  of  refining  mud  take  place,  to 
leparate  it  from  the  drofs  in  which  fuperfHtion  and 
tyranny  together  had  contrived  to  bury  it. 

We  may  fhow  what  obdacles,  more  or  lefs  powerful, 
thefe  vices  of  education,  thefe  religious  and  contradr&cry 
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creeds,  that  influence  of  the  different  forms  of  govern* 
-ment,  oppofed  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  human  mind.  It 
will  be  feen  that  this  progrefs  was  by  fo  much  the  flower 
and  unequal,  in  proportion  as  the  objects  of  fpecula* 
tive  enquiry  intimately  affeded  the  hate  of  politics  and 
religion;  that  philofophy,  in  its  mod  general  fenfe,  as 
well  as  metaphyfics,  the  truths  of  which  were  in  direft 
fiofulity  to  every  kind  of  fuperftition,  were  more  obfli- 
nately  retarded  than  political  enquiry  itfelf,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  which  was  only  dangerous  to  the  authority  of 
kings  and  aridocratic  afiemblies  ;  and  that  the  fame  ob- 
fervation  will  equally  apply  to  the  feience  of  material 
nature. 

We  may  farther  develope  the  other  fources  of  this 
inequality,  as  they  may  be  traced  in  the  objects  of 
which  each  fcience  treats,  and  the  methods  to  which  it 
has  recourfe. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  fources  of  inequality  and 
counteraction,  which  operate  refpe&ing  the  very  fame 
fcience  in  different  countries,  are  alfo  the  joint  effeCc  of 
political  and  natural  caufes.  We  may  enquire,  in  this 
inequality,  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  religion,  to  the  form  of  government,  to 
the  wealth  of  any  nation,  to  its  political  importance, 
to  its  perfcnal  character,  to  its  geographical  fkuation, 
to  the  events  and  vicifhtudcs  it  has  experienced,  in  fine, 
to  the  accident  which  has  produced  in  the  midd  of  it 
any  of  thofe  extraordinary  men,  whofe  influence,  while 
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it  extends  over  the  whole  human  race,  exercifes  itfelf 
with  a  double  energy  in  a  more  retrained  fphere. 

We  may  diftinguiih  the  progrefs  of  each  fcience  as 
it  is  in  itfelf,  which  has  no  other  limit  than  the  number 
of  truths  it  includes  within  its  fphere,  and  the  progrefs  of 
a  nation  in  each  fcience,  a  progrefs  which  is  regulated 
fir  ft  by  the  number  of  men  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
leading  and  mod  important  truths,  and  next  by  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  truths  fo  known. 

In  fine,  we  are  now  come  to  that  point  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  at  which  the  people  derive  a  profit  from  in  telle  dual 
knowledge,  not  only  by  the  fervices  it  reaps  from  men 
uncommonly  intruded,  but  by  means  of  having  made 
of  intelledual  knowledge  a  fort  of  patrimony,  and  em¬ 
ploying  it  diredly  and  in  its  proper  form  to  refill  error, 
to  anticipate  or  fupply  their  wants,  to  relieve  themfelves 
from  the  ills  of  life,  or  take  ciT  the  poignancy  of  thefe 
ills  by  the  intervention  of  additional  pleafure. 

The  hiilory  of  the  perfections  to  which  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  liberty  were  expofed,  during  this  epoch,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Thefe  perfections  will  be  found 
to  extend  from  the  truths  of  philofophy  and  politics  to 
thofe  of  medicine,  natural  hiilory  and  ailronomy.  In 
the  eighth  century  an  ignorant  pope  had  perfected  a 
deacon  for  contending  that  the  earth  was  round,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  opinion  of  the  rhetorical  Saint  Aufiin. 
In  the  feventeenth,  the  ignorance  of  another  pope, 
much  more  inexcufeable^  delivered  Galileo  into  the 
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hands  of  the  inquifition,  accufed  of  having  proved  ths 
diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  The  greatell 
genius  that  modern  Italy  has  given  to  the  fciences,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  age  and  infirmities,  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  his  releafe  from  punifhment  and  from  prifon,  by 
afking  pardon  of  God  for  having  taught  men  better  to 
underfland  his  works,  and  to  admire  him  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  eternal  laws  by  which  he  governs  the  univerfe. 

Meanwhile,  fo  great  was  the  abfurdity  of  the  theo¬ 
logians,  that,  in  condefcenfion  to  human  underftanding, 
they  granted  a  permifiion  to  maintain  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  infilled  that  it  fhould 
be  only  in  the  way  of  an  hypothefis,  and  that  the  faith 
fhould  receive  no  injury.  The  allronomers,  on  the 
ether  hand,  did  the  exa<5t  oppofite  of  this;  they  treated 
the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a  reality,  and  fpoke  of  its  im¬ 
moveable  nefs  with  a  deference  only  hypothetical. 

The  tranfition  from  the  epoch  we  have  been  confi- 
dering  to  that  which  follows,  has  been  diflinguilhed  by 
three  extraordinary  perfonages,  Bacon,  Galileo,  and 
Defcartes.  Bacon  has  revealed  the  true  method  of 
ftudying  nature,  by  employing  the  three  inflruments  with 
which  fine  has  furniflied  us  for  the  difeovery  of  her 
fecrets,  obfervation,  experiment  and  calculation.  He 
was  defir ous  that  the  philofopher,  placed  in  the  midll  of 
tile  unnene,  fhotud,  as  a  firfl  and  ncceflary  flen  in  his 
career,  renounce  every  creed  he  had  received,  and  even 
every  notion  he  had  formed,  in  order  to  create,  as  it 
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v/erc,  for  himfelf,  a  new  underdanding,  in  which  no 
*uea  ^10u^  De  admitted  but  what  was  precife,  no  opinion 
but  what  was  juft,  'no  truth  of  which  the  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  01  probability  had  not  been  fcrupuloufly  weighed. 
Eat  -bacon,  though  pofleiling  in  a  mod  eminent  degree 
*  be  genius  of  philofophy,  added  not  thereto  the  genius 
of  the  fciences  ;  and  thefe  methods  for  the  difeovery  of 
trutn,  of  which  he  furnifhed  no  example,  were  admired 
by  the  learned,  but  produced  no  change  in  the  march 
of  the  faiences. 

Galileo  had  enriched  them  with  the  mod  ufeful 
and  brilliant  difeoveries ;  he  had  taught  by  his  own 
example  the.  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  Oi  nature  in  a  way  fare  and  productive,  in  which 
men  were  not  obliged  to  facrifce  the  hope  offuccefs  to 
the  fear  of  being  mi  fled.  He  founded  the  fird  fchcol 
in  which  the  faiences  have  been  taught  without  a  mixture 
oi  fuperftition,  prejudice,  or  authority  ;  in  which  every 
other  means  than  experiment  and  calculation  have  been 
rigoroufiy  proferibed ;  but  confining  himfelf  exclufively 
to  the  mathematical  and  phydcal  fciences,  he  was  unable 
to  communicate  to  the  general  mind  that  imp  ulfion 
which  k deemed  to  want. 

This  honour  was  referved  for  the  daring,  and  inge- 
.  hious  Defcartes.  Endowed  with  a  mafter  genius  for 
the  fciences,  he  joined  example  to  precept,  in  exhibiting 
■  the  method  of  finding  and-  afeertarmna  truth.  This 
method-  he  applied  to  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  diop¬ 
trics,  of  the  collijfion  of  bodies,  aad  finally  of  a  new 


branch  of  mathematical  fcience,  calculated  to  extend 
arid  enlarge  the  bounds  of  all  the  other  branches. 

He  wifhed  to  extend  his  method  to  every  object  of 
human  intelligence  ;  God,  man,  the  univerfe,  were  in 
turn  the  fubject  of  his  meditations.  If,  in  the  phyucal 
fciences,  his  march  be  lefs  fare  than  that  of  Galileo, 
if  his  philofophy  be  lefs  wary  than  that  of  Bacon,  if  lie 
may  be  accufed  of  not  having  fufficiently  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  leffons  of  the  one,  and  the  example  of  the 
other,  to  diftrud  his  imagination,  to  interrogate  nature 
by  experiment  alone,  to  have  no  faith  but  in  calcula¬ 
tion,  to  obferve  the  univerfe,  indead  of  iudruCHn? 
it,  to  fludy  man  indead  of  trading  to  vague  con¬ 
jectures  for  a  knowledge  of  his  nature  ;  yet  the  very 
boldnefs  of  his  errors  was  indrumental  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  human  fpecies.  He  gave  activity  to  minds  which 
the  circumfpeCtian  of  Ids  rivals  could  not  awake 
from  their  lethargy.  He  called  upon  men  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  authority,  to  acknowledge  no  influence 
but  what  reafon  fhonld  avow  :  and  he  was  obeyed, 
becaufe  he  fubjeCted  by  his  daring,  and  fafeinated  by  his 
enthufiafm. 

The  human  mind  was  not  yet  free,  but  it  knew 
that  it  was  formed  to  be  free.  Thofe  who  perfided  in  the 
defire  of  retaining  it  in  its  fetters,  or  who  attempted  to 
forge  new  ones,  were  under  the  neceHity  of  proving 
that  they  ought  to  be  impofed  or  retained,  and  it 
requires  little  -  penetration  to  forefee  that  from  that 
period  they  would  foon  be  broken  in  pieces. 
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NINTH  EPOCH. 


From  lie  Time  of  Defcarles,  to  the  Formation  of  the 

French  Republic. 


v  h  i_.  have  men  human  reafon  forming  ltfelf  flow ly 
by  tue  natural  progrefs  of  civilization  ;  fuperflition 
ia  uj  ping  dominion  over  it,  thereby  to  corrupt  it,  and 
defpotifm  degrading  and  dupefying  the  mental  faculties 

by  trie  operation  cf  fear,  and  adual  infliaion  of 
calamity. 


One  nation  only  efcaped  for  a  while  this  double 
influence.  In  that  happy  land,  where  liberty  had 
kindled  the  torch  of  genius,  the  human  mind,  freed 
■from  the  trammels  of  infancy,  advanced  towards  truth 
with  a  firm  and  undaunted  flep.  But  conqueft  foon 
introduced  tyranny,  fare  to  be  followed  by  fuperflition, 
Us  infcparable  companion,  and  the  whole  race  of  man 
was  re-plunged  into  darknefs,  def  ined,  from  appearance, 
to  be  eternal.  The  dawn,  however,  at  length  was 
obferved  to  peep  ;  the  eyes,  long  condemned  to  obfcu- 
rity,  opened  and  fhut  their  lids,  inuring  themfelves 
gradually  till  they  could  gaze  at  the  light,  and  genius 


compleated  its  emancipation  ;  in  which,  fabje&ed  dill 
to  a  degree  of  bondage,  it  throws  off,  one  by  one,  the 
remainder  of  its  fetters;  in  which,  fiee  at  length  to 
purfue  its  courfe,  it  can  no  longer  be  flopped  but  by 
thofe  obflacles,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  inevitable 
upon  every  new  progefs,  as  being  the  refult  of  the  con- 
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,  Meanwhile,  amidrt  the  commotions  occafioned  by 
theological  contefts,  France,  Spain,  Hungary  and  Bo- 

6mia  faw  the  fceb!e  remains  of  their  liberty,  or  of  what, 
at  lead,  bore  the  femblance  of  liberty,  totally  vanifb 
from  their  fight. 

Even  in  countries  faid  to  be  free,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  that  freedom  which  violates  none  of  the  natu- 
ral  j.ghts  of  man,  and  which  fecures  their  indefeafible 
poheliion  and  uncontrouled  exercife.  On  the  contrary, 
die  liberty  exifhng  there,  founded  upon  apofitive  right 
unequally  feared,  confers  upon  an  individual  prerogatives 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  town  which  he  inhabits, 
tne  clafs  m  which  he  is  born,  the  fortune  he  poffeffes,  or 
me  trade  he  may  exercife;  and  a  concife  pifture  of  thefe 
fantaftical  dillindticns  in  different  nations,  will  furnifh 
the  bed  anfwer  to  thofe  men  who  are  ftill  difpofed  to 
vindicate  the  advantage  and  necefnty  of  them. 

.tn  thefe  countries,  however,  civil  and  perfonal 
lioerty  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws.  If  man  be  not  all 
that  he  ought  to  be,  dill  the  dignity  of  his  nature  is  not 
totally  degraded ;  fome  of  his  rights  are  at  lead  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  it  can  no  longer  be  faid  of  him  that  he  is  a 
dave,  but  only  that  he  does  not  yet  know  how  to  become 
truly  free.  . 

In  nations  among  whom,  during  the  fame  period, 
liberty  may  have  incurred  lodes  more  or  lefs  real,  fo 
redri&ed  were  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  people;  that  the  annihilation  of  the  arido- 


cracy,  almoft  derpotic,  under  which  they  had  groaned, 
Teems  to  have  been  more  than  a  compenfation.  They 
have  lod  the  tide  of  citizen,  which  inequality  had  nearly 
rendered  illufory ;  but  the  quality  of  man  has  been  more 
refpeded,  and  royal  defpotifm  has  faved  them  from  a 
date  of  feodal  opprefiion,  an  oppreflion  fo  much  the 
more  painful  and  humiliating,  as  the  number  and  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  tyrants  are  continually  reviving  the  fentiment 
of  it. 

In  nations  partially  free  the  laws  mud  necedarily 
have  improved,  becaufe  the  intereds  of  thofe  who  hold 
therein  the  reins  of  power,  are  not  in  all  cafes  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  general  intereds  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
mud  alio  have  improved  in  defpotic  dates,  either  becaufe 
the  intered  or  the  public  profperity  is  fometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  tuat  of  the  defpot,  or  becaufe,  feeking  to 
dedroy  the  remains  of  authority  in  the  nobles  or  the 
clergy,  the  defpot  himfelf  thereby  communicates  to  the 
laws  a  fpirit  of  equality,  of  which  the  motive  indeed  was 
the  euabiiihment  01  an  equality  offlavery,  but  which,  has 
often  been  attended  with  falutary  confequcnces. 

We  may  here  minutely  explain  the  caufes  which 
have  produced  in  Europe  that  fpecies  of  defpotifm,  of 
which  neither  the  ages  that  preceded,  nor  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  have  furnifhed  an  example;  a  def- 
potifrn  almod  abfolute,  but  which,  redrained  by  opinion, 
iflkuenced  by  the  date  01  knowledge,  and  tempered  in 
a  manner  by  its  own  intered,  has  fi equently  contributed 
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to  the  progrefs  of  wealth,  induftry,  indrudtion,  and 
forne times  even  to  that  of  civil  liberty. 

The  manners  of  men  were  meliorated  by  the  mere 
decay  of  thofe  prejudices  which  had  kept  alive  their 
ferocity,  by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  induflry, 
the  natural  enemies  of  diforder  and  violence,  from 
which  wealth  takes  it  flight,  by  the  fear  and  terror  occa- 
fioned  by  the  recollection,  ffili  recent,  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  preceding  period,  by  a  more  general  diffufion  of 
the  phiiofophica!  ideas  ofjuftice  and  equality,  and  laflly 
by  the  (low  but  fare  effect  of  the  progrefs  of  mental  illu¬ 
mination  . 

Religious  intolerance  frill  furvived;  but  it  was 
merely  in  the  way  of  precaution,  as  a  homage  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  or  as  a  fafeguard  againfl  their 
inconffancy.  It  had  loft  its  fierceft  features.  Execu¬ 
tions  at  the  (lake,  feklc-m  reforted  to,  were  replaced  by 
other  modes  of  directing  religious  opinions,  which,  if 
they  frequently  proved  more  arbitrary,  were  however 
lefs  barbarous,  till  at  length  perfecution  appeared  only 
at  intervals,  and  refilled  chiefly  from  the  inveteracy  of 
former  habit,  or  from  temporary  weaknefs  and  complai- 
fance. 


In  every  nation,  and  upon  every  fubjecl,  the  policy 
of  government  followed  the  Heps  not  only  cf  opinion, 
but  even  of  philofophy;  it  was  however  flowly,  and  with 
a  fort  of  reluctance:  and  we  final]  always  find  that,  in 
proportion  as  there  exiils  a  confiderable  didance  between  • 
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point  at  which  men  of  profound  meditation  arrive  in 
the  fcience  of  politics  and  morals,  and  that  attained  by 
the  generality  of  thinking  men,  whofe  fentiments, 
when  imbibed  by  the  multitude,  form  what  is  called  toe 
public  opinion,  fo  thofe  who  direbt  tne  affairs  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  government,  are  uni¬ 
formly  feen  below  the  level  of  this  opinion  3  they  walk 
in  its  path,  they  purfue  its  courfe  ;  but  it  is  with  10  flug- 
gifh  a  pace,  that,  fo  far  from  outftripping,  they  never 
come  up  with  it,  and  are  always  behind  by  a  confidera,- 
ble  number  of  years,  and  by  a  portion ,  no  lets  confiderable* 


of  truths. 


And  now  we  arrive  at  the  period  wnen  philofophy* 
the  mod:  general  and  obvious  effects  of  which  we  have 
before  remarked,  obtained  an  influence  on  the  thinking 
clafs  of  men,  and  thefe  on  the  people  and  their  govern¬ 
ments,  that,  ceafing  any  longer  to  be  gradual,  produ¬ 
ced  a  revolution  in  the  entire  mafs  or  certain  nation.,  and 


gave  thereby  a  fecure  pledge  of  the  general  revolution  one 
day  to  follow  that  (hall  embrace  the  whole  human  fpecies. 

After  ages  of  error,  after  wandering  in  all  the  mazes 
of  vague  and  defective  theories,  writers  upon  politics  and 
the  law  of  nations  at  length  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  rights  of  man,  which  they  deduced  from  this 
Ample  principle  :  that  he  is  a  being  endowed  with  fenfation » 
capable  of  reafoning  upon  and  underfunding  his  interejisy 
and  of  acquiring  moral  ideas ♦ 


They  law  that  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  was  the - 
only  objeft  of  political  union,  and  that  the  perfeclion  of 
the  focial  art  confiftedin  preferving  them  with  the  mofc 
entire  equality,  and  in  their  fulleft  extent.  They  p8r- 
ceu-cd  that  the  means  of  fecuring  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  coufirti  g  of  general  rules  to  be  laid  down  its 
every  community,  the  power  of  choofing  thefe  means, , 
and  determining  thefe  rules,  could  veft  only  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  community :  and  that  for  this  reafon,  as  it 
is  lmpoil.ble  for  any  individ  ual  in  this  choice  to  follow 

t!l"  on'n  underftanding,  without  fvbjeriri  g  j 

that  of  others,  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  which  can  be  followed  by  all,  without  infringing 
Upon  the  common  equality* 

Eacn  individual  may  enter  into  a  previous  ermat-e- 
mCii  *  *o  comply  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  which  by 
this  engagement  becomes  unanimity;  he  can  however 
bind  nobody  but  Himfelf,  nor  can  he  bind  himfelf  except 
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fo  far  as  the  majority  fhall  not  violate  his  individual  rights, 
after  having  recognifed  them. 

Such  are  at  once  the  rights  of  the  majority  over 
individuals,  and  the  limits  of  thefe  rights;  fuch  is  the 
origin  of  that  unanimity,  which  renders  the  engagement 
of  the  majority  binding  upon  all;  a  bond  that  ceafes  to 
operate  when,  by  the  change  of  individuals,  this  fpecies 
of  unanimity  ceafes  to  exifh  There  are  objects,  no 
doubt,  upon  which  the  majority  would  pronounce  per¬ 
haps  oftener  in  flyout  of  error  and  mifchief,  than  in 


■favour  of  truth  and  happinefs  ;  ftill  the  majority,  and  the 
majority  only,  can  decide  what  are  the  objects  woiich 
cannot  properly  be  referred  to  its  own  decilion ;  it  can 
alone  determine  as  to  the  individuals  whole  judgment  it 
refolves  to  prefer  to  its  own,  and  the  method  which, 
thefe  individuals  are  to  purfue  in  the  cxercife  of  their 
judgment;  in  fme,  it  has  alfo  an  indifpsnfible  authority 
of  pronouncing  whether  the  deci  sions  of  its  oiheers  have; 
or  have  not  wounded  the  rights  of  all. 

From  thefe  fimple  principles  men  difeovered  the 
folly  of  former  notions  refpeding  the  validity  of  contracts 
between  a  people  and  its  magift rates,  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed  could  only  be  annulled  by  mutual  confent,  or  by 


a  violation  of  the  conditions  by  one  of  the  parties;  as 
well  as  of  another  opinion,  lefs  fervile,  but  equally  ab« 
furd,  that  would  chain  a  people  for  ever  to  the  provi- 
fions  cf  a  confutation  when  once  eftablilhcd,  as  if  the 
right  of  changing  it  were  not  the  fecurity  of  every  other 
right,  as  if  human  inftitutions,  neceffarily  d#fedive,  and 
capable  of  improvement  as  we  become  enlightened, 
were  to  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  monotony.  Ac-» 
cordingly  the  governors  of  nations  faw  themfelves  obli^ 
ged  to  renounce  that  falfe  and  fubtle  policy,  which,  for-, 
getting  that  all  men  derive  from  nature  an  equality  of 
rights,  would  fometimes  meafure  the  extent  of  thofc 
which  it  might  think  proper  to  grant  by  the  fize  of  terri¬ 
tory,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  national  cha- 
rader,  the  wealth  of  the  people,  the  lute  of  commerce 
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2nd  induflry;  and  Sometimes  cede  them  in  unequal  por¬ 
tions  among  the  different  ckffes  of  fociety,  according  to 
their  bn :  h.,  their  fortune,  or  their  profeffion,  thereby 
creating  contrary  interefls  and  jarrihg  powers,  in  order 
afterwards  to  apply  correftives,  which,  but  for  thefe 

inflitutions,  would  not  be  wanted,  and  which,  after 
all,  are  inadequate  to  the  end. 


It  was  now  no  longer  pradiicable  to  divide  mankind 
into  two  ipecies,  one  defined  to  govern,  the  other  to 
obey,  one  to  deceive,  the  other  to  be  dupes :  the  doc- 
tiine  was  obliged  univerfally  to  be  acknowledged,  that 
all  have  an  equal  right  to  be  enlightened  refpe&ing  their 
interefls,  to  (hare  in  the  acquifition  of  truth,  and  that  no 
political  authorities  appointed  by  the  people  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people,  can  be  entitled  to  retain  them  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  daiknefs. 


Thefe  principles,  which  were  vindicated  by  the  ge¬ 
nerous  Sydney,  at  the  expence  of  his  blood,  and  to 
winch  Locke  gave  tne  authority  of  his  name,  were  after¬ 
wards  developed  with  greater  force,  precifon,  and  ex¬ 


tent  by  Rouffeau,  whofe  glory  it  is  to  have  placed  them 
among  thofe  truths  henceforth  impoffible  to  be  forgotten 
er  deputed. 


Man  is  fubjeci  to  wants,  and  he  has  faculties  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  ;  and  from  the  application  of  thefe  facul¬ 
ties,  differently  modified  and  diflributed,  a  mafs  of 
wealth  is  deiived,  defined  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the 
community.  But  what  are  the  principles  by  which  the 
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formation  or  allotment,  the  prefervation  or  confamp- 
tion,  the  incrcafe  cr  diminution  Oi  this  wealth  is  govern¬ 
ed?  What  are  the  laws  of  that  equilibrium  between  the 
wants  and.  refources  cf  men  which  is  continually  tending 
to  eftablifh  ltfelf;  and  from  which  ref  alts,  on  toe  one 
hand,  a  greater  facility  of  providing  for  thofe  wants, 
and  of  confequence  an  adequate  portion  or  general  feli¬ 
city,  when  wealth  increafes,  till  it  has  reached  its  high- 
eft  dem-ee  of  advancement;  and  cn  the  other,  as  wealth 
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diminifhes,  greater  difficulties,  and  of  confequence  pro¬ 
portionate  mifery  and  wretchednefs,  till  abftinence  or 
depopulation  ftiallhave  again  reftored  the  balance;  How9 
in  this  aftonifhing  multiplicity  of  labours  and  their  pro¬ 
duce,  of  wants  and  refources;  in  this  alarming,  this  ter¬ 
rible  complication  of  interefts,  which  connects  the  fubfift- 
ence  and  well-being  of  an  obfeure  individual  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  fyftem  of  focial  exiftence,  which  renders  him  depen¬ 
dent  on  all  the  accidents  of  nature  and  every  political 
event,  and  extends  in  a  manner  to  the  whole  globe  his  „ 
faculty  of  experiencing  privations  or  enjoyments;  how 
is  it  that,  in  this  feeming  chaos,  we  (till  perceive,  by  a 
general  law  of  the  moral  world,  the  efforts  of  each  indi- 
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vidual  for  himfelf  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  open  conflict:  of  inimical  inte- 
refts,  the  public  welfare  requiring  that  each  ftiouldupd  er- 
iland  his  own  intereft,  and  be  able  to  purfue  it  freely  and 
uncontrolled  ? 
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Hence  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  rights  of  man  that 
he  fhould  employ  his  faculties,  difpofe  of  his  wealth, 
«icg  provide  for  his  wants  in  whatever  manner  he  {hall 
think  bed.  The  general  intered  of  the  fociety,  fo  far 
from  reftraining  him  in  this  refpeft,  forbids,  on  the 


contrary,  eveiy  fuch  attempt;  and  in  this  department  of 
public  aaminidration,  the  care  of  fecuring  to  every  man 
the  rights  which  he  deiives  from  nature,  is  the  only 
found  policy,  the  only  controul  which  the  general  will 
can  exercife  over  the  individuals  of  the  community. 

Hut  this  principle  acknowledged,  there  are  dill  du¬ 


ties  incumbent  upon  the  adminidrators  of  the  general 
will,  the  fovereign  authority.  It  is  for  this  authority  to 
edablifh  the  regulations  which  are  dedined  to  afcertain, 
in  exchanges  cf  every  kind,  the  weight,  the  hulk,  the 
length,  and  quantity  of  things  to  be  exchanged. 

It  is  for  this  authority  to  ordain  a  common  dan  card 
of  valuation,  that  may  apply  to  all  commodities  and 


facilitate  tne  calculation  or  their  valuations  and  compari¬ 
son,  and  which,  bearing  itfelf  an  intrinfic  value,  may 
be  employed  in  all  cafes  as  the  medium  of  exchange;  a 
regulation  without  which  commerce,  redrained  to  the 
mere  operations  of  barter,  cannot  acquire  the  necedary 
activity. 

The  growth  of  every  year  prefents  us  with  a  fuper- 
erogatory  value,  which  is  dedined  neither  to  remunerate 
the  labour  of  which  this  growth  is  the  fruit,  nor  to  fup- 
piy  ttje  dock  which  is  to  fecure  an  equal  and  more  abvu> 
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dant  growth  in  time  to  come.  The  pofleiTor  of  this 
fupererogatory  value  does  not  owe  it  immediately  to  his 
labour,  arid  poffefles  it  independently  of  the  daily  and 
indifpenfible  ufe  of'his  faculties  for  the  fupply  of  his 
wants.  This  fupererogatory  growth  is  thererore  tuc 
Hock  to  which  the  fovereign  authority  may  have  reel,  trie 
without  injuring  the  rights  of  any,  to  fupply  the  expert- 
c€s  which  ure  requihte  for  the  fecunty  of  the  date,  its 
intrific  tranquillity,  the  prefervation  ct  the  rights  or  all 
the  exercife  of  the  authorities  indituted  lor  the  cdab- 
liihment  or  adminidration  of  law,  in  fine  01  the  main¬ 
tenance  through  all  its  branches  of  the  public  prefperity. 
There  are  certain  operations,  eftablilhments,  and  initi- 
tutions,  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  which  it 
is  the  office  of  the  community  to  introduce,  direct,  and 
fuperintend,  and  which  are  calculated  to  fupply  the  de¬ 
fers  of  perfonal  inclination,  and  to  parry  the  draggle 
of  oppofite  inter eds,  whether  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  indudry,  and  commerce,  or  to  prevent  or 
diminiffi  the  evils  entailed  on  our  nature,  or  thole  which 
accident  is  continually  accumulating  upon  us. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  epoch  we  are  now 
confiaering,  and  even  for  fome  time  after,  thefe  objects 
had  been  abandoned  to  chance,  to  the  rapacity  of 
governments,  to  the  artifices  of  pretenders,  or  to  the 
prejudices  and  partial  intereds  of  the  powerful  daffies  of 
fociety;  but  a  difciple  of  Defcartes,  the  illudricus  and 
unfortunate  John  de  Witt,  perceived  how  neceffiary  ic 
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"  ‘ls  political  economy,  like  every  other  faience, 
fliould  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  philofophy  and 
fubjedted  to  the  rules  of  a  rigid  calculation. 

It  made  however  little  progrefs,  till  the  peace  of 
Ltiecht  promiicd  to  Europe  a  durable  tranquillity.  From 
5iiis  period,  negledled  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  it  became 
a  fiiDjefl  of  aimed  general  attention;  and  by  Stuart, 
Kunun,  and  particularly  by  the  French  economics,  it 
*vaS  fuddcrJy  elevated,  at  lead  as  to  preciucn  and  purity 
of  principles,  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  not  to  have 
hvCn  peeled  after  the  long  and  total  indifference  which 
had  prevailed  upon  the  fa  hi  e  <51. 

The  caufe  however  of  fa  unparalleled  a  progrefs  h 
em.uy  to  be  found  in  the  advancement  of  that  branch  of 
phii^iOphy  comprehended  in  the  term  metaphydes, 
taking  the  word  in  its  mod  extenhve  fignification. 

De.i cartes  haci  reitored  this  branch  of  philofophy  to 
the  dominion  of  reafon*  Pie  perceived  the  propriety  of 
deducing  it  from  thofe  fimple  and  evident  truths  which 
are  revealed  to  us  by  an  inveftigation  of  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  But  fcarcely  had  he  difeovered  this  prin¬ 
ciple  tl  an  his  eager  imagination  led  him  to  depart  from 
P,  and  philofophy  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  refumed 


■  its  independence  only  to  become  the  prey  of  new  errors,. 
At  length  Locke  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  proper 
clew.  He  faewed  that  a  precife  and  accurate  analyfis 
of  ideas,  reducing  them  to  ideas  earlier  in  their  origin 
or  more  fimple  in  their  ftru&ure,  was  the  only  means 
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to  avoid  the  being  loft  in  a  chaos  of  notions  incom¬ 
plete,  incoherent,  and  undetermined,  difordedy  be¬ 
came  fuggelted  by  accident,  and  afterwards  entertained 

without  reflecting  on  their  nature. 

He  proved  by  this  analyfis,  that  the  whole  cucle  o 

our  ideas  refults  merely  from  the  operations  of  our  intel- 
lea  upon  the  fenfations  we  have  received,  or  more  ac¬ 
curately  fpeaking,  are  compounded  of  fenfations  ollcr- 
ing  themfelves  fimultaneoufly  to  the  memory,  and  after 
fiich  a  manner,  that  the  attention  is  fixed  and  the  per- 
ceotion  bounded  to  a  particular  branch  or  view  of  the 
fenfations  themfelves. 

He  (hewed  that  by  taking  one  fingle  word  to  repre- 
fent  one  fingle  idea,  properly  anaiifed  and  defined,  we 
are  enabled  to  recal  con dandy  the  fame  idea,  that  in, 
the  fame  fimultaneou.s  reful t  of  certain  fimpie  ideas,  and 
of  confequence  can  introduce  this  idea  into  attain  of 
reafonmg  without  rule  of  mideadmg  oimeives. 

On  the  contrary,  if  our  words  do  not  reprefent  fix¬ 
ed  and  defmite  ideas,  they  will  at  diffetent  times  fagged 
different  ideas  to  the  mind  and  become  uie  mo  ft 
fruitful  fource  of  error. 

In  fine,  Locke  was  the  flrfl  who  ventured  to  pre- 
feribe  the  limits  of  the  human  under  dan  ding,  or  rather 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  truths  it  can  afeertain  and 
the  objects  it  can  embrace. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  method  was  adopted  by 
philofophers  in  general,  in  treating  of  morals  and  poll- 


^  deSree  of  certainty  was  given  to  thofe 

ciences  little  inferior  to  that  which  obtained  in  the  natu- 

11  fcier‘CS3  admitting  only  of  fuch  conclufions  as  could 
be  proved,  feparating  thefe  from  doubtful  notions,  and 
content  to  remain  ignorant  of  whatever  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  comprehend  on. 

.la  the  fame  manner»  b7  analyhng  the  faculty  of  ex- 
P—S  Pa!n  arid  pfeaitire,  men  anived  at  the  origin 
cr  taeir  notions  of  morality,  ana  the  foundation  of  thofe 
general  principles  which  form  the  necefiary  and  immu¬ 
table  laws  of  juftiee;  and  consequently  difeovered  the 
proper  motives  of  conforming  their  conduct  to  thofe 

ldWS’  beinS  deduced  from  the  nature  of  our 

Celieg,  may  not  improperly  be  called  our  moral  con- 
fututicn. 


„  1  he  fame  fyftetn  became,  in  a  manner,  a  general 
inurnment  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  was  employed 
!o  afeertaio  the  truths  of  natural  philofophy,  to  try  the 
fads  ofhiffory,  and  to  give  laws  to  taife.  In  a  word, 
the  procefs  of  the  human  mind  in  every  fpecies  of  en¬ 


quiry  was  regulated  by  this  principle;  and  it  is  this  lated 
effort  of  fcience  which  has  placed  an  everlaftina  barrier 
between  the  human  race  and  the  old  mihakes  of  its  in¬ 
fancy,  that  will  for  ever  preferve  us  from  a  relapfe  into 
former  ignorance,  fince  it  has  prepared  the  means  of 
undermining  not  only  our  prefent  errors,  but  all  thofe 
by  which  they  may  be  replaced,  and  which  will  iacceed 
each  other  only  to  polfefs  a  feeble  and  temporary  influ¬ 


ence. 
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In  Germany,  however,  a  man  of  a  vad  and  pror(v..nd 
genius  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  theory.  lias  bold 
and  ardent  mind  difdained  to  red  on  the  fuppofitions  of 
a  moded  philofophy,  which  left  in  doubt  tliofe  grea., 
queftions  of  fpiritual  exiflence,  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  the  free  will  of  man  and  of  God,  and  tire  exid- 
ence  of  vice  and  mifery  in  a  world  framed  by  a  being 
whofe  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  might  be  fuppofed 
to  banidi  them  from  his  creation,  Leibnitz  cut  the 
knot  which  a  timid  fydem  had  in  vain  attempted  to  un- 
loofe.  He  fuppofed  the  univerfe  to  be  compofed  of 
morns,  which  were  fimple,  eternal,  and  equal  in  their 
nature.  He  contended  that  the  relative  duration  of 
each  of' thefe  atoms,  with  relpeft  to  every  other,  ccca- 
fioned  the  qualities  didin guifhing  it  from  all  others;  the 
human  foul,  and  the  minuted  particle  of  a  niafs  of  done, 
being  each  of  them  equally  one  of  thefe  atoms,  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  confequence  of  the  respective  places  they 
occupy  in  the  order  of  the  univerfe. 

He  maintained  that,  of  all  the  poffible  combinations 
which  could  be  formed  of  thefe  atoms,  an  infinitely  wife 
Being  had  preferred,  and  could  not  but  prefer,  the  mod 
perfect ;  and  that  if,  in  that  which  exids,  we  are  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  prefence  of  vice  and  mifery,  dill  there  is  no 
other  pofflble  combination  that  would  not  be  productive 
of  greater  evils,. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  theory,  which,  Support¬ 
ed  by  the  countrymen  of  Leibnitz,  retarded  in  that 
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l'“r  1  01  ^ie  W03 prog refs  of  philofophy.  Mean- 
while  there  Started  up  in  England  an  entire  fed,  who 
embraced  with  zeal,  and  defended  with  eloquence,  the 
Scheme  of  optimifm :  but,  lefs  acute  and  profound  than 
Leibnitz,  who  founded  his  fyftem  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  impollible,  from  his  very  nature,  that  an  all- 
w“e  beinS  Should  plan  any  other  univerfe  than  that  which 
■./as  beu,  they  endeavoured  to  difcover  in  the  terraque¬ 
ous  part  of  the  world  the  proofs  of  this  perfection,  and 
lofing  thereby  the  advantages  which  attach  to  this  fyftem 
considered  generally  and  in  the  abftraa,  they  frequently 
jell  into  abiuid  and  ridiculous  reafomnps. 

o 

ivHanwh.ue,  in  Scotland,  other  philofophers,  not 
perceiving  that  the  analyfis  of  the  developement  of  our 
adtual  faculties  led  to  a  principle  which  gave  to  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  our  actions  a  bafis  fulliciently  folid  and  pure, 
attributed  to  the  human  foul  a  new  faculty,  diftinct  from 
thoie  of  fenfation  and  reafon,  tho’  at  the  larne  time  com¬ 
bining  itfelf  with  them;  of  the  exigence  of  which  they 
could  advance  no  other  proof,  than  that  it  was  impolli¬ 
ble  to  form  a  confident  theory  without  it.  In  the  hido- 
ry  of  thefe  opinions  it  will  be  feen,  that,  while  they 
have  proved  injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  itfelf, 
they  have  tended  to  give  a  more  rapid  and  exterdive 
fpread  to  ideas  truly  fcientilic,  connected  with  philofa- 
phy. 


Hitherto  we  have  exhibited  the  date  of  philofophy 
only  among  men  by  whom  it  has  in  a  manner  been  ftudh 
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ed,  inveftigated,  and  perfefted.  It  remains  to  mark  Its 
influence  on  the  general  opinion,  and  to  fliow,  that* 
while  it  arrived  at  the  certain  and  infallible  means  of 
difeovering  and  recognition  truth,  reafon  at  the  fame 
time  detected  thedelulions  into  which  it  had  lo  often  been 
led  by  a  refpea  for  authority  ora  misguided  imagination, 
4nd  undermined  thofe  prejudices  in  the  mafs  of  indivi¬ 
duals  which  had  fo  long  been  the  fcourge,  at  or.ee  cor¬ 
rupting  and  inflifling  calamity  upon  the  human  fpecics. 

The  period  at  length  arrived  when  men  no  longer 
feared  openly  to  avow  the  right,  fo  long  withheld,  and 
even  unknown,  of  fubjeding  every  opinion  to  the  test  of 
reafon,  or,  in  other  words,  of  employing,  in  their 
fearch  after  truth,  the  only  means  they  poflefs  for  itsdil- 
covery.  Every  man  learned,  with  a  degree  of  pride  and 
exultation,  that  nature  had  not  condemned  him  to  fee 
with  the  eyes  and  to  conform  his  judgment  to  the  caprice 
of  another.  The  f.rperftkions  of  antiquity  accordingly 
difappeared;  and  the  debafement  of  realon  to  the  thrme 
of  fupernatural  faith,  was  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  Society 

as  in  the  circles  of  m-etaphyfics  and  philofophy. 

j\  1  0,  men  fpeedriy  macro  tneir  appearance  in  Eu- 

roue,  whofe  object  was  lefs  to  difeover  and  inveftigate 
truth,  than  to  diffeminate  it;  who,  purfuing  prejudice 
through  ail  the  haunts  and  afylums  in  which  the  clergy, 
the  fchools,  governments,  and  privileged  corporations 
had  placed  and  proteded  it,  made  it  their  glory  rather 
to  eradicate  popular  errors,  than  add  to  the  Itores  of  hie, 


^buT' IedSC  5  tIlUS  aiding  indire^Jy  theprogrefs  ofman. 
’  V  *  V7  neuher  lefs  -duous,  nor  lefsbeneficiaL 

France  ^  "d  B^^e,  and  in 

p  I  ’.iay  e’  Ff0ntefteI,e’  Vieu,  and  the  ref- 

Z'n  ¥ 1  Ceiebra£Cd  men>  abated  on 

'  °‘  trUUl  WUh  aii  the  weapons  that  learning,  wit 

anC‘,gemBS  Wer£  aWe  afluming  every  ihape 

entp.oytog  every  tone,  from  the  foblime  and  pathetic  to 

p  e-antry  and  fat, re,  from  the  moft  laboured  invefliga- 

T,T  Intere‘^R8  romance  or  a  fugitive  dfav:  acco°m. 

■  *"  p'!g  irUlh  *°  lh°fe  eyes  that  were  too  weak  to  bear 
ts  eF  artfully  careffing  prejudice,  the  more 

^  t0  ftrangk  11  ’  ”««•  — "g  a  direa  blow  at  errors 
-ver  attacking  more  than  one  at  a  time,  nor  even  tfou 

" 'I  its  rortrelles;  fometimes  foothingthe  enemies 

°  0/  pretendin8  t0  require  in  religion  but  a  par- 

t:ai  toleration,  in  politics  bat  a  limited  freedom;  fiding 

T/Uh  defpotifn,  when  their  hoftilities  were  directed 
the prieitnocd,  and  withprieits  when  their  obje& 
was  to  unmade  the  defpot;  fapping  the  principle  of  both 
taefe  pelts  of  human  happinefs,  {hiking  at  the  root  of 
loth  thefe  baneiul  trees,  while  apparently  wifning  for 
the  reform  only  of  glaring  abufes  andfeemingly  confining 
themfolves  to  lopping  off  the  exuberant  branches;  fome- 
tuaes  reprefonting  to  the  partifans  ofliberty,  that  fuper- 
ftition,  which  covers  defpotifm  as  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
is  the  firft  victim  which  ought  to  be  facrificed,  the 
li  chain  uiat  ought  to  oq  broken;  and  fometimes 
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denouncing  it  to  tyrants  as  toe  true  enemy  of  tacit 
power,  and  alarming  them  with  recitals  of  its  hypocri¬ 
tical  confpiracies  and  its  fanguinary  vengeance.  1  hcfe 
writers,  meanwhile,  were  uniform  in  their  vindication 
of  freedom  of  thinking  and  freedom  of  writing,  as  pri¬ 
vileges  upon  which  depended  the  falvation  of  mankinu. 
They  declaimed,  without  ceflation  or  wearinefs,  again  fc 
the  crimes  both  of  fanatics  and  tyrants,  expofing  every 
feature  of  feverity,  of  cruelty,  of  opprelfion,  whether  in 
religion,  in  adminiftration,  in  manners,  or  in  lav/s;  com¬ 
manding  kings,  foldiers,  magistrates  and  pricfls,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  of  nature,  to  refpedt  the  blood  of 
mankind;  calling  upon  them,  with  energy,  to  anfwer 
for  the  lives  (till  profufely  Sacrificed  in  the  field  of  battle 
or  by  the  inflidlion  of  punifhments,  or  elfe  to  correct 
this  inhuman  policy,  this  murderous  infenfibility ;  and 
laftly,  in  every  place,  and  upon  every  occafion,  rallying 
the  friends  of  mankind  with  the  cry  of  reafon ,  toleration, 
and  humanity. 

Such  was  this  new  philofophy.  Accordingly  to 
thofe  numerous  clafles  that  exift  by  prejudice,  that  live 
upon  error,  and  that,  but  for  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
would  be  powerlefs  and  extin 61,  it  became  a  common 
object  of  deteftation.  It  was  every  where  received, 
and  every  where  perfecuted,  having  kings,  priefts,  no- 
bles  and  magiftrates  among  the  number  of  its  frie.  ds  as 
well  as  of  its  enemies.  Its  leaders,  however,  had 
aimed  always  the  art  to  elude  the  purfaks  of  vengeance, 
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''hliC  thc7  expofed  themfelves  to  hatred;  and  to  fcreea 
themfelves  from  perfection,  while  at  the  fame  time  they 

fufficiently  difcovered  themfelves  not  to  lofe  the  laurels 
of  their  glory, 

irequently  happened  that  a  government  rewarded 
them  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  paid  their  ene¬ 
mies  for  calumniating  them;  proferibed  them,  yet  was 
proud  that  fortune  had  honoured  its  dominions  with  their 
birth;  pumfhed  their  opinions,  and  at  the  fame  time 
would  have  been  afhained  not  to  be  fjpppfed  a  convert 
thereto. 

Thefe  opinions  were  fhortly  embraced  by  every 
enlightened  mind.  By  fome  they  were  openly  avowed, 
by  others  concealed  under  an  hypocrify  more  or  lefs 
apparent,  according  to  the  timidity  or  firmnefs  of  their 
characters,  and  accordingly  as  they  were  influenced  by 
the  contending  intereds  of  their  profeffion  or  their  vanity. 
At  length  the  pride  of  ranging  on  the  fide  of  erudition 
became  predominant,  and  fentiments  were  profeiTed 
with  the  flighted:  caution,  which,  in  the  ages  that  prece¬ 
ded,  had  been  concealed  by  the  mod  profound  diflimu- 
lation. 

Look  to  the  different  countries  of  Europe  into  which, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  French  language,  become 
aimed  univerfal,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  inquifitorial 
fpirit  of  governments  and  prieds  to  prevent  this  philofo- 
phy  from  penetrating,  and  we  fhall  fee  how  rapid  was 
its  progrefs.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  overlook  how 
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artfully  tyranny  and  fuperftition  employed  agamfl  it  all 
the  arguments  invented  to  prove  the  weaknefs  and  falli¬ 
bility  of  human  judgment,  all  the  motives  which  the 
knowledge  of  man  had  been  able  to  fugged  for  mi  draft¬ 
ing  his  fenfes,  for  doubting  and  ferutinizing  his  reafon  ; 
thus  converting  fcepticifm  itfelf  into  an  mftrument  by 

which  to  aid  the  caufe  of  credulity. 

This  admirable  fyftem,  fo  fimpie  in  its  principles, 
which  confiders  an  unreftrifted  freedom  as  the  fared 
encouragement  to  commerce  and  induftry,  which  would 
free  the  people  from  the  deftruCtivepeftilence,  the  humi¬ 
liating  yoke  ofthofe  taxes  apportioned  with  io  great  ine¬ 
quality,  levied  with  fo  improvident  an  expence,  and 
often  attended  with  circumftances  of  fuch  attrocious  bar¬ 
barity,  by  fubftituting  in  their  room  a  mode  of  contribu¬ 
tion  at  once  equal  and  juft,  and  of  which  the  burthen 
•  would  fcarcely  be  felt;  this  theory,  which  conne&s  the 
power  and  wealth  of  a  (rate  with  the  happinefs  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  a  refpeft  for  their  rights,  which  unites  by  the 
bond  of  a  common  felicity  the  different  claffes  into  which 
focieties  naturally  divide  themfelves;  this  benevolent 
idea  of  a  fraternity  of  the  whole  human  race,  or  which 
no  national  intereft  (hall  ever  more  intervene  to  difturb 
-the  harmony;  thefe  principles,  fo  attractive  from  the 
generous  fpirit  that  pervades  them,  as  well  as  from  their 
iimplicity  and  comprehenfion,  were  propagated  with 
enthufiafm  by  the  French  economifts. 

S 
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*1  he  fuccefs  of  thefe  writers  was  lefs  rapid  and  lefs 
general  tnan  that  of  the  philofophers;  they  had  to  com¬ 
bat  prejudices  more  refined,  errors  more  fubtle.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  were  obliged  to  enlighten  before  they  could 
undeceive,  and  to  inftrufl  .good  fertfe  before  they  could 
venture. to  appeal  to  it  as  their  judge. 

It,  however,  to  the  whole  of  their  doflrine  they 
gained  but  a  fmall  number  of  converts;  if  the  general 
nature  . and  inflexibility  of  their  principles  were  difcoura- 
ging  to  the  minds  of  many  .;  if  they  injured  their  caufe 
by  affe fling  an  obfcure  and  dogmatical  ffyle,  by  too 
much  podponing  the  interefls  of  political  freedom  to  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  by  inditing  too  magiderially 
upon  certain  branches  of  thfir  fyflem,  which  they  had 
not  fufhciently  inveftigated;  they  neverthelefs  fucceeded 
in  rendering  odious  and  contemptible  that  daflardly, 
that  bafe  and  corrupt  policy  which  places  the  profperity 
of  a  nation  in  the  fubjeflion  and  impoverifnment  of  its 
neighbours,  in  the  narrow  view's  of  a  code  of  prohibitions, 
and  in  the  petty  calculations  of  a  tyrannical  revenue. 

But  the  new  truths  with  which  genius  had  emiched 
philofophy  and  the  fcience  of  political -economy,  adopted 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  by  men  of  enlightened  under- 
handings,  extended  hill  farther  their  falutary  influence. 

The  art  of  printing  had  been  applied  to  fo  many  fub- 
-{efls,  books  had  fo  rapidly,  in  creafed,  they  were  fo  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  every  tafle,  every  degree  of  inform  alien,  and 
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every  fituadon  of  life-  they  afforded  fo  eafyand  frequently 
fc  delightful  an  inftraftton,  they  had  opened  fo  many  doors 
to  truth,  which  it  was  impoffiblc  ever  to  clofe  again, 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  clafs  or  profefilon  of  mankind 
from  whom  the  light  of  knowledge  could  abfolutely  be 
excluded.  Accordingly,  though  there  ft.ll  remained  a 
multitude  of  individuals  condemned  to  a  forced  or  volun¬ 
tary  ignorance,  yet  was  the  barrier  between  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  unenlightened  portion  of  mankind  neatly 
effaced,  and  an  infenfible  gradation  occupied  the  fpacc 
which-  feparates  the  two  extremes  of  genius  and  llupi- 

dity.* 

Thus  there  prevailed  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man ;  die  opinion  even  that  theie  rights 
are  inalienable  and  imprefcriptible ;  a  decided  partiality 
for  freedom  of  thinking  and  writing;  for  the  enfran* 
chifement  of  induftry  and  commerce;  for  the  meliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  people;  for  the  repeal  of 
penal  ftatutes  againft  religious  nonconformifts ;  for  the 
abolition  of  torture  and  barbarous  punifhments ;  the  de¬ 
fire  of  a  milder  fyftem  of  criminal  leghlation  ;  of  a  jurib 
prudence  that  fhould  give  to  innocence  a  complete  fecu- 
ritv;  of  a  civil  code  more  fimple,  as  well  as  more  con¬ 
formable  to  reafon  and  juftice;  indifference  as  to  fyftems 
of  religion,  confidered  at  length  as  the  offspring  of  fuper- 
ftition,  or  ranked  in  the  number  of  political  inventions; 
hatred  ofhypocrify  and  fanaticifm;  contempt  for  preju¬ 
dices;  and  laffly,  a  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  truth. 
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j.  nefe  principles,  palling  by  degrees  from  the  writings 
oi  philosophers  into  every  clafs  of  fociety  whofe  inftruc- 
tion  was  not  confined  to  the  cafeechifm  and  the  fcriptures, 
became  the  common  creed,  the  fyrabol  and  type  of  all 
men  who  were  not  idiots  oil  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  alienors  of  the  policy  of  Machiavelifm.  in  fome 
countries  thefe  fentiments  formed  fo  nearly  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  mafs  oven  of  the  people  feemed  ready 
to  obey  their  dilates  and  ad  from  their  impulfe. 

The  love  of  mankind,  that  is  to  fay,  that  a&ive 
companion  which  interefts  iifelf  in  all  the  afHi&ions  of 
the  human  race,  and  regards  with  horror  whatever,  in 
public  inftitutions,  in  the  ads  of  government,  or  the 
purfaits  Oj.  in gi victuals,  adds  to  me  inevitable  misfortunes 
of  nature,  was  the  neceffary  refult  of  thefe  principles. 
It  breathed  in  every  work,  it  prevailed  in  every  conver¬ 
sation,  and  its  benign  effeds  were  already  vilible  even 
in  the  laws  and  adminiftration  of  countries  fubjed  to  def- 
potifm. 

The  phiiofophers  of  different  rations  embracing,  in 
their  meditations,  the  entire  interefts  of  man,  without 


diftin&ion  of  country,  of  colour,  or  of  feed,  formed, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their  fpeculative  opi¬ 
nions,  a  firm  and  united  phalanx  again  (1  every  defcrip. 
Lion  of  enoi,  every  ipecies  of  tyranny.  Animated  by 
the  fentiment  of  univerfal  philanthropy,  they  declaimed 
equally  again  ft  injuftice,  whether  exifting  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  exercifed  by  cheir  own  country  againft  a 
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foreign  nation.  They  impeached  in  Europe  the  avidity 
which  flamed  the  fliores  of  America,  Africa,  and  Afar 
with  cruelty  and  crimes.  The  philofophers  of  Franc  ‘ 
and  England  gloried  in  afliiming  the  appellation,  at  d 
fulfilling  the  duties,  of  friend*  to  thofe  very  negroes 
whom  their  ignorant  .oppreflors  difdained  to  rank  in  the 
dafs  of  men.  The  French  writers  bellowed  the  tribute 
of  their  praife  on  the  toleration  granted  in  Kinna  and 
Sweden,  while  Beccaria  refuted  in  Italy  the  barbarous 
maxims  of  Gallic  jurifprudence.  The  French  alfo  en¬ 
deavoured  to  open  the  eyes  or  England  refpeFing  her 
commercial  prejudices,  and  her  iuperflitious  reverence 
for  the  errors  of  her  conftitution;  while  the  virtuous 
Howard  remonftrated  at  the  fame  time  with  the  French 
upon  the  cool  barbarity  which  facrificed  fo  many  human 
victims  in  their  prifons  and  hofpitals; 

Neither  the  violence  nor  the  corrupt  arts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  neither  the  intolerance  cflpiicAs,  noi  eren  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  themfclves,  poflefled  any  lon¬ 
ger  the  fatal  power  of  fuppreffing  the  voice  of  truth  ;  and 
nothing  remained  to  fereen  the  enemies  of  reafon,  or 
the  oppreflors  of  liberty,  from  the  fentence  which  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  them  by  the  unanimous 
fufFrage  of  Europe*' 

While  the  fabric  of  prejudice  was  thus  tottering  "cu 

its  foundations,  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  it  by  a  .do&rine* 

of  which  Turgot,  Price,  and  Prieltley  were  the  fir  (l 

and  .  moil  illullrious  advocates;  it  was  the  doctrine  of 

S  z. 
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the  infinite  perfetfibility  of  the  human  mind.  The  con- 
fideration  of  this  opinion  will  fall  under  the  tenth  divi- 
fion  of  our  work,  where  it  will  be  developed  with  fuffi- 
Ci^n„  mimaeners.  Tut  we  (hall  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  expo  ling  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  a  falfe  fyftem  of 
philofophy,  to  the  overthrow  of  which  the  doflrine  of 
the  perfectibility  of  man  is  become  fo  neceflary. 

The  fophiftical  dodrine  to  which  I  allude,  derived 
its  origin  from  the  pride  of  fome  men,  and  the  felfifh- 
nefs  of  others.  Its  real,  though  concealed  objed,  was 
to  give  duration  to  ignorance,  and  to  prolong  the  reign 
ci  prejudice.  The  adherents  of  this  do&rine,  who  have 
been  numerous,  fometimes  attempted  to  delude  the  rea- 
fon  by  brilliant  paradoxes,  or  to  feduce  it  by  the  fpecious 
charms  or  an  univerfal  pyrrhoniim.  Sometimes  they 
affirmed  the  boldnefs  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  threatened  the  molt  fatal 
confequences  to  human  happinefs  and  liberty  •  at  other 
tmms  they  declaimed,  with  pompous  enthufalrn,  in 
favour  of  an  imaginary  wifdom  and  fublimity,  that  diff 
dained  the  cold  progrefs  of  analyfis,  and  the  tardy  me¬ 
chanical  path  of  experience.  Upon  one  cccafion,  they 
were  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  philofophy  and  the  ab- 
ftrufe  fciences  as  theories  too  fubtle  for  the  inveffigation 
of  the  human  underffanding,  urged  as  we  are  by  daily 
wants,  and  fubjefted  to  the  mod  hidden  vieiffitudes  5  at 
another,  they  treated  them  as  a  mafs  of  blind  and  idle 
conjectures,  the  falfe  eftimation  of  which  was  fure  to 
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dll  appear  from  the  mind  of  a  man  habituated  to  life  and 
experience.  Inceffantly  did  they  lament  the  decay  and 
decrepitude  of  knowledge,  in  the  midil  of  its  mod  bi  il- 
liant  progrefs ;  the  rapid  degradation  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  at  the  moment  that  men  were  ready  to  affert  their 
rights  and  truft  to  their  own  underftandings ;  an  ap¬ 
proaching  sera  of  barbarifm,  darknefs  and  Slavery,  when 
evidence  was  fo  perpetually  accumulating,  that  the  revi¬ 
val  of  fuch  an  sera  was  no  longer  to  be  feared,  dhiey 
feemed  humbled  by  the  advances  of  their  fpecies,  either 
becaufe  they  could  not  boaft  of  having  contributed  to 
them,  or  becaufe  they  faw  themfelves  menaced  with  a 
fpeedy  termination  of  their  influence  or  importance.  In 
the  meanwhile,  a  certain  number  of  intellectual  moun¬ 
tebanks,  more  Skilful  than  thefe  who  defperately  endea¬ 
voured  to  prop  the  edifice  of  declining  fuperftition, 
attempted,  out  of  the  wreck  of  fuperflition,  to  ereCt 
a  new  religious  creed  which  flrould  no  longer  demand 
of  our  reafon  any  more  than  a  fort  of  formal  fub- 
miflion,  and  which  indulged  us  with  a  perfeft  liberty 
of  conference,  provided  we  would  admit  fome  flight 
fragment  of  incomprehensibility  into  our  fyflem.  A 
fecond  clafs  of  thefe  mountebanks  affayed  to  revive,  by 
means  of  fecret  aflociations,  the  forgotten  myflerics  of  a 
fort  of  oriental  theurgy.  The  errors  of  the  people  they 
left  undiflurbed:  upon  their  own  difciples  they  entailed 
new  dogmas  and  new  terrors,  and  ventured  to  hope,  by 
a  procefs  of  cunning,  to  restore  the  ancient  tyranny  of 
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the  lacerdotal  princes  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  the  mean 
time,  philofophy,  leaning  upon  the  pillar  which  fsience 
had  prepared,  fmiled  at  their  efforts,  and  faw  one 
attempt  vanifli  after  another,  as  the  waves  retire  from 
the  fo^f  of  an  immoveable  rock. 

By  comparing  the  difpofition  of  the  public  mind., 
>vh!cn  I  nave  already  Iketched,  with  the  prevailing  fyf. 
terns  of  government,  we  lhall  perceive,,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  an  important  revolution  was  inevitable,  and 
that  there  were  two  ways  only  in  which  it  could  take 
p.ace:  either  the  people  themfelves  would  eftablilh  a 
lyltem  of  policy  upon  thofe  principles  of  nature  and  rea- 
-on,  which  philofophy  had  rendered  fo  dear  to  their 
hearts;  or  government  might  haften  to  fuperfede  this 

t,  by  reforming  its  vices,  and  governing. its  condmq 
by  the  public  opinion.  One  of  thefe  revolutions  would 
C  mo‘e  fPecdy»  mo.e  radical,  but  alfo  more  tempeftu- 
ous;  the  other  lefs  rapid,  lefs  complete,  but  more  tran¬ 
quil;  in  the  one,  liberty  and  happinefs  would  be  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  tranfient  evils;  in  the  other, 
thefe  evils  would  be  avoided;  but  a  part  of  the  enioy- 
ments  neceffary  to  a  ftate  cf  perfedt  freedom,  would  be 
retarded  in  its  progrefs,  perhaps,  for  a  confiderabie 
period,  though  it  would  be  impoflible  in  the  end  that 
it  fhould  not  arrive. 


The  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  rulers  of  nations 
have  preferred,  it  feems,  the  former  of  thefe  modes; 
and  the  fud.de n  triumph  of  reafon  and  liberty  has  aven¬ 
ged  the  Human  race. 
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The  fimple  dictates  of  good  fenfe  had  taught  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  that  men  bom  on  the 
American  fide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  had  received  from 
nature  the  lame  rights  as  others  born  under  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  and  that  a  difference  of  fixty-fix  degrees 
of  longitude  could  have  no  power  of  changing  them. 
They  underftood,  more  perfe&ly  perhaps  than  Europe¬ 
ans,  what  were  the  rights  common  to  all  the  individu¬ 
als  of  the  human  race;  and  among  thefe  they  included 
the  right  of  not  paying  any  tax  to  which  they  had  not 
confented.  But  the  Britilh  Government,  pretending 
to  believe  that  God  had  created  America,  as  well  as 
Aha,  for  the  gratification  and  good  pleafure  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  London,  refolved  to  hold  in  bondage  a  fub- 
jedt  nation,  lituated  acrofs  the  fe  as  at  the  didance  of 
three  thoufand  miles,  intending  to  make  her  the  inftru- 
ment  in  due  time  of  enflaving  the  mother  country  itfelf. 
Accordingly,  it  commanded  the  fervile  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  of  England  to  violate  the  rights  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  by  fubje fling  her  to  compulfory  taxation.  This 
in ju dice,  die  conceived,  author ifed  her  to  diflblve  every 
tie  of  connection,  and  die  declared  her  independence. 

Then  v/as  obferved,  for  the  drd  time,  the  example  of 
a  great  people  throwing  off  at  once  every  ipecies  of  chains, 
and  peaceably  framing  for  itfelf  the  form  of  government 
and  the  laws  which  it  judged  would  be  mod  conducive 
to  its  happinefs ;  and  as,  from  its  geographical  pofition, 
and  its  former  political  date,  it  w  as  obliged  to  become  a 
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u-deral  nation,  thirteen  republican  conftitutions  were 
Len  to  grow  up  in  its  bofom,  having  for  their  bails  a 
folemn  recognition  of  the.  natural  rights  of  man,  and  for 
their  fir  ft  object  the  prefer  vation  of  thofe  rights  through 
every  department  of  the  union. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  of  thefe  confutations,  we 
fhall  difcover  in  what  refpedt  they  were  indebted  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  political  fciences,  and  what  was  the  por¬ 
tion  of  error,  refilling  from  the  prejudices  of  education 
which  formed  its  way  into  them:  why,  for  inftance,  the 
fmplicity  of  thefe  conftitutions  is  disfigured  by  the  fyf- 
tem  of  a  balance  of  powers;  and  why  an  identity  of 
interefls,  rather  than  an  equality  of  rights,  is  adopted 
as  their  principle.  It  is  manifeft  that  this  principle  of 
identity  of  interefts,  when  made  the  rule  of  political  rights. 
Is  not  only  a  violation  of  fuch  rights,  with  refpedt  to 
thofe  who  are  denied  an  equal  fiare  in  the  exercife  cf 
them,  but  that  it  ceafes  to  exift  the  very  infant  it  be¬ 
comes  an  a&ual  inequality.  We  infift  the  rather  upon 
this,  as  it  is  the  only  dangerous  error  remaining,  the 
only  error  refpe&ing  which  men  of  enlightened  minds 
want  fill  to  be  undeceived.  At  the  fame  time,  howe¬ 
ver,  we  fee  realized  in  thefe  republics  an  idea,  at  that 
time  almoft  new  even  in  theory;  I  mean  the  neceffity 
of  eftablifhing  by  law  a  regular  and  peaceable  mode  of 
reforming  the  conftitutions  themfelves,  and  of  placing 
this  bufmefs  in  other  hands  than  thofe  cntrufted  with, 
the-  legislative  power. 


Meanwhile,  in  confequence  of  America  declaring 
herfelf  independent  of  the  Britifh  government,  a  war 
jenfued  between  the  two  enlightened  nations,  in  which 
jOne  contended  for  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  tne 
>other  for  that  impious  do&rine  which  fnbjeds  thefe  rights  | 

to  prefeription,  to  political  interefls,  and  written  con¬ 
tentions.  The  great  caufe  at  iflue  was  tried,  during 
this  war,  in  the  tribunal  of  opinion,  and,  as  it  were, 
before  the  aflembled  nations  of  mankind.  The  rights  1 

of  men  were  freely  invefligated,  and  drenuoufly  fup-  1 

.ported  in  writings  which  circulated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Neva  to  thofe  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Thefe  difeuf- 
fions  penetrated  into  the  molt  en (laved  countries,  into 
the  mod  aidant  and  retired  hamlets.  The  fimple.inha-  j 

'bitants  were  adonifhed  to  hear  of  rights  belonging  to  j 

them:  they  enquired  into  the  nature  and  importance  of  j 

thofe  rights:  they  found  that  other  men  weie  in  aims, 
to  re-conquer  or  to  defend  them. 


In  this  date  of  things  it  could  net  be  long  before  the 
tranfatlantic  revolution  mud  find  its  imitators  in  the 
European  quarter  of  the  world.  Ana  if  there  exided 
a  country  in  which,  from  attachment  to  their  caufe, 
the  writings  and  principles  of  theAmericans  were  more 
widely  difleminated  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  a  country  at  once  the  mod  enlightened,  and 
the  lead  free;  in  which  philofophers  had  feared  to  the 


fublimed  pitch  of  intellectual  attainment,  and  the  govern- 
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ranee ;  where  the  fpirit  of  the  laws  was  fo  far  below  the 
general  fpirit  and  illumination,  that  national  pride  and 
in/eterate  prejudice  were  alike  aftiamed  of  vindicating 
the  old  inflitutions :  if,  1  fay,  there  exifted  fuch  a 
country,  were  not  the  people  of  that  country  deftined 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  give  the  fir  ft  impulfe  to 
this  revolution,  expe&ed  by  the  friends  of  humanity 
with  fuch  eager  impatience,  fuch  ardent  hope?  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  to  commence  with  France. 

The  impolicy  and  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  haftened  the  event.  It  was  guided  by  the 
hand  of  philofophy,  and  the  populor  force  deftroyed 
the  obftacles  that  otherwife  might  have  arrefted  its  pro- 
grefs. 

It  was  more  complete,  more  entire  than  that  of 
America,  and  of  confequence  was  attended  with  greater 
convulfions  in  the  interior  of  the  nation,  becaufe  the 
Ameiicans,  fatisfied  writh  the  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
Jegiflation  which  they  had  derived  from  England,  havino- 
no  corrupt  fyftem  of  finance  to  reform,  no  feodal  tyi an¬ 
tics,  no  hereditary  diftindhons,  no  privileges  of  rich 
and  powerful  corporations,  no  fyftem  of  religious  into¬ 
lerance  to  deftroy,  had  only  to  diredt  their  attention  to 
the  e ft abli foment  of  new  powers  to  be  ftibftituted  in  the 
place  of  thofe  hitherto  exercifed  over  them  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  government.  In  thefe  innovations  there  was  no¬ 
thing  that  extended  to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  nothing 
that  altered  the  fubfifting  relations  formed  between  indi- 


'victuals :  whereas  the  French  revolution,  for  rcafbns  ex- 
aftly  the  reverfe,  had  to  embrace  the  whole  economy  of 
fociety,  to  change  every  focial  relation,  to  penetrate  to 
the  fmalleft  link  of  the  political  chain,  even  to  thofe  in¬ 
dividuals,  who,  living  in  peace  upon  their  property,  or 
by  their  induftry,  were  equally  unconnefted  with  pub¬ 
lic  commotions,  whether  by  their  opinions  and  their 
occupations,  or  by  the  interefts  of  fortune,  of  ambition, 
or  of  glory. 

The  Americans,  as  they  appeared  only  to  combat 
Again  ft  the  tyrannical  prejudices  of  the  mother  country, 
had  for  allies  the  rival  powers  of  England ;  while  other 
nations,  jealous  of  the  wealth,  and  difgufted  at  the  priae 
of  that  country,  aided,  by  their  fecret  afpirations,  the 
triumph  of  juflice:  thus  all  Europe  leagued,  as  it  were, 
againft  the  oppreflbr.  The  French,  on  the  contrary, 
attacked  at  once  the  defpotifm  of  kings,  the  political 
inequality  of  conftitutions  partially  free,  the  pride  and 
prerogatives  of  nobility,  the  domination,  in  to  us  ance, 
and  rapacity  of  priefts,  and  the  enormity  of  feodal  claims, 
ftiil  refpeficd  in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe;  and 
accordingly  the  powers  we  have  mentioned,  united  in 
favour  of  tyranny ;  and  there  appeared  on  the  fide  of 
the  Gallic  revolution  the  voice  only  of  fome  enlightened 
fages,  and  the  timid  wifhes  of  ceilain  oppreffed  nations: 
fuccours,  meanwhile,  of  which  all  the  artifices  of 
calumny  have  been  employed  to  deprive  it. 
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It  would  be  eafy  to  fhow  how  much  more  pure, 
.accurate,  and  profound,  are  the  principles  upon  which 
'the  conftitution  and  laws  of  France  have  been  formed, 
than  thofe  which  directed  the  Americans,  and  how 
much  more  completely  the  authors  have  withdrawn 
themfelves  from  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  prejudices; 
-that  the  great  bafis  of  policy,  the  equality  of  rights, 
has  never  been  funerfeded  by  that  flditious  identity  of 
■  interefts,  which  has  fo  often  been  made  its  feeble  and 
hypocritical  fubftitute ;  that  the  limits  prescribed  to  poli¬ 
tical  power  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  that  fpecrous 
balance  which  has  fo  long  been  admired;  that  we  were 
the  hr  ft  to  dare,  in  a  great  nation  neceftarily  difperfed, 
and  which  cannot  perfonally  be  aflembled  but  in  broken 
and  numerous  parcels,  to  maintain  in  the  people  their 
rights  of  fovereignty,  the  right  of  obeying  no  laws  but 
thofe  wdrich,  though  originating  in  a  representative  au¬ 
thority,  ftiall  have  received  their  laft  Sanction  from  the 
nation  itfelf,  laws  which,  if  they  be  found  injurious  to 
its  rights  or  interefts,  the  nation  is  always  organized  to 
reform  by  a  regular  ail  of  its  fovereign  will. 

From  the  time  when  the  genius  of  Defcartes  impref- 
fed  on  the  minds  of  men  that  general  impulfe,  which  is 
-the  firft  principle  of  a  revolution  in  the  deftiny  of  the 
human  fpecies,  to  the  happy  period  of  entire  focial  liberty, 
in  which  man  has  not  been  able  to  regain  his  natural 
independence  till  after  having  palled  through  a  long 
jferies  of  ages  of  misfortune  and  flavery,  the  view  of 
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the  progrefs  of  mathematical  and  phyfical  fcience  pre- 
fents  to  us  an  immenfe  horizon,  of  which  it  is  neceflary 
to  diftribute  and  affort  the  feveral  parts,  whether  we 
may  be  defiious'of  fully  comprehending,  the  whole,  or 

of  obferving  their  mutual  relations. 

The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  not  only 
became  the  fruitful  fource  of  difcoveries  in  both  fciences, 
but  they  prove,-  from  this  bribing  example,  how  much 
the  method  of  computation  of  magnitudes  m  general  may 
be  extended  to  all  queftions,  the  objeft  oi  winch  con- 
fids  in  meafure  and  extenfion.  Deicartes  fir  it  announ¬ 
ced  the  truth,  that  they  would  be  employed  with  equal 
fuccefs  hereafter  upon  all  objefts  fufceptible  cr  precue 
valuation;  and  this  great  difeovery,  by  die  wing  lor  tne 
firft  time  the  ultimate  purpofe  of  thefe  fciences,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  drift  calculation  of  every  fpecies  of  truth, 
afforded  the  hope  of  attaining  this  point,  at  the  fame 


time  that  it  exhibited  the  means. 

This  difeovery  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that  of  a  new 
method  of  computing,  which  teaches  us  to-  find  the 
ratios  of  the  fucceflive  increments  or  decrements  of  a 


variable  quantity,  or  to  deduce  the  quantity  itfelf  when 
this  ratio  is  given  ;  whether  the  increments  be  fuppofed 
of  finite  magnitude,  or  their  ratio  be  fought  for  the  indent 
only  of  their  vanifhment ;  a  method  which,  being  exten¬ 
ded  to  all  the  combinations  of  variable  magnitudes,  and 
to  all  the  hypothefes  of  their  variations,  leads  to.  a  de¬ 
termination,  with  regard  to  all  things  precifely  men  fa- 


i.-uir,  of  the  ratios  of  their  elements,  or  of  the  things 
them fe] yes,  from  the  knowledge  of  thofe  proportions 

which  they  mutually  have,  provided  the  ratios  of  their 
elements  only  be  given. 

we  are  indebted  to  Newton  and  Leibnitz  for  the 
invention  of  thefc  methods;  but  the  labours  of  the  geo- 
meters  of  the  preceding  age  prepared  the  way  for  this 
dilccvery.  The  progrefs  of  thefe  fciences,  which  has 
Leen  uninterrupted  for  more  than  a  century,  is  the  work, 
and  eftabiiihes  the  reputation,  of  a  number  of  men  of 
genius.  They  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  philofopher, 
vLo  is  able  to  obferve  them,  even  though  he  may  not 

fonow  their  fteps,  a  Itriking  monument  of  the  force  of  the 
human  mind. 


When  we  explain  the  formation  and  principles  of 
algebraic  language,  which  alone  is  accurate  and  truly 
analytic;  tne  nature  of  the  technical  procefles  of  this 
fcience ;  ana  the  companion  of  thefe  procefles  with  the 
natural  operations  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  prove 
that,  if  this  method  be  not  itfelf  a  peculiar  inftrument 
m  the  fcience  of  quantity,  it  certainly  includes  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  univerfal  inftrument  applicable  to  all  poffi- 
ble  combinations  of  ideas. 


Rational  mechanics  foon  became  a  vajfl  and  profound, 
fcience.  hue  true  laws  of  the  colli/ion  of  bodies,  ref- 
pefhng  which  Lefcartes  was  deceived,  were  at  length 
Jknown. 
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Huyghens  difcovered  the  laws  of  circular  motions; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  gives  a  method  of  detci  mining 
the  radius  of  curvature  for  every  point  of  a  given  curve. 
By  uniting  both  theories,  Newton  invented  the  theory 
of  curve-lined  motions,  and  applied  it  to  thofe  laws  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Kepler  had  difcovered  that  the  planets 

deferibe  their  elliptical  orbits. 

A  planet,  fuppofed  to  be  projected  into  fpace  at  a 
given  inftant,  with  a  given  velocity  and  direction,  will 
deferibe  round  the  fun  an  ellipfis,  by  virtue  of  a  force 
dire&ed  to  that  liar,  and  proportional  to  the  mverfe 
ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  distances.  The  fame  force 
retains  the  fatellites  in  their  orbits  round  the  primary 
planets:  it  pervades  the  whole  fyflem  of  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  and  ads  reciprocally  between  all  their  component 

parts. 

The  regularity  of  the  planetary  ellipfes  is  diflurbed, 
and  the  calculation  precifely  explains  the  very  flighted 
decrees  of  thefe  perturbations.  It  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  comets,  and  determines  their  orbits  with  mch 
precision,  as  to  foretel  tbeir  retui  n.  The  peculiar 
motion  obferved  in  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  earth  and 
the  moon,  affords  additional  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
this  univerfal  force.  Laftiy,  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  weight 
of  terreftrial  bodies,  in  which  effect  it  appears  to  be 
invariable,  becaufe  we  have  no  means  of  obferving  its 
adiion  at  didances  from  the  centre,  which  are  fufficientiy 
remote  from  each  other. 

T.2.: 
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Thus  we  iee  man  has  at  laft  become  acquainted,  for 
th„  fir  ft  time,  with  one  of  the  phyfieal  laws  of  the  uni- 
vene*  Hitherto  it  (lands  unparalleled,  as  does  the 
glory  of  him  who  difcovered  it. 

An  bundled  years  of  labour  and  inveftigation  have 
confirmed  this  law,  to  which  all  the  celeflial  phenomena 
are  fubjefted,  with  an  accuracy  which  may  be  (aid  to 
be  miraculous.  Every  time  in  which  an  apparent  devia¬ 
tion  has  prefen  ted  itfelf,  the  tranfient  uncertainty  has 
foon  become  a  fubjedt  or  new  triumph  to  the  fcience. 

The  philofopher  is,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  conv 


pelled  to  have  recourfe  to  the  works  of  a  man  of  genius 
for  the  fecret  clue  which  led  him  to  difcovery;  but  here 
intereft,  rnfpired  by  admiration,  has  difcovered  and  pre¬ 
ferred  anecdotes  or  the  greateft  value,  fince  they  permit 
us  fo  follow  Newton  ftep  by  ftep.  They  ferve  to  (how 
how  much  the  happy  combinations  of  external  events, 
or  chance,  unite  with  the  efforts  of  genius  in  producing 
a  great  difcovery,  and  how  eafily  combinations  of  a  lefs 
favourable  nature  might  have  retarded  them,  or  referred 


them  for  other  hands. 

.but  1  Newton  did  more,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  than  merely  difcovering 
mis  general  law  of  nature;  he  taught  men  to  admit  in 
natural  philofbphy  no  other  theories  but  fuch  as  are 


preuie,  a^d  fuicepuble  of.  calculation;  which  give  an 
account  not  only  of  the  exiftence  of  a  phenomenon,  but 
quantity  aqa  extent.  Eisverthelefs  he  was  accuied 
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of  reviving  the  occult  qualities  of  the  ancients,  becaufe  he 
had  confined  himlelf  to  refer  the  general  caufe  of  celedial 
appearances  to  a  fimple  flft,  of  which  obfervation  pro- 
ved  the  incontedable  reality;  and  this  accufation  is  itfelf 
a  proof  how  much  the  methods  of  the  fciences  (till 

require  to  be  enlightened  by  phdofophy. 

A  great  number  of  problems  in  (fatics  and  dynamics 
had  been  fuccefiively  propoied  and  reiolved,  when  Alem¬ 
bert  difeovered  a  general  principle  adequate  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  motions  of  any  number  of  points 
a£ied  on  by  any  forces,  and  connected  by  conditions* 
He  foon  extended  the  fame  principle  to  finite  bodies  of 
a  determinate  figure;  to  thofe  which,  bom  elalficity  or 
flexibility,  are  capable  of  changing  their  figure,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  laws  and  preferving.  certain  relations 
between  their  parts;  and  laflly  to  fluids  themfelvesj 
whether  they  prefer ve  the  fame  denfity,  or  exili  in  a 
date  of  expan fibility.  A  new  calculation  v  asnecilTary 
to  refolve  thefe  lad  quedions;  the  means  did  not  efcape 
him,  and  mechanics  at  prefent  form  a  fcience  of  pure 
calculation. 

Thefe  difeoveries  belong  to  the  mathematical  fid* 
ences;  but  the  nature  of  the  law  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
or  of  thefe  principles  of  mechanics,  and  the  confequen- 
ces  which  may  thence  be  drawn  and  applied  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  order  of  the  univerfe,  belong  to  philofophy.  W e 
learn  that  all  bodies  are  fubjefit  to  neceflary  laws,  which 
tend  of  themfelves  to  produce  or  maintain  an  equilibria 
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-srs,  which  rames  or  preferves  the  regularity  of  their 
motions. 

Trie  knowledge  of  thofe  laws  which  govern  the 
celeftial  phenomena,  the  difcoveries  of  that  mathema¬ 
tical  analylis  which  leads  to  the  moll  precife  methods 
of  calculating  the  appearances,  the  very  unexpected  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  to  which  optical  and  goniometrical 
m liniments  have  been  brought,  the  precifion  of  machines 
formeafuring  time,  the  more  general  tafte  forthe  fciences, 
which  unites  itfelf  with  the  intereft  of  governments,  to 
multiply  the  number  of  aflronomers  and  obfervations; 
all  thefe  caufes  unite  to  fecure  the  progrefs  of  aftronomy! 

Ihe  heavens  are  enriched  for  the  man  of  fcience 
with  new  liars,  and  he  applies  his  knowledge  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  fore  tel  with  accuracy  their  portions  and 
movements.  Natural  phiiofophy,  gradually  delivered 
from  the  vague  explanations  of  Defcartes,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  before  was  difembarralfed  from  the  abfur- 
dities  of  the  fchools,  is  now  nothing  more  than  the  art 
of  interrogating  nature  by  experiment,  for  the  purpofe 
of  afterwards  deducing  more  general  fads  by  com¬ 
putation. 

I  he  weight  of  the  air  is  known  and  meafured:  it  is 
.*tnown  that  the  tranfmiilion  of  light  is  not  inilantaneous ; 
its  velocity  is  determined,  with  the  effects  which  mull 
refult  from  that  velocity,  as  to  the  apparent  pofition  of 
the  celefiial  beoiesj  and  the  decompolition  of  the  folar 
*ays  into  others  of  different  refrangibiiity  and  colour. 
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The  rainbow  is  explained,  and  the  methods  of  caufrng 
its  colours  to  be  produced  or  to  difappear  are  fuhje&ed 
to  calculation.  Electricity,  formerly  confidered  as  the 
property  of  certain  mbilances  only,  is  now  i^nown  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  general  phenomena  in  the  univerfa. 
The  caufe  of  thunder  is  no  longer  a  fecret;  Franklin 
has  taught  the  artid  to  change  its  courfa,  and  oireci  it 
at  pleafure,  New  indruments  are  employed  .o  meafane 
the  variations  of  weight  and  humidity  in  the  atmoipnere, 
and  the  temperature  oi  all  bodies.  A  new  faience, 
under  the  name  of  meteorology,  teaches  us  to  know, 
andfometimes  to  foretel,  the  atmofpherio  appeal  ances  cf 
which  it  will  hereafter  difalofe  to  us  the  unknown  laws. 

While  we  prefent  a  iketch  of  thefe  difaoveries,  we 
may  remark  how  much  the  methods  which  have  directed 
philofophers  in  their  refearches  are  Amplified  and  brought 
to  perfection ;  how  greatly  the  art  of  making  experi¬ 
ments,  and  of  condruCKng  indruments,  has  fucceffively 
become  more  accurate;  fo  that  philofophy  is  not  only 
enriched  every  day  with  new  truths,  but  the  tiuths 
already  known  have  been  more  exactly  afaertained;  fo 
that  not  only  an  immenfe  mafs  of  new  faCts  have  been 
obferved  and  analyfed,  but  the  whole  has  been  fabmit- 
ted  in  detail  to  methods  of  greater  dri&nefs. 

Natural  philofophy  has  been  obliged  to  combat  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  fahools,  and  the  attraction  of  gene¬ 
ral  h}g)othefes,  fo  feducing  to  indolence.  Other  obda- 
eles  retarded  the  progrefs  of  chemidry.  It  was  iraagi- 
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aed  that  this  fcience  ought  to  afford  the  fecret  of  mak!n<* 
goid,  and  that  of  rendering  man  immortal. 

liie  effect  of  great  interells,  is  to  render  man  fiiper-' 
ffitioas.  It  was  not  fuppofed  that  fuch  prornifes,  which 
Batter  tne  two  ftrongefl:  paliions  of  vulgar  minds,  and 
beudes  roufe  that  oi  acquiring  glory,  could  be  accom- 
pjdflAvCi  oy  or  canary  means  ^  and  every  thing  which  cre¬ 
dulity  or  folly  could  ever  invent  of  extravagance,  feem^ 
ed  to  unite  in  the  minds  of  chemifls* 

.But  thefe  chimeras  gradually  gave  place  to  the  rne^ 
chanical  philofophy  of  Defcartes,  which  in  its  turn  gave- 
place  to  a  chemiftry  truly  experimentaL  The  obierva- 
lion  of  thofe  fadls  which  accompany  the  mutual  compo- 
fition  and  decompofltion  of  bodies,  the  refearch  into  the 
laws  of  there  operations,  with  the  analyiis  of  fubitances- 
into  elements  of  greater  lirnplicity,  acquire  a  degree  of 
precifion  and  ftri&nefs  ever  increafingv 

But  to  thefe  advances  of  chemiftry  we  mud;  add 
others,  which  embrace  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  fcience, 
and  rather  by  extending  the  methods  than  immediately 
increafing  the  mafs  of  truths,  foretel  and  prepare  a  re- 
volution  of  the  happieft  kind.  Such  has  been  the  dii- 
covery  of  new  means  of  confining  and  examining  thofe 
elaftic  fluids,  which  formerly  were  differed  to  efcape ;  a 
difeovery  which,  by  permitting  us  to  operate  upon  an 
entire  clafs  of  new  principles,  and  upon  thofe  already 
known,  reduced  to  a  ftate  which  efcaped  our  refearches, 
and  by  adding  an  element  the  more  to  aimofl  every 
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combination,  has  changed,  as  it  were,  the  whole  fyflem 
of  chemiflry.  Such  has  been  the  formation  of  a  language, 
in  which  the  names  denoting  fubflances  fometimes  exprefs 
the  refemblance  or  differences  of  thofe  which  have  a 
common  element,  and  fometimes  the  clais  to  wnicn 
.they  belong.  To  thefe  advantages  we  may  add  tne  uffi 
of  a  fcientiflc  method,  wherein  thefe  fubflances  are  re- 
prefen  ted  by  characters  analytically  combined,  and  moie- 
over  capable  of  exprefling  the  mod:  common  operations 
and  the  general  laws  of  affinity.  And,  again,  tr.is 
icience  is  enriched  by  the  uie  of  all  the  means  and  all 
•the  inflruments  which  philofopheis  have  applied  to  com¬ 
pute  with  the  utmofl:  rigor  the  refults  of  experiment; 
and  laflly,  by  the  application  of  the  mathematics  to  the 
phenomena  of  chryffalization,  and  to  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  elements  of  certain  bodies  eiTeCl  in  their 
combination  regular  andconflant  forms. 

Men  who  long  had  poffefled  no  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  explaining  by  fuperflitious  or  philofophical 
reveries  the  formation  of  the  earth,  before  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  become  acquainted  with  its  parts,  have  at  lad 
.perceived  the  neceflity  of  fludying  with  the  mod  fcrupu- 
lous  attention  the  furface  of  the  ground,  the  internal 
parts  of  the  earth  into  which  neceflity  has  urged  men  to 
penetrate,  the  fubflances  there  found,  their  fortuitous  or 
regular  diftribution,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  mafies 
they  have  formed  by  their  union.  They  have  learned 
to  afeertain  the  effects  of  the  flow  and  long  continued 
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^dion  of  the  waters  of  the  fea,  of  rivers,  and  the  effect 
or  volcanic  fires;  to  diftinguifh  thofe  parts  of  the  furface 
•and  .exterior  cruft  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  inequalities, 
difpohtion,  and  frequently  the  materials  themfelves,  are 
the  work  o'  thefe  agents;  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
furface,  formed  for  the  mod  part  of  heterogeneous  fub- 
flanges,  bearing  the  marks  of  more  ancient  revolutions 
by  agents  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 

Minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals  are  divided  into 
various  fpecies,  of  which  the  individuals  differ  by  infen- 
fible  variations  fcarcely  conftant,  or  produced  by  caufes 
purely  local.  Many  of  thefe  fpecies  referable  each  other 
by  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  common  qualities,  which 
ferve  to  eftaolifh  fucceilive  divifions  regularly  more  and 
more  extended.  Naturalifts  have  invented  methods  of 


clailing  the  objefls  of  fcience  from  determinate  charac¬ 
ters  eafily  afcertaiaed,  the  only  means  of  avoiding  con- 
fun  on  in  the  midft  of  this  numberlefs  multitude  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Theie  methods  are,  indeed,  a  real  language, 
wherein  each  object  is  denoted  by  fome  of  its  mod  con¬ 
stant  qualities,  which,  when  known,  are  applicable  to 
the  difcoverv  of  the  name  which  the  article  ir&y  bear  in 
common  language.  Thefe  general  languages,  when 
well  compofed,  likewiie  indicate,  in  each  clafs  of  natu¬ 
ral  obj e<fts,  the  truly  efiential  qualities  which  by  their 
union  caufe  a  more  or  lefs  perfe&  refemblance  in  the  red 
of  their  properties. 
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We  have  Formerly  feen  the  effects  of  that  pride  which 
magnifies  in  the  eyes  of  men  the  obje&s  of  an  exclufive 
ffudy,  and  knowledge  painfully  acquired,  winch  attaches 
to  thefe  methods  an  exaggerated  degree  of  importance, 
and  miftakes  for  fcience  itfelf  that  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  dictionary  and  grammar  of  its  real  language. 
And  fo  likewiie,  by  a  contrary  excefs,  we  have  feen 
philofophers  falfely  degrade  thefe  fame  methods,  and 
confound  them  with  arbitrary  nomenclatures,  as  futile 
and  laborious  compilations. 

The  chemical  analyfis  of  the  fubflances  in  the 
three  great  kingdoms  of  nature ;  the  defcription  of 
their  external  form;  the  expofition  of  their  phyfical 
qualities  and  ufual  properties;  the  hiftory  of  the  deve- 
lopement  of  organized  bodies,  animals,  or  plants; 
their  nutrition  and  reproduction ;  the  details  of  their 
organization;  the  anatomy  of  their  various  parts;  the 
functions  of  each;  the  hiftory  of  the  manners  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  their  induftry  to  procure  food,  defence,  and 
habitation,  or  to  feize  their  prey,  or  efcape  from  their 
enemies;  the  focieties  of  family  or  fpecies  which  are 
formed  among!!  them ;  that  great  mafs  of  truth  to  which 
we  are  led  by  meditating  on  the  immenfe  chain  of  orga- 
nifed  beings;  the  relation  which  fuccefHve  years  produce 
from  brute  matter  at  the  mod  feeble  degree  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  from  organifed  matter  to  that  which  affords  the 
firfl  indications  of  fenfibility  and  fpontaneous  motion; 
and  from  this  flation  to  that  of  man  himfelf?  the  relation 
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of  all  thefe  beings  with  him,  whether  relative  to  his 
wants,  the  analogies  which  bring  him  nearer  to  them, 
or  the  differences  by  which  he  is  feparated :  fuch  is 
the  (ketch  prefented  to  the  mind  by  modern  natural 
hiilory. 

The  phyfical  man  is  himfelf  the  objeCl  of  a  feparate 
Terence,  anatomy,  which,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
includes  phyfiology.  This  fcience,  which  a  fuperfti- 
tious  refpeCt  for  the  dead  had  retardad,  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  general  difappearance  of  prejudice,  and  has 
happily  oppofed  the  intereft  of  the  prefervation  of  man, 
which  has  fecured  it  the  patronage  of  men  of  eminence. 
Its  progrefs  has  been  fuch,  that  it  feems  in  feme  fort  to 
be  at  a  (land,  in  the  expectation  of  more  perfect  inffru- 
ments  and  new  methods.  It  is  nearly  reduced  to  feek 
in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  animals  and 
man,  in  the  organs  common  to  the  different  fpecies,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  exercife  fimilar  functions, 
thofe  truths  which  the  direct  obfervation  of  the  human 
frame  appears  to  refufe.  A  lmoft  every  thing  which  the 
eye  of  the  obferver,  afliffed  by  the  microfcope,  has  been 
able  to  difeover,  is  already  afeertained.  Anatomy  ap¬ 
pears  to  (land  in  need  of  experiments,  fo  ufeful  to  the 
progrefs  of  other  fciences ;  but  the  nature  of  its  object 
deprives  it  of  this  means,  fo  evidently  neceffary  to  its 
perfection. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  long  fin ce  known; 
but  the  dilpofition  of  the  veffeis  which  conveyed  the 
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chyle  to  mix  with  it,  and  repair  its  Ioffes;  the  exiflenc* 
of  a  gaftric  fluid  which  difpofes  the  elements  to  the  de- 
Gompofition  neceffary  to  feparate  from  organifed  matter, 
that  portion  which  is  proper  to  become  affimilated  with 
the  living  fluids  ;  the  changes  undergone  by  the  various 
parts  and  organs  in  the  interval  between  conception  and 
birth,  and  afterwards  during  the  different  ages  of  me; 
the  diftindion  between  the  parts  poffeffmg  fenfibihty 
and  thofe  in  which  irritability  only  refldes,  a  property 
difeovered  by  Haller,  and  common  to  almoft  every  or¬ 
ganic  fubff an ce  :  thefe  fads  are  the  whole  of  what  phv- 
flology  has  been  enabled  to  difeover,  by  indubitable 
obfervations,  during  this  brilliant  epoch  ;  and  thefe  im¬ 
portant  truths  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for  the  numeious 
explanations,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  organic  a!, 
which  have  fucceeded  each  other,  and  loaded  this  fa- 
ence  with  hypothefes  deflrudive  to  its  progrefs,  and 
dangerous  when  ufed  as  the  ground  of  medical  praaice. 
To  the  outline  of  the  fciences  we  may  add  that  oi  tue 
arts,  which,  being  founded  upon  them,  have  advanced 
with  greater  certainty,  and  broken  the  fhackles  of  cuf- 
tom  and  common  praaice,  which  heretofore  impeued 

their  progrefs. 

We  may  {hew  the  influence  which  the  progrefs  of 
mechanics,  of  affronomy,  of  optics,  and  of  the  art  of 
meafuring  time,  has  exercifed  on  the  art  of  con  fir  tid¬ 
ing,  moving,  and  diie&ing  veffels  at  fea.  We  may 
fhew  how  greatly  an  increafe  of  the  number  of  obfer- 
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Vers’  an"  a  great£r  ^gree  of  accuracy  in  the  adroncmf- 
cal  determinations  of  pofiticns,  and  in  topographical 
methods,  have  at  laid  produced  an  acquaintance  with 
tne  far  face  of  the  globe,  of  which  fo  little,  was  known 
at  torn  end  ol  the  lad  century. 

How  greatly  the  mechanic  arts,  properly  fo  called,, 
have  given  perfection  to  the  proceiTes  of  art  in  con¬ 


i  true  ting  indruments  and  machines  in  the  pratfice  of 
trade,  and  thefe  lad  have  no  lefs  added  force  to  rational 
.mechamfm  and  philofophy.  Thefe  arts  are  alfo  greatly 
indebted  to  the  employment  of  firft  movers  already 
known,  with  lefs  of  expence  and  lofs,  as  well  as  to  the 
invention  of  new  principles  of  motion. 


vV  e  nave  oenelci  architecture  extend  its  refearches 
into  the  fcience  of  equilibriums  and  the  theory  of  fluids, 
for  the  means  of  giving  the  mod  commodious  and  lead 
expen  five  form  to  arches,  without  fear  of  altering  their 
foiidity  i  and  to  oppoie  agamd  the  effort  of  water  a 
jefi  fiance  computed  with  greater  certainty;  to  direbl  the 
courre  of  that  fluid,  and  to  employ  it  in  canals  w'ithr 
greater  fkill  and  fuccefs, 

W e  have  beheld  the  arts  dependent  on  chymiflry 
enriched  with  new  precedes;  the  ancient  methods  have, 
been  Amplified,  and  cleared  from  ufelefs  or  noxious  fub- 
dances,  and  from  abfurd  or  imperfebl:  praiflices  intro¬ 
duced  fr  om  former  rude  trials ;  means  have  been  invent¬ 


ed  to  avert  thofe  frequently  terrible  dangers  to  which 
workmen  were  expofed.  Thus  it  is  that  the  application 


regret. 


of  feience  has  fecured  to  us  more  of  riches  and  en¬ 
joyment,  with  much  lefs  of  painful  facidice  01  of 


In  the  mean  time,  chemidry,  botany,  and  natural 
hidory,  have  very  much  enlightened  the  economical  aits, 
and  the  culture  of  vegetables  dedined  to  fupply  our 
wants;  fuch  as  the  art  of  fupporting,  multiplying,  and. 
prefer ving  domedic  animals;  the  bringing  their  lace^. 
to  perfection,  and  meliorating  their  pioduCts;  the  art  of 
preparing  and  preferving  the  productions  of  the  earth,  or 
thofe  articles  which  are  of  animal  produCt. 

Surgery  and  pharmacy  have  become  almod  new 
arts,  from  the  period  when  anatomy  and  chemihry  have 
offered  them  more  enlightened  and  more  certain  di¬ 
rection. 

The  art  of  medicine,  for  in  its  practice  it  mud  be 
confidered  as  an  art,  is  by  this  means  delivered  at  lead 
of  its  falfe  theories,  its  pedantic  jargon,  its  dedfuCtive 
eourfe  of  practice,  and  the  fervile  fubmiflion  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  men,  or  the  doCtrine  of  colleges;  it  is  taught 
to  depend  only  on  experience.  The  means  of  this  art 
have  become  multiplied,  and  their  combination  and  ap¬ 
plication  better  known ;  and  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  fome  parts  its  progrefs  is  merely  of  a  negative 
kind,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  dedruClion  of  dangerous- 
practices  and  hurtful  prejudices,  yet  the  new  methods 
of  fludying  chemical  medicine,  and  of  combining  obfeiw 
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rations,  give  us  reafon  to  expc<5t  more  real  and  certain 
advances. 

We  may  endeavour  more  efpecially  to  trace  that 
practice  of  genius  in  the  fciences  which  at  one  time  de- 
fcends  rrom  an  abdra<d  and  profound  theory  to  learned 
and  delicate  applications;  at  another,  fimplifying  its 
means,  ana  proportioning  them  to  its  wants,  concludes 
by  fpieadmg  its  advantages  through  the  mod  ordinary 
praftices  ;  and  at  others  again  being  rouzed  by  the 
wants  of  this  fame  courfe  of  art,  it  plunges  into  the  mod 
remote  speculations,  in  fe arch  of  refources  which  the 
oulinary  S'ate  of  our  knowledge  mud  have  refufed. 

We  may  remark  that  thofe  declamations  which  are 
made  agamd  the  utility  of  theories,  even  in  the  mod 
hmple  arts,  have  never  diewn  any  thing  but  the  igno- 
sance  of  the  declaimers.  We  may  prove  that  it  is  not  to 
the  profundity  of  thefe  theories,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  then  impei  fechon,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  inu¬ 
tility  or  unhappy  edebte  of  fo  many  ufelefs  applications. 

d  hem  obfervations  will  lead  us  to  one  general  truth, 
that  in  all  the  arts  the  refults  of  theory  are  necedarily 
modified  in  pra&ice;  that  certain  fources  of  inaccuracy 
exid,  which  are  really  inevitable,  of  which  our  aim 
ihould  be  to  render  the  efFe<5t  infenfble,  without  indul¬ 
ging  the  chimerical  hope  of  removing  them;  that  a 
gieac  n umbei  or  data  relative  to  our  wants,  our 
means,  our  time,  and  our  expences  which  are  necedarily 
Overlooked  in  the  theory^,  mud  enter  into  the  relative 


problem  of  Immediate  and  real  practice ;  and  that,  lafflf 
by  introducing  thefe  requifites  with  that  fall  which 
truly  constitutes  the  genius  of  the  practical  man,  we 
may  at  the  fame  time  go  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
wherein  prejudice  againd  theory  threatens  to  detain  the 
arts,  and  prevent  thofe  errors  into  which  an  improper 

ufe  of  theory  might  lead  us. 

Thofe  fciences  which  are  remote  from  each  other, 
cannot  be  extended  without  bringing  them  nearer,  and 
forming  points  of  contadt  between  them. 

An  exposition  of  the  progteis  or  each  fcience  lsfum- 
cient  to  Shew,  that  in  feveral  the  intermediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  numbers  has  been  ufeful,  as,  in  a! mod  all,  it  has 
been  employed  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  precifion  to 
experiments  and  obfervations;  and  that  the  fciences  are 
Indebted  to  mechanics  which  has  {applied  them  with 
more  perfect  and  more  accurate  indruments.  How  much 
have  the  difeovery  of  microfccpes,  and  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  indruments  contributed  to  the  perfection  of 
natural  hidory.  How  greatly  is  this  fcience  in¬ 
debted  to  chemiStry,  which,  alone,  has  been  fufR- 
cient  to  lead  to  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the 
objects  it  conSiders,  by  difplayirig  their  mod  intimate 
nature,  and  mod  eSTentiai  properties — by  foewing  their 
compofition  and  elements;  while  natural  hidory  oders 
to  chymidry  fo  many  operations  to  execute,  Such  a  nu¬ 
merous  Set  of  combinations  formed  by  nature,  the  true 
elements  of  which  require  to  be  Separated;  and  Some- 
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times  dilcovercd,  by  an  imitation  of  the  natural  procef- 
fes :  and,  laftly,  how  great  is  the  mutual  affiftance  aftord- 
ed  to  each  other  by  chymiftry  and  natural  philofophy; 
and  how  greatly  have  anatomy  and  natural  hiflory  been 
already  benefited  by  thefe  fciences. 

But  we  have  yet  expofed  no  more  than  a  fmall 
poi  tion  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  received}  or 
may  be  expedea,  from  thefe  applications. 

Many  geometers  have  given  us  general  methods  of 
deducing,  from  obfervations  of  the  empiric  laws  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  methods  which  extend  to  all  the  fciences  5 
becaufe  they  are  in  all  cafes  capable  of  affording  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  lav/  of  the  fucceffive  values  of  the 
lame  quantity,  for  a  feries  of  indants  or  pofitions;  or 
that  law  according  to  which  they  are  didributed,  or 
which  is  followed  by  the  various  properties  and  values 
of  a  fimilar  quality  among  a  given  number  of  objects. 

Applications  have  already  proved,  that  the  fcience 
of  combination  may  be  fuccefsfuliy  employed  to  difi- 
pofe  obfervations,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  rela¬ 
tions,  refults,  and  fum  may  with  more  facility  be  feen.. 

"1  he  ufes  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  foretel 
how  much  they  may  be  applied  to  advance  the  progrefs 
of  other  fciences  ;  in  one  cafe,  to  determine  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  extraordinary  fads,  and  to  fliew  whether 
they  ought  to  be  rejeded,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
they  ought  to  be  verified  ;  or  in  calculating  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  return  of  thofe  fads  which  often  prefent 
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themfelves  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  and  are  not  con- 
nefted  together  in  an  order,  yet  confidered  as  a  general 
law.  Such,  for  example,  in  medicine,  is  the  Salutary 
effeft  of  certain  remedies,  and  the  fuccefs  of  certain 
prefervatives.  Thefe  applications  likewife  fhew  us  how 
great  is  the  probabtlity  that  a  feries  of  phenomena  fhould 
refult  from  the  intention  of  a  thinking  being  ;  whether 
this  being  depends  on  other  co-exiftent,  or  antecedent 
phenomena ;  and  how  much  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
the  neceffary  and  unknown  caufe  denominated  chance, 
a  word  the  fenfe  of  which  can  only  be  known  with  pre- 
cifion  by  fludying  tins  method  of  computing. 

The  fciences  have  likewife  taught  us  to  afeertam 
the  feveral  degrees  of  certainty  to  which  we  may  hope 
to  attain  ;  the  probability  according  to  which  we  can 
adopt  an  opinion,  and  make  it  the  balls  of  our  reafonings, 
without  injuring  the  rights  of  found  argument,  and  the 
rules  of  our  condua— without  deficiency  in  prudence, 
or  offence  to  juflice.  They  fhew  what  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  various  forms  of  election,  and 
modes  of  decifion  dependant  on  the  plurality  or  voices ; 
the  different  degrees  of  probability  which  may  refult 
from  fuch  proceedings ;  the  method  which  public 
interefl  requires  to  he  followed,  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  queftion  ;  the  means  of  obtaining  it  nearly  with 
certainty,  when  the  decifion  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary, 
or  when  the  inconveniences  of  two  conclufions  being 
unequal,  neither  of  them  can  become  legitimate  until 
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beneath  this  probability;  or  the  affurance  beforehand 
of  moll  frequently  obtaining  this  fame  probability,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  a  decifion  is  neceffary'to  be  made,  and 
the  mod  feeble  preponderance  of  probability  is  fufficient 
to  produce  a  rule  of  practice. 

Among  the  number  of  thefe  applications  we  may 
hkewife  (late,  an  examination  of  the  probability  of 
tabls  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  have  not  the  power,  or  means, 
to  fupport  their  conclulions-  upon  their  own  obferva- 
tions  ;  a  probability  which  refults  either  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  witneffes,  or  the  connedion  of  thole  fads 
with  others  immediately  ©bferved. 

How  greatly  have  inquiries  into  the  duration  of 
human  lire,  and  the  influence  in  this  refped  of  fex, 
temperature,  climate,  profeflion,  government,  and  habi¬ 
tudes  01  life;  on  the  mortality  which  refults  from  different 
difeafes  ;  the  changes  which  population  experiences;  the 
extent  of  the  adion  of  different  caufes  which  produce 
thefe  changes  ;  the  manner  of  its  diffribution,  in  each 

country,  accoiding  to  the  age,  fex,  and  occupation  _ 

how  greatly  ufeful  have  thefe  refearches  been  to  the 
phyfical  knowledge  of  man,  to  medicine,  and  to  public 
economy. 

How  extenfively  have  computations  of  this  nature 
been  applied  ior  the  eitablifliment  of  annuities,  ton¬ 
tines,  accumulating  funds,  benefit  focieties,  and  cham¬ 
bers,  of  affurance  of  every  kind. 
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Is  not  the  application  of  numbers  alfo  neceflary  to 
that  part  of  the  public  economy  which  includes  the 
theory  of  public  meafures,  of  coin,  of  banks  and  finan¬ 
cial  operations,  and  lafily,  that  of  taxation,  as  efhiblifii- 
ed  by  law,  and  its  real  diftribution,  which  fo  frequently 
differs,  in  its  effects  on  all  the  parts  of  the  focial  fyffem. 

"What  a  number  of  important  queffions  in  this  fame 
fcience  are  there,  which  could  not  have  been  properly 
refolved  without  the  knowledge  acquired  in  natuial 
hiflory,  agriculture,  and  the  philofophy  of  vegetables, 
which  influence  the  mechanical  or  chymical  arts. 

In  a  word,  fuch  has  been  the  general  progrefs  of 
the  fciences,  that  it  may  be  faid  there  is  not  one  which 
can  be  confidered  as  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  detail,  without  our  being  obliged  to  borrow 
the  afiiflance  of  all  the  others. 

In  prefenting  this  (ketch  both  of  the  new  fa&s  which 
have  enriched  the  fciences  refpedliveiy,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  in  each  from  the  application  of  theories, 
or  methods,  which  feem  to  belong  more  particularly  to 
another  department  of  knowledge,  we  may  endeavour 
to  afcertain  what  is  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  thofe 
truths  to  which  obfervation,  experience,  or  meditation, 
may  lead  us  in  each  fcience  ;  we  may  likewife  invefti- 
gate  v/hat  it  is  precifely  that  conflitutes  that  talent  of 
invention  which  is  the  firfb  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  genius  ;  by  what  opera¬ 
tions  the  under  (tan  ding  may  attain  the  difcoveiies  it 
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p dimes,  or  fo.me times  be  led  to  others  not  fought,  or 
c\  tn  poilible  to  have  been  foretold  5  we  may  fliew  how 
fai  the  methods,  w'hich  lead  to  difeovery  may  be  ex- 
haufted,  fo  that  fcience  may,  in  a  certain  refpetf:,  be 
at  a  hand,  till  new  methods  are  invented  to  afford  an 
additional  inhrument  to  genius,  or  to  facilitate  the  ufe 
Ox  thofe  which  cannot  be  employed  without  too  great  a 
confumption  of  time  and  fatigue. 

Ii  we  confine  ourfelves  to  exhibit  the  advantages 
deduced  from  the  fciences  in  their  immediate  ufe  or 
application  to  the  arts,  whether  for  the  welfare  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  the  prosperity  of  nations,  we  fhall  have 
fhewn  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  benefits  they  afford. 
The  moil  important  perhaps  is,  that  prejudice  has  been 
deflroyed,  and  the  human  underftanding  in  fome  fort 
rectified  ;  after  having  been  forced  into  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  by  abfurd  objects  of  belief,  transmitted  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  taught  at  the  misjudging  period  of 
infancy,  and  enforced  with  the  terrors  of  fuperftition 
and  the  dread  of  tyranny. 

All  the  errors  in  politics  and  in  morals  are  founded 
upon  philofophical  miflakes,  which,  themfelves,  are 
connected  with  phyfical  errors.  There  does  not  exi it 
any  religious  fyftem,  or  fupernatural  extravagance,  which 
is  not  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  the  law^s  cf  na¬ 
ture.  The  inventors  and  defenders  of  thefe  abfurdities 
could  not  forefee  the  fucceflive  progrefs  of  the  human 
’mind.  Being  perfuaded  that  the  men  of  their  time 
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knew  every  thing,  they  would  ever  know,  and  v/otud 
always  believe  that  in  which  they  then  had  fixed  therr 
faith  ;  they  confidently  built  their  reveries  upon  the 
general  opinions  of  their  own  country  and  their  own 

age. 

The  progrefs  of  natural  knowledge  is  yet  more  de¬ 
ft  rufiive  ofthefe  errors,  becaufe  it  frequently  dellroys 


them  without  feeming  to  attack  them,  by  attaching  .o 
thofe  who  cbftinately  defend  them  the  degrading  ridi¬ 


cule  of  ignorance. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  juft  habit  of  reafoning  on 
the  object  of  thefe  fciences,  the  precife  ideas  which 
their  methods  aftord,  and  the  means  of  afeertaining  or 
proving  the  truth,  muft  naturally  lead  us  to  compare 
the  fentiment  which  forces  us  to  adhere  to  opinions 
founded  on  thefe  real  motives  of  credibility,  and  that 
which  attaches  us  to  our  habitual  prejudices,  or  forces 
us  to  yield  to  authority.  This  comparifon  is  fuflicient 
to  teach  us  to  miftruft  thefe  laft  opinions,  to  fhew  that 
they  v/ere  not  really  believed,  even  when  that  belief 
was  the  moft  earneftly  and  the  mod  fmcerely  profefted. 
When  this  difeovery  is  once  made,  their  deftrudtion 
becomes  much  more  fpeedy  and  certain. 

Laftly,  this  progrefs  of  the  phyfical  fciences,  which 
the  pafiions  and  intereft  do  not  interfere  to  difturb  ; 
wherein  it  is  not  thought  that  birth,  profeffion,  or  ap¬ 
pointment  have  given  a  right  co  judge  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  in  a  fituation  to  underhand ;  this  more 
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certain  progrefs  cannot  be  cbferved,  unlefs  enlightened 
men  fnall  fearch  in  the  other  fciences  to  bring  them 
continually  together.  This  progrefs  at  every  flep  ex¬ 
hibits  the  model  they  ought  to  follow  ;  according  to 
wmcn  they  may  torm  a  judgment  of  their  own  efforts. 
•Jcertain  the  ralie  fteps  they  may  have  taken,  preferve 
them  helves  from  pyrrhonifm  as  well  as  credulity,  and 
from  a  blind  miftruft  or  too  extenfive  fubmiffion  to  the 
authorities  even  of  men  of  reputation  and  knowledge. 

-The  metaphyfical  analyfis  would,  no  doubt,  lead 
to  the  fame  refults,  but  it  would  have  afforded  only 
abftr a  cl  principles.  In  this  method,  the  fame  abftraft 
■piinciples  being  put  into  adlion,  are  enlightened  by 
.example,  and  fortified  by  fuccefs. 

the  preient  epoch,  the  fciences  have  been 
toe  patrimony  only  of  a  few  ;  but  they  are  already 
become  common,  and  the  moment  approaches  in  which 
their  elements,  then  principles,  and  their  mod  firople 
pra&ice,  will  become  really  popular.  Then  it  will  be 
feen  how  truly  univerfal  their  utility  will  be  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  arts,  and  their  influence  on  the  general 
i e di tude  of  the  mind. 

We  may  trace  the  progrefs  of  European  nations  in 
the  inftrinftion  of  children,  or  of  men ;  a  progrefs 
hitherto  feeble,  if  we  attend  merely  to  the  phiiofophi- 
cal  fyflem  of  this  inflrudlion,  which,  in  mod  parts,  is 
{till  confined,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  fchools  ;  but 
xzry  ramd  if  we  confider  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 

v  a 
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cbje&s  taught,  which  no  longer  comprehending  any 
points  of  knowledge  hut  fuch  as  are  real,  includes  to© 
elements  of  almoft  all  the  fciences  ;  while  men  of  all 
defections  find  in  ditfionaries,  abridgments,  and  jour¬ 
nals  the  information  they  require,  though  not  always 
of  the  pureft  kind.  We  may  examine  the  degree  of 
utility  refulting  from  oral  inilru&ion  in  the  fciences, 
added  to  that  which  is  immediately  received  by  books 
and  ftudy ;  whether  any  advantage  has  refulted  from 
the  labour  of  compilation  having  become  a  real  trade,  a 
means  of  fubfiflence,  which  has  multiplied  the  number 
of  inferior  works,  but  has  likewife  multiplied  the  means 
of  acquiring  common  knowledge  to  men  of  fma'll  infor¬ 
mation,  We  may  mark  the  influence  which  learned 
focieties  have  exercifed  on  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  a  barrier  which  will  long  be  ufeful  to  oppofe 
againf!  ignorant  pretenders  and  falfe  knowledge  :  and 
laftly,  we  may  exhibit  the  hiflory  of  the  encouragements 
given  by  governments  to  that  progrefs,  and  the  cl: fa¬ 
cies  which  have  often  been  oppoled  to  it  in  the  fame 
country  and  at  the  fame  period.  We  may  Anew  what 
prejudices  or  principles  of  Machiavelifm  have  directed' 
them  in  this  oppofition  to  the  advances  of  man  towards 
truth  ;  what  views  of  interefted  policy,  or  even  public 
good,  have  directed  them  when  they  have  appeared,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  defirous  of  accelerating  and  pro¬ 
tecting  them. 
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'I  he  pnfture  of  the  fine  arts  cffiers  to  our  view  refults 
of  no  lefs  brilliancy.  Mufic  is  become,’  in  a  certain 
refpefl,  a  new  art;  while  the  fcience  of  combination, 
and  the  application  of  numbers  to  the  vibrations  of  fcno- 
rous  bodies,  and  the  ofcillations  of  the  air,  have  enlight¬ 
ened  its  theory.  The  arts  of  defign,  which  formerly 
palled  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  Spain  and  France,  ele¬ 
vated  themfelves  in  this  lafl  country  to  the  fame  degree 
th  at  Italy  carried  them  in  the  preceding  epocha ;  where 
they  have  been  fupported  with  more  reputation  than  in 
Italy  itfelf.  The  art  of  our  painters  is  that  of  Raphael 
and  Carrachi.  All  the  means  of  the  art  being  preferved 
in  the  fchools,  are  fo  far  from  being  loll,  that  they 
have  become  more  extended.  Neverthel  efs,  it  mull  be 
admitted,  that  too  long  a  time  has  elapfed  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  genius  which  may  be  compared  to  them,  to 
admit  of  this  long  fferility  being  attributed  to  chance. 
It  is  not  becaufe  the  means  of  art  are  exhaufled  that 
great  fuccefs  is  really  become  difficult ;  it  is  not  that  nature 
has  refufed  us  organs  equally  perfect  with  thofe  of  the 
Italians  of  the  fixth  age ;  it  is  merely  to  the  changes 
of  politics  and  manners  that  we  ought  to  attribute,  not 
the  decay  of  the  art,  but  the  mediocrity  of  its  produc¬ 
tions. 

Literary  productions  (cultivated  in  Italy  with  lefs 
fuccefs  but  without  having  degenerated)  have  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  the  French  language,  as  has  acquired  it  the 
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honour  of  becoming,  in  fome  fort,  the  unh  eifal  language 

of  Europe. 

The  tragic  art,  in  the  hands  oi  Corneiue,  Iwu.iue, 
and  Voltaire,  has  been  raifed,  by  fucceffive  progrefs, 
to  a  perfection  before  unknown.  The  comic  art  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Moliere  for  having  fpeedily  arrived  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  not  yet  attained  by  any  other  people. 

In  England,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fame 
epoch,  and  in  a  fill  later  time  in  Germany,  language 
has  been  rendered  more  perfect.  The  ait  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  that  of  profe  writing,  have  been  fubje&cd, 
though  with  lefs  docility  than  in  France,  to  the  univer-’^ 
fal  rules  of  reafon  and  nature,  which  ought  to  direct 
them.  Thefe  rules  are  equally  true  for  all  languages 
and  all  people,  though  the  number  of  men  has  hithei  to 
been  few  who  have  ficceeded  in  arriving  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them,  and  rifing  to  the  juft  and  pure  tafte  • 
which  refults  from  that  knowledge.  Thefe  rules  prefi- 
ded  over  the  compofttions  of  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  as  • 
well  as  thofe  of  Pope  and  Voltaire;  they  taught  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  French,  to  be  ftiuck  ■ 
with  the  fame  beauties,  and  ihocked  at  the  fame  faults. 
V/e  may  alfo.  inveftigate  what  it  is  in  each  nation  that ; 
has. favoured  or. retarded  the  progrefs  of  thefe  arts;  by 
what  caufes  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  or  works  in 
profe,  have  attained  in  the  different  countries  a  degree  ? 
of  perfection  fo  unequal;  and  how  far  chuff  unn  eifal 

rules  may,  without  offending  then  own  fundament aG 
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rr:’  be,  m0dified  b?  the  “““e**  and  opinions  of 
116  ^  S  ’i  :i°  are  t0  P°ffefS  their  produdtions,  and 

!Ven  7  dl£  "atUre  of  the  «fes  to  which  their  different 
Jpec.es  are  defigned.  Thus,  for  example,  a  tragedy 

da.ly  recited  before  a  (mail  number  of  fpeflators,  in  a 

tneatre  of  confined  extent,  cannot  follow  the  fame  prac- 

rU‘CS  “s  a  t,aSeay  exhibited  on  an  immenfe  theatre, 

in  the  folemn  fedivals  to  whirh  u  i  , 

, .  ,  i0  whldl  a  ^ole  people  was  in- 

Vit"  *  /  C  may  attemPt  £0  Aew,  that  the  rules  of  tafte 

po  e,s  toe  fame  generality  and  the  fame  conftancy, 

°US  tnCy  are  fufcePtihle  of  the  fame  modifications  as 
tne  other  laws  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  univerfe,  when 

nec-flary  to  apply  them  to  the  immediate  practice  of 
ft  common  art. 

We  may  (hew  bow  far  the  art  of  printing,  by  mul- 
toplvmg  and  d.ffeminating  even  thofe  works  which  are 
defigned  to  be  publicly  read  or  recited,  transit  them - 

to  a  number  of  readers  incomparably  greater  than  that  of 

the  auditors.  We  may  fhew  how  mo (l  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  decifiow  by  numerous  affemblies,  having  been  de¬ 
termined  from  the  previous  inftrudiion  their  members 
had  received  by  writing,  there  muft  have  refulted 
in  tne  art  of  perfuafion  among  the  ancients  and 
amo.ig  the  moderns,  differences  in  the  rules,  ana- 
logons  to  the.  effefl  intended  to  be  produced  and 
the  means  employed;  and  how,  lafily,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  knowledge,  even  with  the  ancients, 
certain  works  were  for  perufal  only— fuch  as  thofe  of 
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hidory  or  philofophy.  The  facility  which  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  affords,  to  enter  into  a  more  extenfive 
detail  and  more  accurate  developement,  muft  have  like- 
wife  influenced  the  fame  rules. 

The  progrefs  of  philofophy  and  the  fciences  have 
extended  and  favoured  thofe  of  letters,  and  thefe  in 
their  turn  have  ferved  to  render  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences 
more  eafy,  and  philofophy  itfelf  more  popular.  They 
have  lent  mutual  abidance  to  each  other,  in  fpite  of  the 
efforts  of  ignorance  and  folly  to  difunite  and  render 
them  inimical.  Erudition,  which  a  refped  for  human 
author^  and  ancient  things  feemed  to  have  defined  to 
iupport  the  caufe  of  hurtful  prejudices;  this  erudition 
has,  neverthelefs,  abided  in  defraying  them,  becaufe 
the  fciences  and  philofophy  have  enlightened  it  with  a 
more  legitimate  criticifm.  It  already  knew  the  method* 
of  weighing  authorities,  and  comparing  them  with  each 
other,  but  it  has  at  length  fubmitted  them  to  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  reafon;  it  had  rejeded  the  prodigies,  abfurd  tales, 
and  fads  contrary  to  probability ;  but,  by  attacking  the 
tedimony  upon  which  they  were  fupporced,  men  have 
learned  to  rejed  them,  in  fpite  of  the  force  of  thefe  wit- 
neffes,  that  they  might  give  way  to  that  evidence  which 
the  phyfica  1  or  moral  improbability  of  extraordinary 
fads  might  carry  with  them. 

Hence  it  is  feen  that  all  the  intelledual  occupations 
of  men,  however  differing  in  their  objed,  their  method, 
or  the  qualities  of  mind  which  they  require,  have  con- 
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curred  in  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon.  It  is  the  fame 
ith  tiie  entire  fydem  of  the  labours  of  men  as  with  a 
well-compofed  work;  of  which  the  parts, though  metho¬ 
dically  didintd,  mud,  neverthelefs,  be  clofely  connected 
to  form  one  fingle  whole,  and  tend  to  one  Tingle  objefh 
While  we  thus  take  a  general  view  of  the  human 
fpecies,  we  may  prove  that  the  difeovery  of  true  me¬ 
thods  in  all  the  fciences  ;  the  extent  of  the  theories 
tney  include  ;  their  application  to  all  the  objects  of 
iiaone,  and  ah  tne  wants  of  man  ;  the  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  edablifhed  between  them  ;  the  great  number  of 
thofe  who  cultivate  them  ;  and,  ladly,  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  printing  .prefles,  are  fufficient  to  aiTure  us,  that 
none  of  them  will  hereafter  defeend  below  the  point 
to  which  it  has  been  carried  We  may  (hew  that  the 
principles  of  philofophy,  the  maxims  of  liberty,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  rights  of  man,  and  his  real  intered,. 
are  fpread  over  too  many  nations,  and  in  each  of  thofe 
nations  direct  the  opinions  of  too  great  a  number  of  en¬ 
lightened  men,  for  them  ever  to  fall  again  into  oblivion. 
What  fear  can  be  entertained  when  we  find  that 
the  two  languages  the  mod  univeifally  extended,  are, 
likewife,  the  languages  of  two  people  who  podHs  the. 
mod  extended  liberty;  who  have  bed  known  its  princi¬ 
ples.  So  that  no  confederacy  of  tyrants,  nor  any  pof- 
fible  combination  of  policy,  can  prevent  the  rights  of 
reafon,  as  well  as  thofe  of  liberty,  from  being  openly 
defended  in  both  languages. 
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Bat  if  it  be  true,  as  every  profpe&  afiares  us,  that 
the  human  race  {hall  not  again  relapfe  into  its  ancient 
barbarity  ;  if  every  thing  ought  to  affufejis  again  d  t  iat 
pufillanimous  and  corrupt  fyftem  which  condemns  man 
to  eternal  ofcillations  between  truth  and  falfehood,  liberty 
and  fervitude,  we  mud,  at  the  fame  time,  perceive  that 
the  light  of  information  is  fpread  over  a  fmall  part  only 
of  our  globe;  and  the  number  of  thofe  who  poflefs  real 
inftrudtion,  feems  to  vaniih  in  the  companfon.  with  the 
mafs  of  men  configned  over  to  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
We  behold  vad  countries  groaning  under  ilavery,  and 
prefenting  nations  in  one  place,  degraded  by  the  vices 
of  civilization,  fo  corrupt  as  to  impede  the  progrefs  of 
man;  and  in  others,  dill  vegetating  in  the  infancy  of  its 
early  age.  We  perceive  that  the  exertions  of  thefe  lad 
ages  have  done  much  for  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  but  little  for  the  perfe&ion  of  the  human  fpecies; 
much  for  the  glory  of  man,  fomewhat  for  his  liberty, 
but  fcarcely  any  thing  yet  for  his  happinefs.  In  a  few 
dire&ions,  our  eyes  are  druck  with  a  dazzling  light; 
but  thick  darknefs  dill  covers  an  immenfe  horifon.  The 
mind  of  the  philofopher  repofes  with  fatisfadion  upon 
a  fmall  number  of  obje&s,  but  the  fpe&acle  of  the  dupi- 
dity,  the  davery,  the  extravagance,  and  the  barbarity  of 
man,  affii&s  him  dill  more  drongly.  The  friend  of  hu¬ 
manity  cannot  receive  unmixed  pleafure  but  by  abandon¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  endearing  hope  of  the  future. 

O 
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Wh  are  the  obj  efts  which  ought  to  enter  info  an 
Imloncai  Iketch  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  We 
may  endeavour,  while  we  hold  them  forward,  to  fliew 
moie  efpecialiy  the  influence  of  this  progrefs  upon  the 
opinions  and  the  welfare  of  the  general  mafs  of 
dLerent  nations,  at  the  different  epochas  of  their 
political  exigence;  to  fhew  what  truths  they  have 
known,  what  errors  have  been  dedroyed,  what  vir¬ 
tu. us  haoits  contracted,  what  new  developement  of 
tiiur  faculties  has  eftablifhed  a  happier  proportion  be¬ 
tween  their  powers  and  their  wants:  And,  under  an 
oppofite  point  of  view,  what  may  be  the  prejudices  to 
which  they  have  been  endaved ;  what  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  fiiperflitions  have  been  introduced ;  by  what  vices, 
of  ignorance  or  defpotifrn,  they  have  been  corrupted; 
and  to  what  naileries,  violence  or  their  own  degradation 
have  flibjefted  them. 

Hitherto,  political  hidory,  as  well  as  that  of  phi* 
lofophy  and  the  fciences,  has  been  merely  the  hiftory 
of  a  few  men.  That  which  forms  in  truth  the  human 
fpecies,  the  mafs  of  families,  which  fubfift  almod  en¬ 
tirely  upon  their  labour,  has  been  forgotten ;  and  even 
among  that  clafs  of  men  who,  devoted  to  public  profef- 
fions,  a  ft  not  for  themfelves  but  for  fociety;  whofe  oc¬ 
cupation  it  is  to  indraft,  to  govern,  to  defend,  and  to 
comfort  other  men,  the  chiefs  only  have  fixed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  hidorians. 
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It  is  enough  for  the  hiftory  of  individuals  that  faCts 
be  collected,  but  the  hiftory  of  a  mafs  of  men  can  be 
founded  only  on  obfervations ;  and,  in  oiuci  to  lelcxt. 
them,  and  to  feize  the  efiential  traits,  it  is  requifite  the 
hiitorian  fhould  poffefs  confiderable  information,  and 
no  lefs  of  philofophy,  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them. 

Again,  thefe  obfervations  relate  to  common  things, 
■which  ftrike  the  eyes  of  all,  and  which  every  one  is  ca¬ 
pable  himfelf  of  knowing  when  he  thinks  proper  to  attend 
to  them.  Hence  the  greater  part  have  been  colle&ed 
by  travellers  and  foreigners,  becaufe  things  very  trivial 
in  the  place  v/here  they  exift,  have  become  an  objeft  of 
curiofity  to  Grangers.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  thefe  travellers  are  almoft  always  inaccurate  oofer- 
vers;  they  fee  objects  with  too  much  rapidity,  through 
the  medium  of  the  prejudices  of  their  own  country,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  country 
they  run  through:  their  conferences  are  held  with  fuch 
men  as  accident  has  connected  them  with;  and  the  an- 
fwer  is,  in  almofl  every  cafe,  diftated  by  intereft,  party 
fpirit,  national  pride,  or  ill-humour. 

It  is  not  alone,  therefore,  to  the  bafenefs  of  hifto- 
rians,  as  has  been  juftly  urged  again  ft  thofe  of  monar¬ 
chies,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  want  of  monuments 
from  which  we  may  trace  this  mod  important  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  men. 

The  defeCt  cannot  be  fupplied  but  very  imperfectly  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  practical  principles  ofgo- 


vernmenfc  and  public  economy,  or  by  that  of  religion 
and  general  prejudices. 

In  fad,  the  law  as  written,  and  the  law  as  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  the  principles  of  thofe  who  govern,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  adion  is  modified  by  the  genius 
of  thofe  who  are  governed ;  the  inflitution  fuch  as  it 
has  flowed  from  the  men  who  formed  it,  and  fuch  as  it 
becomes  when  realized  by  pradice  ;  the  religion  of 
books,  and  that  of  the  people  ;  the  apparent  univerfality 
of  prejudice,  and  the  real  reception  which  it  obtains,  may 
differ  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  effeds  fhall  abfolutely 
ceafe  to  correfpond  to  thefe  public  and  known  caufes. 

To  this  part  of  the  hidory  of  the  human  fpecies, 
which  is  the  mod  obfcure,  the  mod  negleded,  and  for 
which  fads  offer  us  fo  few  materials,  it  is  that  we  fliould 
more  particularly  attend  in  this  outline  ;  and  whether 
an  account  be  rendered  of  a  new  aifcovery,  an  impor¬ 
tant  theory,  a  new  fydem  of  lawrs,  or  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  problem  to  be  determined  will  confid  in  afcer- 
taining  what  effeds  ought  to  have  arifen  from  the  will 
of  the  mod  numerous  portion  of  each  fociety.  This  is 
the  true  objed  of  philofophy  ;  becaufe  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  effeds  of  thefe  fame  caufes  can  be  confidered  only 
as  means  of  ading,  at  lead  upon  this  portion,  which 
truly  conditutes  the  mafs  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  by  arriving  at  this  lad  link  of  the  chain,  that 
the  obfervation  of  pad  events,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  meditation,  become  truly  ufeful.  It  is  by 
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arriving  at  this  term,  that  men  learn  to  appreciate  their 
real  titles  to  reputation,  or  to  enjoy,  with  a  well-grounded 
pleafure,  the  progrefs  of  their  reafon.  Hence,  alone, 
it  is,  that  they  can  judge  of  the  true  improvement  of  the 

human  fpecies. 

The  notion  of  referring  every  thing  to  this  latter 
*  point,  is  di 6tated  by  juftice  and  by  reafon  ;  but  it  may 
-be  fuppofed  to  be  without  foundation.  The  fuppofition, 
neverthelefs,  is  not  true  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  if  we 
prove  it  in  this  place  by  two  bribing  examples. 

The  poiTeffion  of  the  common  objeas  of  confump- 
tion,  however  abundantly  they  may  now  fatisfy  the  wants 
of  man  ;  of  thofe  objeas  which  the  ground  produces  m 
confequence  of  human  effort,  is  due  to  the  continued 
exertions  of  induflry,  afiifted  by  the  light  of  the  fciences ; 
and  thence  it  follows,  from  hiftory,  that  this  pofleflion. 


attaches  ltfelf  to  the  gam  or  the  battle  of  Salamis,  with¬ 
out  which  the  darknefs  of  oriental  defpotifm  threatened 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  earth.  And,  again,  the  accu¬ 
rate  obfervation  of  the  longitude,  which  preferves  navi¬ 
gators  from  flrip wreck,  is  indebted  to  a  theory  which, 
by  a  chain  of  truths,  goes  as  far  back  as  to  difeoveries 
made  in  the  fchool  of  Plato,  though  buried  for  twenty 
centuries  in  perfedt  inutility. 
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TENTH  EPOCH. 


Future  Prog  refs  of  Mankind. 

If  man  can  predict,  almod  with  certainty,  thofe 
appearances  of  which  he  underdands  the  laws  ;  if,  even 
when  the  laws  are  unknown  to  him,  experience  or  the 
pad  enables  him  to  forefee,  with  confiderable  probability, 
future  appearances  ;  why  fhould  we  fuppofe  it  a  chime¬ 
rical  undertaking  to  delineate,  with  fome  degree  of 
truth,  the  picture  of  the  future  dediny  of  mankind  from 
the  refults  of  its  hidory  ?  The  only  foundation  of  faith 
in  the  natural  fciences  is  the  principle,  that  the  general 
daws,  known  or  unknown,  which  regulate  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  univerfe,  are  regular  and  condant;  and  why 
ihould  this  principle,  applicable  to  the  other  operations  of 
nature,  be  lefs  true  when  applied  to  the  developement  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man  ?  In  Ihort,  as 
opinions  formed  from  experience,  relative  to  the  fame.clafs 
pi  objects,  are  the  only  rule  by  which  men  of  founded 
underdanding  are  governed  in  their  conduct,  why  ihould 
the  philofopher  be  profcribed  from  fupporting  his  conjec¬ 
tures  upon  afimilar  bafis,  provided  he  attribute  to  them  no 
greater  certainty  than  the  number,  the  conddency,  and 


the  a 


ccuracy  of  aCtual  obfervations  diall  authorife  ? 
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Our  hopes,  as  to  the  future  condition  of  the  human 
fpecies,  may  be  reduced  to  three  points  :  the  deltruftion 
of  inequality  between  different  nations;  the  progrefs  of 
equality  in  one  and  the  fame  nation;  and  laftly,  the 
real  improvement  of  man. 

Will  not  every  nation  one  day  arrive  at  the  dam  of 
civilization  attained  by  thofe  people  who  are  mod  en¬ 
lightened,  mod  free,  mod  exempt  from  prejudices,  as 
the  French,  for  indance,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  ? 
Will  not  the  flavery  of  countries  fubjeded  to  kings,  the 
barbarity  of  African  tribes,  and  the  ignorance  of  favz- 
ges  gradually  vanifh  ?  Is  there  upon  the  face  oi  the  glooe 
a  fngle  fpot  the  inhabitants  oi  which  are  condemned  by 
nature  never  to  enjoy  liberty,  never  to  exeicife  tnen 


reafon  ? 

Does  the  difference  of  knowledge,  of  means,  and 
of  wealth,  obfervable  hitherto  in  all  civilized  nations, 
between  the  claffes  into  which  the  people  condituting 
thofe  nations  are  divided ;  does  that  inequality,  which 
the  earlied  progrefs  of  fociety  has  augmented,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  produced,  belong  to  civilization 
itfelf,  or  to  the  imperfections  of  the  focial  order  ?  Muff 
it  not  continually  weaken,  in  order  to  give  place  to  that 
adual  equality,  the  chief  end  of  the  focial  art,  which 
diminifhing  even  the  effeds  of  the  natural  difference  of 
the  faculties,  leaves  no  other  inequality  fubfiding  but 
what  is  ufeful  to  the  intered  of  all,  becaufe  it  will  favour 
civilization,  indrudion,  and  indudry,  without  drawing. 
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after  it  either  dependence,  humiliation  or  poverty  ?  In 
a  word,  will  not  men  be  continually  verging  towards 
tnat  date,  in  which  all  will  pofTefs  the  recpiihte  know¬ 
ledge  for  conducing  themfelves  in  the  common  affairs 
of  die  by  their  own  reafon,  and  of  maintaining  that 
reafon  uncontaminated  by  prejudices  ;  in  which  they 
will  under  (land  their  rights,  and  exercife  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  opinion  and  their  confcience  ;  in  which  all 
will  be  able,  by  the  developement  of  their  faculties,  to 
procure  the  certain  means  of  providing  for  their  wants  ; 
ladly,  in  which  folly  and  wretchednefs  will  be  accidents, 
happening  only  now  and  then,  and  not  the  habitual  lot 
of  a  confiderable  portion  of  fociety? 

In  fine,  may  it  not  be  expected  that  the  human  race 

Will  be  meliorated  by  new  difcoveries  in  the  Sciences 
and  the  arts,  and,  as  an  unavoidable  conference,  in 
the  means  of  individual  and  general  profperity  ;  by  far¬ 
ther  progrefs  in  the  principles  of  conduct,  and  in  moral 
practice  ;  and  lafbly,  by  the  real  improvement  of  our 
faculties,  moral,  intellectual  and  phyfical,  which  may 
be  the  refult  either  of  the  improvement  of  the  inflru- 
ments  which  increafe  the  power  and  direct  the  exercife 
of  thole  faculties,  or  of  the  improvement  of  our  natural 
organization  itfelf  ? 

In  examining  the  three  auctions  we  have  enume¬ 
rated,  we  fhall  find  the  ftrongefl  reafon s  to  believe, 
from  pafl  experience,  from  obfervation  of  the  progrefs 
which  the  fciences  and  civilization  have  hitherto  made. 
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and  from  the  analyfis  of  the  march  of  the  human  under- 
(landing,  and  the  developement  of  its  faculiies,  that 
nature  has  fixed  no  limits  to  our  hopes. 

If  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  exifling  (late  of  the  globe, 
we  (hall  perceive,  in  the  fird  place,  that  in  Europe  the 
principles  of  the  French  conflitution  are  thole  Ox  evciy 
enlightened  mind.  We  (hall  perceive  that  they  are  too 
widely  difieminated,  and  too  openly  profefled,  for  the 
eiforts  of  tyrants  and  priefts  to  prevent  them  from  pene¬ 
trating  by  degrees  into  the  miferable  cottages  of  their 
fiaves,  where  they  will  foon  revive  thoie  embers  of  good 
fenfe,  and  roufe  that  filent  indignation  which  the  habit 
of  fuffering  and  terror  have  failed  totally  to  extinguish 

in  the  minds  of  the  opprefled. 

If  we  next  look  at  the  different  nations,  we  (hall 
obferve  in  each,  particular  obftacles  oppofing,  or  certain 
difpofitions -favouring  this  revolution.  VvTe  (hall  diflin- 
puifh  fome  in  which  it  will  be  effedied,  pernaps  (lowly, 

o 

by  the  wifdom  of  the  refpedlive  governments  ;  and 
others  in  which,  rendered  violent  by  refinance,  the  go¬ 
vernments  themielves  will  necefianly  be  involved  m  us 
terrible  and  rapid  motions. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  either  the  wifdom  or  the 
fenfelefs  feuds  of  European  nations,  co-operating  with 
the  (low  but  certain  effedts  of  the  progrefs  of  their  colo¬ 
nies,  will  not  fhortly  produce  the  independence  of  the 
entire  new  world  ;  and  that  then,  European  population, 
lending  its  aid,  will  fail  to  civilize  or  caufe  to  difappean, 

Y  2  - 
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e\er,  without  conqueft,  thofe  favage  nations  flill  occupy¬ 
ing  there  iramenfe  traits  of  country  ? 

Run  through  the  hiflory  of  our  projetfs  and  eftab- 
Iifhments  in  Africa  or  in  Afia,  and  you  will  fee  our 
monopolies,  our  treachery,  our  fanguinary  contempt 
for  men  of  a  different  complexion  or  different-creed,  and 
the  profelytmg  fury  or  the  intrigues  of  our  priefts,  de- 
ftroymg  that  fentimentof  refpedt  and  benevolence  which 
the  fupenority  of  our  information  and  the  advantages  of 
our  commerce  had  at  firft  obtained. 

But  the  period  is  doubtlefs  approaching,  when,  no 
longer  exhibiting  to  the  view  of  thefe  people  corruptors 
only  or  tyrants,  we  lhall  become  to  them  inftruments 
of  benefit,  and  the  generous  champions  of  their  redemp- 
tion  from  bondage. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fugar  cane,  which  is  now 
eflablifhing  itfelf  in  Africa,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
Ihameful  robbery  by  which,  for  two  centuries,  that 
country  has  been  depopulated  and  depraved. 

Already,  in  Great  Britain,  fome  friends  of  humanity 
Jia\e  fet  the  example  ;  and  if  its  Machiavelian  govern- 
rnent,  forced  to  refpedl  public  reafon,  has  not  dared  to 
oppofe  this-meafure,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 
&me  fpirit,  when,  after  the  reform  of  an  obje<5t  and 
venal  conditution,  it  fhall  become  worthy  of  a  humane 
and  generous  people  ?  Will  not  France  be  eager  to 
imitate  enterprifes  which  the  philanthropy  and  the  true 
iritereft  of  Europe  will  equally  have  dilated  >  Spices 
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are  already  introduced  into  the  French  i  (lands,  Guiana* 
and  fome  Englifh  fettlements  ;  and  we  Avail  Toon  wit- 
nefs  the  fall  of  that  monopoly  which  the  Dutch  have 
fupported  by  fuch  a  complication  of  perfidy,  of  oppreffion, 
and  of  crimes.  rFhe  people  of  Europe  will  learn  in. 
time  that  exclulive  and  chartered  companies  are  but  a 
tax  upon  the  refpeflive  nation, ,  granted  for  the  purpofe 
of  placing  a  new  inflrument  in  the  hands  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  maintenance  of  tyranny.. 

Then  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  quarter 
of  the  world,  fatisfied  with  an  unreftri&ed  commerce* 
too  enlightened  as  to  their  own  rights  to  fport  with  the 
rights  of  others,  refpedt  that  independence  which  they 
have  hitherto  violated  with  fuch  audacity.  Then  will 
their  eilablifhments,  inhead  of  being  filled  by  the  crea? 
tures  of  power,  who,  availing  themfelves  of  a  place  or 
a  privilege,  haflen,  by  rapine  and  perfidy,  to  amafa 
wealth,  in  order  to  purchafe,  on  their  return,  honours 
and  titles,  be  peopled  with  induftrious  men,~.feeking  in 
thofe  happy  climates  that  eafe  and  comfort  which  in 
their  native  country  eluded  their  purfuit.  There  will 
they  be  retained  by  liberty,  ambition  having  loft  its 
allurements  ;  and  thofe  fettlements  of  robbers  will  then 
become  colonies  of  citizens,  by  whom  will  be  planted 
in  Africa  and  Afia  the  principles  and  example  of  the 
freedom,  reafon,  and  illumination  of  Europe.  To 
thofe  monks  alfo,  who  inculcate  on  the  natives  of  the 
countries  in  queftion  the  mod  ihameful  faperftitions 
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only,  and  who  excite  dilguft  by  menacing  them  with  a 
new  tyranny,  will  fucceed  men  of  integrity  and  bene- 
\oience,  anxious  to  Ipread  among  thefe  people  truths 
ufeful  to  their  happinefs,  and  to  enlighten  them  upon 
their  interefts  as  well  as  their  rights  :  for  the  love  of 
truth  is  alfo  a  paffion  ;  and  when  it  (hall  have  at  home 
no  grofs  prejudices  to  combat,  no  degrading  errors  to 
diffipate,  it  will  naturally  extend  its  regards,  and  con* 
veyits  efforts  to  remote  and  foreign  climes. 

Thefe  immenfe  countries  will  afford  ample  fcope  for 
the  gratification  of  this  paffion.  In  one  place  will  be 
found  a  numerous  people,  who,  to  arrive  at  civilization, 
appear  only  to  wait  till  we  fhall  furrdfh  them  with  the 
means  ;  and,  who,  treated  as  brothers  by  Europeans, 
would  in  dandy  become  their  friends  and  difciples.  In 
another  will  be  feen  nations  crouching  under  the  yoke 
of  facred  defpots  or  dupid  Conquerors,  and  who,  for  fo 
many  ages,  have  looked  for  fome  friendly  hand  to  de¬ 
liver  them  :  while  a  third  will  exhibit  either  tribes 
nearly  favage,  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  faperior 
civilization  by  the  fe verity  of  their  climate,  which  de¬ 
ters  thofe  who  might  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  thefe  benefits  from  making  the  attempt ;  or  elfe 
conquering  hordes,  knowing  no  law  but  force,  no 
trade  but  robbery.  The  advances  of  thefe  two  laid 
clafies  will  be  more  flow,  and  accompanied  with  more 
frequent  dorms  ;  it  may  even  happen  that,  reduced  in 
numbers  in  proportion  as  they  fee  themfeives  repelled 
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by  civilized  nations,  they  will  in  the  end  wholly  dif- 
appear,  or  their  fcanty  remains  become  blended  with 

their  neighbours. 

We  might  fhew  that  thefe  events  will  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  conference  not  only  of  the  progrefs  of  Europe, 
but  of  that  freedom  which  the  republic  of  France,  as 
well  as  of  America,  have  it  in  their  power,  and  feel 
it  to  be  their  intered,  to  redore  to  the  commerce  of 
Africa  and  Afia:  and  that  they  mud  alfo  necetfanly  re- 
fult  alike,  whether  from  the  new  policy  of  juuropean 
nations,  or  their  obdinate  adherence  to  mercantile  pre¬ 
judices. 

A  fm^le  combination,  a  new  invafion  of  Afia  by 
the  Tartars,  might  be  fufHcient  to  frudrate  this  revolu¬ 
tion;  but  it  may  be  {hewn  that  fuch  combination  xsr 
henceforth  impoffible  to  be  effe&ed.  Meanwhile  every 
thing  feems  to  be  preparing  the  fpeedy  downfal  of  the 
religions  of  the  Ead,  which,  partaking  of  the  abjecd- 
nefs  of  their  miniders,  left  almod  exclufively  to  the 
people,  and,  in  the  majority  of  countries,  confidered 
by  powerful  men  as  political  inditutions  only,  no  longer 
threaten  to  retain  human  reafon  in  a  date  of  hopelefs 
bondage,  and  in  the  eternal  (hackles  of  infancy. 

The  march  of  thefe  people  will  be  lefs  flow  and  more 
fare  than  ours  has  been,  becaufe  they  will  derive  from 
us  that  light  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  difeover, 
and  becaufe  for  them  to  acquire  the  fimple  truths  and 
infallible  methods  which  we  have  obtained  after  long 
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wandering  in  the  mazes  of  error,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
feize  upon  their  developements  and  proofs  in  our  dif- 
courfes  and  publications.  If  the  progrefs  of  the  Greeks 
was  loft  upon  other  nations,  it  was  for  want  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  people  ;  and  to  the  tyrannical  do¬ 
mination  of  the  Romans  mud:  the  whole  blame  be  afcri- 


bed.  But,  when  mutual  wants  (hall  have  drawn  clofer 
the  intercourfe  and  ties  of  all  mankind;  when  the  mod 
powerful  nations  fhall  have  eflablifhed  into  political 
principles  equality  between  focieties  as  between  indivi¬ 


duals,  and  refpeft  for  the  independence  of  feeble  dates, 
as  well  as  companion  for  ignorance  and  wretchednefs ; 
when  to  the  maxims  which  bear  heavily  upon  the  fpring 
of  the  human  faculties,  thofe  fhall  fucceed  which  favour 
their  a<5tion  and  energy,  will  there  dill  be  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  globe  will  contain  fpaces  inaccedible  to. 
knowledge,  or  that  the  pride  of  defpotifm  will  be 
able  to  oppofe  barriers  to  truth  that  will  long  be  infur- 
mountable. 

Then  will  arrive  the  moment  in  which  the  fun  will 
obferve  in  its  courfe  free  nations  only,  acknowledaina 
no  other  mader  than  their  reafon;  in  which  tyrants 
and  Oaves,  prieds  and  their  dupid  or  hypocritical  indru- 
ments,  will  no  longer  exid  but  in  hidory  and  upon  the 
dage;  in  which  our  only  concern  will  be  to  lament  their 
pad  victims  and  dupes,  and,  by  the  recollection  of  their 
horrid  enormities,  to  exercife  a  vigilant  circumfpeCtion,. 
that  we  may  be  able  indantly  to  recognife  and  effectually- 
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to  ftifle  by  the  force  of  reafon,  the  feeds  of  fuperdition 
and  tyranny,  fhould  they  ever  prefume  again  to  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  earth. 

In  tracing  the  hidory  offocieties  we  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  remark,  that  there  frequently  exids  a  condder- 
able  didincdion  between  the  rights  which  the  law  ac¬ 
knowledges  in  the  citizens  of  a  date,  and  thofe  which 
they  really  enjoy;  between  the  equality  edablifhed  by 
political  inditutions,  and  that  which  takes  place  between 
the  individual  members;  and  that  to  this  difproportion 
was  chiefly  owing  the  dedru&ion  of  liberty  in  the  an¬ 
cient  republics,  the  dorms  which  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  weaknefs  that  furrendered  them  into  the  power 
of  foreign  tyrants. 

Three  principal  caufes  may  be  afligned  for  thefe 
didin6lions :  inequality  of  wealth,  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tion  between  him  whofe  refources  of  fibfidence  are  fecu- 
red  to  himlelf  and  defcendable  to  his  family,  and  him 
vnofe  refources  are  annihilated  with  the  termination  of 
his  life,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  his  life  in  which  he  is 
capable  of  labour;  and  ladly,  inequality  of  indru&ion. 

It  will  therefore  behove  us  to  drew,  that  thefe  three 
kinds  of  real  inequality  mud  continually  diminilh;  but 
without  becoming  abfolutely  extintf,  fince  they  have 
natural  and  neceffary  caufes,  which  it  would  be  abfurd 
as  well  as  dangerous  to  think  of  dedroying;  no*  can  we 
attempt  even  to  dedroy  entirely  their  effe&s,  without 
opening  at  the  fame  time  more  fruitful  fources  of  inequa- 


lity,  and  giving  to  the  rights  of  man  a  more  direct  and 
more  fatal  blow. 

It  is  eafy  to  prove  that  fortunes  naturally  tend  to 
equality,  and  that  their  extreme  disproportion  either 
could  not  exiii,  or  would  quickly  ceafe,  if  pofitive  law 
had  not  introduced  factitious  means  of  am  ailing  and 
perpetuating  them;  if  an  entire  freedom  of  commerce 
and  industry  were  brought  forward  to  fuperfede  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  prohibitory  laws  and  fifcal  rights  necef- 
farily  give  to  the  rich  over  the  poor  ;  if  duties  upon 
every  fort  of  transfer  and  convention,  if  prohibitions  to 
certain  kinds,  and  the  tedious  and  expenfive  formalities 
prelcribed  to  other  kinds ;  if  the  uncertainty  and  expence 
attending  their  execution  had  not  palfied  the  efforts  of 
the  poor,  and  fwallowed  up  their  little  accumulations; 
if  political  inftitutions  had  not  laid  certain  prolific  four- 
ces  of  opulence  open  to  a  few,  and  fhut  them  againfl  the 
many;  if  avarice,  and  the  other  prejudices  incident  to 
an  advanced  age,  did  not  prefide  over  marriages  ;  in 
fine,  if  the  fimplicity  of  our  manners  and  the  wifdom  of 
our  inflitutions  were  calculated  to  prevent  riches  from 
operating  as  the  means  of  gratifying  vanity  or  ambition, 
at  the  fame  time  that  an  ill-judged  auderity,  by  forbid¬ 
ding  us  to  render  them  a  means  of  coftly  pleafures,  fhould 
not  force  us  to  preferve  the  wealth  that  had  once  been 
accumulated. 

Let  us  compare,  in  the  enlightened  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  adual  population  with  the  extent  of  territory  ; 
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let  us  obferve,  amidft  the  fpedacle  of  their  culture  and 
their  induftry,  the  way  in  which  labour  and  the  means 
of  fubfi  dance  are  didributed,  and  we  flia.ll  fee  that  it  w  ill 
be  impofiible  to  maintain  thefe  means  in  the  fame  extent, 
and  of  confequence  to  maintain  the  fame  mafs  of  popu¬ 
lation,  if  any  considerable  number  of  individuals  ceafe 
to  have,  as  now,  nothing  but  their  induilry,  and  the 
pittance  neceffary  to  fet  it  at  work,  or  to  render  its  pro¬ 
fit  equal  to  the  fipplying  their  own  wants  and  thofe  of 
their  family.  But  neither  this  indudry,  nor  the  fcanty 
referve  we  have  mentioned,  can  be  perpetuated,  except 
fo  long  as  the  life  and  health  of  each  head  of  a  family  is 
perpetuated.  Their  little  fortune  therefore  is  at  bed 
an  annuity,  but  in  reality  with  features  of  precarioufnefs 
that  an  annuity  wants:  and  from  hence  refults  a  mod 
important  difference  between  this  clafs  of  fociety  and 
the  clafs  of  men  whofe  refources  confift  either  of  a  land¬ 
ed  income,  or  the  intered  of  a  capital,  which  depends 
little  upon  perfonal  induilry,  and  is  therefore  not  fubjefl 
to  fimilar  rifles. 

There  exids  then  a  neceffary  caufe  of  inequality,  of 
dependence,  and  even  of  penury,  which  menaces  with¬ 
out  coaling  the  moil  numerous  and  a  chive  clafs  of  our 
focieties. 


This  inequality,  however,  may  be  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed,  by  fetting  chance  againd  chance,  in  fecuring 
to  him  who  attains  old  age  a  fupport,  arifing  from  his 
favings,  but  augmented  by  thofe  of  other  perfons,  who, 
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^making  a  fimtfar  addition  to  a  common  (lock,  may  hap- 
j)^.n  lQ  die  oeiore  tney  (hall  have  occafion  to  recur  to  it^ 
.in  procuring,  by  a  like  regulation,  an  equal  refource  for 
women  who  may  lofe  their  hufbands,  or  children  who 
may  lofe  their  father ;  iaflly,  in  preparing  for  thofe 
youths,  who  arrive  at  an  age  to  be  capable  of  working 
.for  themfelves,  and  of  giving  birth  tp  a  new  family,  the 
beiieu!:  of  a  capital  fufticient  to  employ  their  induflry, 
and  increafed  at  the  expence  of  thofe  whom  premature 
ceatn  may  cut  off  before  they  arrive  at  that  period. 
To  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  probabilities  of 
life  and  the  intereft  of  money,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
hint  of  thefe  means,  already  employed  withfome  degree 
of  luccefs,  though  they  have  not  been  carried  to  fueh 
extent,  or  employed  in  fuch  variety  of  forms,  as  would 
lender  them  truly  beneficial,  not  merely  to  a  few  fami¬ 
lies,  but  to  the  whole  mafs  of  fociety,  which  would 
thereby  be  relieved  from  that  periodical  ruin  obfervable 
jo  a  number  oa  famines,  the  ever-flowing  iource  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  depravity. 

Thefe  eflablifhments,  which  may  be  formed  in  the 
name  oi  the  iocial  power,  and  become  one  of  its  great- 
ell  benefits,  might  alfo  be  the  refult  of  individual  affoci- 


ations,  which  may  be  indituted  without  danger,  when 
.the  principles  by  which  the  edablifhments  ought  to  be 
organifed,  fhall  have  become  more  popular,  and  the 
.errors,  by  which  a  great  number  of  fuch  affociations  have 
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been  deftroyed,  fball  ceafe  to  be  an  object:  of  appre¬ 
hend  on. 

We  may  enumerate  other  means  of  fecuring  the 
equality  in  queZion,  either  by  preventing  credit  from 
continuing  to  be  a  privilege  exclufively  attached  to 
large  fortunes,  without  at  the  fame  time  placing  it  upon 
alefs  folid  foundation;  or  by  rendering  the  progrefs  of 
mduZ'ry  and  the  a&ivity  of  commerce  more  independent 
of  the  exigence  of  great  capitalize :  and  for  thefe  refour- 
ces  alfo  we  {hall  be  indebted  to  the  fcience  of  calculation. 

The  equality  of  inZrinZion  we  can  hope  to  attain,  - 
and  with  which  we  ought  to  be  fatisfied,  is  that  which 
excludes  every  fpecies  of  dependence,  whether  forced 
or  voluntary.  We  may  exhibit,  in  the  adlual  ftate  cf 
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human  knowledge,  the  eafy  means  by  which  this  end 
may  be  attained  even  for  thofe  who  can  devote  to  Zudy 
but  a  few  years  of  infancy,  and,  in  fubfequent  life,  only 
fome  occalional  hours  of  leiflire.  We  might  fliew,  that 
by  a  happy  choice  of  the  fubjedts  to  be  taught,  and  of  tire 
mode  of  inculcating  them,  the  entire  inafs  of  a  people 
may  be  inZructed  in  every  thing  necefiary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  domeZic  economy  ;  for  the  tranfaction  of  their 
affairs;  for  the  free  developement  of  their  induZry  and 
their  faculties ;  for  the  knowledge,  exercife  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  rights;  for  a  fenfe  of  their  duties,  and  the 
power  of  difeharging  them;  for  the  capacity  of  judging 
both  their  own  actions,  and  the  a&ions  cf  others,  by 
their  own  underZanding ;  for  the  acquifition  of  all  the 
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cklicate  or  dignified  fentiments  that  are  an  honour  to 
humanity ;  for  freeing  themfelves  from  a  blind  confidence 
m  thole  to  whom  they  may  entruft  the  care  of  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  rights ;  for  chufm,g  and 
watching  over  them,  fo  as  no  longer  to  be  the  dupes  of 
thefe  popular  errors  that  torment  and  way-lay  the  life  of 
man  with  fuperdkious  fears  and  chimerical  hopes;  for 
defending  themfelves  againlt  prejudices  by  the  foie  ener¬ 
gy  or  reiu on ;  m  fine,  for  efcaping  from  the  delufions  of 
impofture,  which  would  fpread  fnares  for  their  fortune,, 
then  health,  their  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  confluence, 
under  the  pretext  of  enriching,  of  healing,  and  of  faying, 
them. 

i  ne  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  being  then  no 
longer  diftinguiflied  among  themfelves  by  the  alternate 
ufe  ox  a  refined  or  a  vulgar  language  ;  being  equally  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  underdandings ;  being  no  more 
confined  to  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  precedes  of 
the  arts,  and  the  mere  routine  of  a  profcfhon  ;  no  more 
dependent  in  the  mod  trifling  affairs,  and  for  the  flight¬ 
ed  information,  upon  men  of  fkill,  who,  by  aneceffary 
afcendancy,  controul  and  govern,  a  real  equality  mud 
be  the  refult ;  fince  the  difference  of  talents  and  infor¬ 
mation  can  no  longer  place  a  barrier  between  men 
whofie  fentiments,  ideas,  and  phrafeology  are  capable 
of  being  mutually  underdood,  of  whom  the  one  part 
may  defire  to  be  indnuded,  but  cannot  need  to  be  gui¬ 
ded  by  the  other;  of  whom  the  one  part  may  delegate 


to  the  other  the  office  of  a  rational  government,  but  can¬ 
not  be  forced  to  regard  them  with  blind  and  unlimited 
confidence. 

Then  it  is  that  this  fuperiority  will  become  an  ad¬ 
vantage  even  for  thofe  who  do  not  partake  of  it,  fince  it 
will  exifl  not  as  their  enemy,  but  as  their  friend.  The 
natural  difference  of  faculties  between  men  whofe  un- 
derflandings  have  not  been  cultivated,  produces,  even 
among  favages,  empirics  and  dupes,  the  one  /killed  in 
delufion,  the  others  eafy  to  be  deceived:  the  fame  dif¬ 
ference  will  doubtlefs  exilf  among  a  people  where  in- 
flrudion  fhall  be  truly  general ;  but  it  will  be  here  be¬ 
tween  men  of  exalted  underflandings  and  men  of  found 
minds,  who  can  admire  the  radiance  of  knowledge, 
without  buffering  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  it;  be¬ 
tween  talents  and  genius  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  good  fenfe  that  knows  how  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them:  and  fnould  this  difference  be  even  greater 
in  the  latter  cafe,  comparing  the  force  and  extent  of  the 
faculties  only,  flill  would  the  effeds  of  it  not  be  the  lefk 
imperceptible  in  the  relations  of  men  with  each  other,  i it  - 
whatever  is  interefting  U>  their  independence  or  their; 


happinefs. 

The  different  caufes  of  equality  we  have  enumerated  - 
do  not  ad  didin dly  and  apart;  they  unite,  they  incor¬ 
porate,  they  fupport  one  another;  and  from  their  com¬ 
bined  influence  refults  an  addon  proportiortably  forcible*1 
fare,  and  conflant.  If  in drudion  become  more  equals 
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indudry  thence  acquires  greater  equality,  and  from  in- 
daftiy  the  efFcdl  is  communicated  to  fortunes;  and  equa¬ 
lity  of  fortunes  neceiTarily  contributes  to  that  of  indruc- 
tl0n>  while  equality  of  nations,  like  that  edablifhed  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  have  alfo  a  mutual  operation  upon 
each  other. 

In  nne,  indruction,  properly  direded,  corrects  the 
natural  inequality  of  the  faculties,  indead  of  drength- 
enmg  it,  in  like  manner  as  good  laws  remedy  the  natu¬ 
ral  inequality  of  the  means  of  fubddance  ;  or  as,  in  fo- 
cicties  whofe  inftitutions  (hall  have  efiefted  this  equality, 
j  iberty,  though  fubjected  to  a  regular  government,  will 
be  more  extenfive,  more  complete,  than  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  ravage  life.  Then  has  the  focial  art  accom- 
plifhed  its  end,  that  of  fecuring  and  extending  for  ail  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  rights  which  impartial  nature 
lias  bequeathed  to  all. 

The  advantages  that  mud  refult  from  the  date  of 
improvement,  of  which  I  have  proved  we  may  almod 
enter  tain  the  certain  hope,  can  have  no  limit  but  the  ab- 
folute  perfection  of  the  human  fpecies,  fince,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  different  kinds  of  equality  fhall  be  edablifhed* 
us  to  the  various  means  of  providing  for  our  wants,  as 
to  a  more  univerfal  indru&ion,  and  a  more  entire  liberty, 
the  more  real  will  be  this  equality,  and  the  nearer  will 
it  approach  towards  embracing  every  thing  truly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  happinefs  cf  mankind. 


it  is  then  by  examining  the  progression  and  the  laws 
of  this  perfection*  that  we  can  alone  arrive  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  extent  or  boundary  of  our  hopes. 

It  has  never  yet  been  fuppofed,  that  all  the  farts  of 
nature,  and  all  the  means  of  acquiring  precifion  in  the 
computation  and  analyfis  ofthofe  farts,  and  all  the  con- 
nertions  of  objerts  with  each  other,  and  all  the  poflible 
combinations  of  ideas,  can  be  exhaulled  by  the  human 
mind.  The  mere  relations  of  magnitude,  the  combi¬ 
nations,  quantity  and  extent  of  this  idea  alone,  form 
already  a  fyftem  too  immenfe  for  the  mind  of  man  ever 
to  grafp  the  whole  of  it;  a  portion,  more  va-ft  than  that 
which  he  may  have  penetrated,  will  always  remain  un¬ 
known  to  him.  It  has,  however,  been  imagined,  that, 
as  man  can  know  a  part  only  of  the  objerts  which  the 
nature  of  his  intelligence  permits  him  to  inveftigate,  he 
mud  at  length  reach  the  point  at  which,  the  number 
and  complication  of  thoie  he  already  knows  having  ab- 
forbed  all  his  powers,  farther  progrefs  will  become  abfo- 


lutely  impollible. 

But,  in  proportion  as  farts  are  multiplied,  man 
learns  to  clafs  them,  and  reduce  them  to  more  general 
farts,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  inuruments  and  methods 
for  obferving  them,  and  regiftering  them  with  exart- 
nefs,  acquire  a  new  precifion :  in  proportion  as  rela¬ 
tions  more  multifarious  between  a  greater  number  of 
obierts  are  difcovered,  man  continues  to  reduce  them  to 
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relations  of  a  wider  denomination,  to  exprefs  them  with 


°rC'UCr  iimPilclt)r.  and  to  prefent  them  in  a  way  which 
may  enable  a  given  ftrength  of  mind,  with  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  attention,  to  take  in  a  greater  number  than  before: 
tn  proportion  as  the  undemanding  embraces  more  com¬ 
plicated  combinations,  a  Ample  mode  of  announcing 
thefe  combinations  renders  them  more  eafy  to  be  treated! 
Hence  it  follows  that  truths,  the  difcovery  of  which 
was  accompanied  with  the  moft  laborious  efforts,  and 
winch  at  fir  It  could  not  be  comprehended  but  by  men  of 
the  fevered  attention,  will  after  a  time  be  unfolded  and 
proved  in  methods  that  are  not  above  the  efforts  of  an 
ordinary  capacity.  And  thus  fhould  the  methods  that 
led  to  new  combinations  be  exhaufted,  ihouid  their  ap¬ 
plications  to  quell  ions,  ftill  unrefolved,  demand  exer-i 
lions  greater  than  the  time  or  the  powers  of  the  learned 
can  bellow,  more  general  methods,  means  more  Ample 
would  foon  come  to  their  aid,  and  open  a  farther  career 
to  genius.  The  energy,  the  real  extent  of  the  human 
intellect  may  remain  the  fame;  but  the  inilruments  which' 
it  can  employ  will  be  multiplied  and  improved;  but  the 
language  which  Axes  and  determines  the  ideas  will  ac¬ 
quire  more precifion  and  compafs;  and  it  will  not  be 
hcie,  as  in  the  Icience  of  mechanics,  where,  toincreafe- 
the  lorce,  we  mult  diminifh  the  velocity;  on  the  contra* 
ry,  the  methods  by  which  genius  will  arrive  at  the  difee* 
very  of  new  truths,  augment  at  once  both  the  force  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  operations.  . 
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In  a  word,  thefe  changes  being  themfelves  the  n€* 
ceffary  confequences  of  additional  progrefs  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truths  of  detail,  and  the  caufe  which  produces 
a  demand  for  new  refources,  producing  at  the  fame  time 
the  means  of  fupplying  them,  it  follows  that  the  aXual 
mafs  of  truths  appertaining  to  the  fciences  of  obfei  ration, 
calculation  and  experiment,  may  be  perpetually  aug¬ 
mented,  and  that  without  fuppofmg  the  faculties  of  man 
to  poflefs  a  force  and  adivity,  and  a  fcope  of  action 
greater  than  before. 

By  applying  thefe  general  reflexions  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  fciences,  we  might  exhibit,  refpeding  each,  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  progreifive  improvement,  which  would 
remove  all  poiTibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
further  improvement  that  may  be  expeXed.  We  might 
indicate  particularly  in  thole  which  prejudice  confiders 
as  neared  to  being  exhauded,  the  marks  of  an  almod 
certain  and  early  advance.  We  might  iiludrate  the 
extent,  the  precifion,  the  unity  which  mud  be  added 
to  the  fydem  comprehending  all  human  knowledge,  by 
a  more  general  and  philofophical  application  of  the 
feience  of  calculation  to  the  individual  branches 
of  which  that  fydem  is  compofed.  We  might  die w 
how  favourable  to  our  hopes  a  more  univerfal  in- 
druXion  would  prove,  by  which  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  would  acquire  the  elementary  knowledge 
that  might  infpire  them  with  a  tade  for  a  particular 
kind  of  ftudy;  and  how  much  thefe  hopes  would 
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be  further  heightened  if  this  application  to  ftudy  were 
to  be  rendered  ftiil  more  extenfive  by  a  more  general' 
cafe  or  circumftances.  At  prefent,  in  the  rnoft  enlight- 
ened  countries,  fcarcely  do  one  in  fifty  of  thofe  whom 
nature  has  bleffed  with  talents  receive  the  nece/fary 
irun notion  for  the  developement  of  them:  how  different 


would  be  the  proportion  in  the  cafe  we  are  flippofmg  ?• 
and  of  conference  how  different  the  number  of  men 
deflined  to  extend  the  horizon  of  the  fciences  ? 


We  might  /hew  how  much  this  equality  of  inflruc- 
tion,  joined  to  the  national  equality  we  have  fuppofed 
to  take  place,  would  accelerate  thofe  fciences,  the  ad¬ 


vancement  of  which  depends  upon  obfervations  repeated 
in  a  greater  number  of  inflances,  and  extending  over  a 
larger  portion  of  territory  ;  how  much  benefit  would  be! 
derived  therefrom  to  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
the  doarine  of  meteors  ;  in  fhort,  how  infinite  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  feeble  means  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the^^  fciences,  and  which  yet  have  led  to  ulhful  and 
important  truths,  and  the  magnitude  of  thofe  which  man 
would  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  employ.- 

Laflly,  we  might  prove  that,  from  the1  advantage 
of  being  cultivated  by  a  greater  number  of  perfons,  even 
the  progrefs  of  thofe  fciences,  in  which  difcoveiies  are 
the  fruit  of  individual  meditation,  would,  alfo,  be  con- 
ftderably  advanced  by  means  of  minuter  improvements, 
not  requiring  the  flrength  of  intelled,  neceffary  for 
inventions,  but  that  prefent  themfelves  to  the  reflexion 
of  the  lead  profound  underilandings. 
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If  we  pafs  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  thofe  arts 
particularly  the  theory  of  which  depends  on  thefe  very 
fame  fciences,  we  {hall  find  that  it  can  have  no  inferior 
limits  ;  that  their  procefles  are  fufceptible  of  the  fame 
improvement,  the  fame  fmplifications,  as  the  fcientifrc 
-methods  ;  that  indruments,  machines,  looms,  will  add 
every  day  to  the  capabilities  and  (kill  of  man — will 
.augment  at  once  the  excellence  and  precifion  of  his 
<works,  while  they  will  diminifh  the  time  and  labour 
neceflary  for  executing  them  ;  and  that  then  will  difap- 
pear  the  obdacles  that  dill  oppofe  themfelv.es  to  the  pro¬ 
grefs  in  quedion,  accidents  which  will  be  forefeen  and 
prevented  ;  and  ladly,  the  unhealthinefs  at  prefent  atten¬ 
dant  upon  certain  operations,  habits  and  climates. 

A  fmaller  portion  of  ground  will  then  be  made  to 
produce  a  proportion  of  provifions  of  higher  value  or 
greater  utility  ;  a  greater  quantity  of  enjoyment  will  be 
procured  at  a  fmaller  expence  of  confumption  ;  the  fame 
manufactured  or  artificial  commodity  will  be  produced 
at  a  fmaller  expence  of  raw  materials,  or  will  be  dron- 
ger  and  more  durable  ;  every  foil  will  be  appropriated 
to  productions  which  will  fatisfy  a  greater  number  of 
wants  with  the  lead  labour,  and  taken  in  the  fmalled 
quantities.  T.  hus  the  means  of  health  and  frugality 
will  be  encreafed,  together  with  the  indruments  in  the 
arts  of  production,  of  curing  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
turing  their  produce,  without  demanding  the  facrifice  of 
one  enjoyment  by  the  confumer. 
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I  has,  not  only  the  fame  lpex?ies  of  ground  will 
nourdh  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  but  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  labour,  will  labour  more 
fuccefsfully,  and  be  furrounded  with  greater  conve¬ 
niences. 

It  may,  however,  be  demanded,  whether,  amidd 
this  improvement  in  indudry  and  happinefs,  where  the 
wants  and  faculties  of  men  will  continually  become  bet¬ 
ter  proportioned,  each  fuccedive  generation  poilefs  more 
-various  (lores,  and  of  confequence  in  each  generation 
the  number  of  individuals  be  greatly  increafed  ;  it  may, 
I  fay,  be  demanded,  whether  thefe  principles  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  increafe  may  not,  by  their  continual  operation, 

'  ultimately  lead  to  degeneracy  and  dedruction  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  univerfe  at  length 
exceeding  the  means  of  exidence,  there  will  not  refult 
a  continual  decay  of  happinefs  and  population,  and  a 
progrefs  towards  barb-arifm,  or  at  lead  a  fort  of  ofcil- 
lation  between  good  and  evil  ?  Will  not  this  ofcilla- 
tion,  in  focieties  arrived  at  this  epoch,  be  a  perennial 
fource  of  periodical  calamity  and  didrefs  ?  In  a  word, 
do  not  thefe  confiderations  point  out  the  limit  at  which 
ail  farther  improvement  will  become  impoffible,  and 
confequently  the  perfectibility  of  man  arrive  at  a  period 
which  in  the  immenfity  of  ages  it  may  attain,  but  which 
.  it  can  never  pafs  ? 

There  is,  doubtlefs,  no  individual  that  does  not 
perceive  how  very  remote  from  us  will  be  this  period  ; 
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but  mutt  it  cue  day  arrive  ?  It  is  cqtally  impoffible  to 
pronounce  on  either  fide  refpeaing  an  event,  which  can 
only  be  realized  at  an  epoch  when  die  human  fpecies 
will  neceflarily  have  acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
of  which  our  fhort-fighted  underftandings  can  fcarccly 
form  an  idea.  And  who  flail  prefume  to  foretel  to 
what  perfeaion  the  art  of  converting  the  elements  c 
life  into  fubflances  fitted  for  our  ufe,  may,  m  a  pro_ 

greffion  of  ages,  be  brought  ?  .. 

But  fuppofmg  the  affirmative,  fuppofmg  it  aflua  y 

to  take  place,  there  would  refult  from  it  nothing  alarm¬ 
ing,  either  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race,  or  ir, 
indefinite  perfedibility  ;  if  we  conf.der,  that  prior  to 
this  period  the  progrefs  of  reafon  will  have  waked 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  fclences  ;  that  the  abfui 
prejudices  of  fuperftltion  will  have  ceafed  to  wfufe  into 
morality  a  harfhnefs  that  corrupts  and  degrades,  mftead 
of  purifying  and  exalting  It ;  that  men  will  then  know, 
that  the  duties  they  may  be  under  relative  to  propaga¬ 
tion  will  confift  not  in  the.queftion  of  giving  extftencc  to 
a  greater  number  of  beings,  but  happinefs  ;  will  have 
for  their  objeft,  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  of  the  fociety  in  which  they  live  ;  of  the  family 
to  which  they  are  attached  ;  and  not  the  puerile  idea  of 
encumbering  the  earth  with  ufelefs  and  wretched  mor¬ 
tals.  Accordingly,  there  might  then  be  a  limit  to  the 
poffible  mafs  of  provlfion,  and  of  conference  to  the 
greateft  poffible  population,  without  that  premature  de- 
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‘dru&ion,  fo  contrary  to  nature  and  to  facial  profperity, 
-Oi  a  portion  of  the  beings  who  may  have  received  life, 
being  the  refult  of  tliofe  limits. 

As  the  difcovery,  or  rather  the  accurate  folution  of 
the  hr (l  principles  of  metaphyfics,  morals,  and  politics, 
is  dill  recent ;  and  as  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  confiderable  number  of  truths  of  detail,  the 


prejudice,  that  they  have  thereby  arrived  at  their  highed: 
point  of  improvement,  becomes  eafily  efkihlifhed  in  the 
mind ;  and  men  fappofe  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done,  becaufe  there  are  no  longer  any  grofs  errors  to 
dedroy,  or  fundamental  truths  to  edablifn. 

But  it  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  how 
imperfect  is  dill  the  developement  of  the  intelle&ual  and 
moral  faculties  of  man  ;  how  much  farther  the  fphere 
of  his  duties,  including  therein  the  influence  of 
his  actions  upon  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures  and 
of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs,  may  be  extended  by 
a  more  fixed,  a  more  profound  and  more  accurate  ob- 
nervation  of  that  influence  ;  how  many  tpieflions  dill 
remain  to  be  folved,  how  many  focial  ties  to  be  examin¬ 
ed,  before  we  can  afeertain  the  precife  catalogue  of  the 
individual  rights  of  man,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  which 
the  focial  date  confers  upon  the  whole  community  with 
regard  to  each  member.  Have  we  even  afeertained 
with  any  precifion  the  limits  of  thefe  rights,  whether  as 
they  exid  between  different  focieties,  or  in  any  Angle 
fociety,  over  its  members,  in  cafes  of  divifion  .and  hof- 
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tifity  5  or,  ii/fme,  the  rights  of  individuals,  their  fpon* 
taneous  unions  in  the  cafe  of  a  primitive  formation,  or 
their  reparations  when  reparation  becomes  necefiary  ? 

If  we  pafs  on  to  the  theory  which  ought  to  direct 
the  application  of  thefe  principles,  and  ierve  as  the  bads 
of  the  focial  art,  do  we  not  fee  the  neceflity  of  acquiring 
an  exaodnefs  of  which  firft  truths,  from  their  general 
nature,  are  not  fufceptible  ?  Are  we  fo  far  advanced  as 

to  confider  juftice,  or  a  proved  and  acknowledged  utility 

and  not  vague,  uncertain,  and  arbitrary  views  °f  e- 
tended  political  advantages,  as  the  foundation  of  all 
tutions  of  law?  Among  the  variety,  almoil  infinite,  ot 
poffible  fy Items,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  equa¬ 
lity  and  natural  rights  fhonki  be  refpeded,  have  we  y 
fixed  upon  the  precife  rules  of  afeertaining  with  certainty 
thofe  which  bed  fc cure  the  prefervation  Oi  tutd 
which  afford  the  freed  fcope  for  their  exercife  and  en~ 
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joyment,  w'hich  promote  mod  effectually  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  individuals,  and  the  drength,  icpofe,  and 
profperity  of  nations? 

The  application  of  the  arithmetic  of  combinations 
and  probabilities  to  thefe  fciences,  promifes  an  improve¬ 
ment  by  fo  much  the  more  confiderable,  as  it  is  the  only 
means  of  giving  to  their  refults  an  almod  mathematical 
precifion,  and  of  appreciating  thier  degree  of  certainty 
or  probability.  The  fads  upon  which  thefe  refults  are 
built  may,  indeed,  without  calculation,  and  by  a  glance 
only,  lead  togTcrne  general  truths  $  teach  us  whether 
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the  ehedfs  produced  by  fuch  a  caufe  have  been  favoura¬ 
ble  or  the  reverie  :  but  if  thefe  fadfs  have  neither  been 
counted  nor  efti mated  ;  if  thefe  effetts  have  not 'been 
the  objedt  of  an  exadt  admeafurment,  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  quantity  of  good  or  evil  they  contain  :  if  the  good 
or  evil  nearly  balance  each  other,  nay,  if  the  difference 
be  not  confiderable,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  certainty 
to  which  fide  the  balance  inclines.  Without  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  arithmetic,  it  would  be  almoft  impoifible 
to  chafe,  with  found  reafon,  between  two  combinations 
proposing  to  themfelves  the  fame  end,  when  their  ad¬ 
vantages  are  not  dilfinguifhable  by  any  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference.  In  fine,  without  this  alliance,  thefe  fciences 
would  remain  forever  grofs  and  narrow,  for  want  of 
infh  uments  of  fufhcient  polifh  to  lay  hold  of  the  fubtility 
of  truth — for  want  of  machines  fufficiently  accurate  to 
found  the  bottom  of  the  well  where  it  conceals  its 
wealth. 

Meanwhile  this  application,  notwithftanding  the 
happy  efforts  of  certain  geometers,  is  hill,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak,  in  its  firh  rudiments  ;  and  to  the  following  gene¬ 
rations  muff  it  open  a  fource  of  intelligence  inexhauhi- 
ble  as  calculation  itfelf,  or  as  the  combinations,  analo¬ 
gies,  and  fadts  that  may  be  brought  within  the  fphere  of 
its  operations. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  progrefs,  appertaining  to 
the  fciences  in  quehion,  equally  important ;  I  mean, 
the  improvement  of  their  language,  at  prefent  fo  vague 
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and  fo  obfcure.  To  this  improvement  muft  they  owe 
the  advantage  of  becoming  popular,  even  in  their  in  it 
elements.  Genius  can  triumph  over  thefe  inaccuracies, 
as  over  other  obftacles  ;  it  can  recogniie  the  fealuies  of 
truth,  in  fpite  of  the  made  that  conceals  or  thsfiguics 
them.  But  how  is  the  man  who  can  devote  but  a  lew 
leifure  moments  to  inftru&ion  to  do  this  ?  how  is  he  to 
acquire  and  retain  the  mod  fimple  truths,  if  they  be 
difguifed  by  an  inaccurate  language  ?  The  fewer  ideas 
he  is  able  to  colleft  and  combine,  the  more  requifite  it 


is  that  they  be  juft  and  precife.  He  has  no  fund  of 
truths  ftored  up  in  his  mind,  by  which  to  guard  hi  mi  ii 
againft  error  ;  nor  is  his  underftanding  lo  ftrengtheneu 
and  refined  by  long  exercife,  that  he  can  catch  thole 


feeble  rays  of  light  which  efcape  under  the  obfcure  and 
ambiguous  drefs  of  an  imperfea  and  vicious  phrafeology. 

It  will  be  impofiible  for  men  to  become  enlight¬ 
ened  upon  the  nature  and  developement  of  their 
moral  fentiments,  upon  the  principles  of  morality, 
upon  the  motives  for  conforming  their  conduct  to 
thofe  principles,  and  upon  their  interefts,  whether 


relative  to  their  individual  or  focial  capacity,  without 
making,  at  the  fame  time,  an  advancement  in  moral 
practice,  not  lefs  real  than  that  of  the  fcience  itfelf.  Is 
not  a  miftaken  intereft  the  moil  frequent  caufe  of  actions 
contrary  to  the  general  welfare  ?  Is  not  the  impetuohty 
of  our  pafiions  the  continual  refult,  either  of  habits  to 
which  we  addidt  ourfelvcs  from  a  falfe  calculation,  or- 
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of  ignorance  of  die  means  by  which  to  refill  their  firfl 

t0  diyert’  govern,  and  diredl  their  adion  ? 

Is  not  the  practice  of  refledling  upon  our  condud  ; 

try!nS«  bf  the  touchftone  of  reafon  and  confcience  ; 
of  exercihcg  thofe  humane  fentiments  which  blend  our 
happinefs  with  that  of  others,  the  necelfary  confequence 
of  the  welbdireded  ftudy  of  morality,  and  of  a  greater 
eqiiahty  in  the  conditions  of  the  focial  compad  ?  Will 
not  that  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  dignity,  appertaining 
fo  the  man  who  is  free,  that  fyftem  of  education  built 
npon  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  our  moral  confu¬ 
tation,  render  common  to  almoft  every  ma„  thofe 
principles  of  a  Aria  and  unfullied  juftice,  thofe  habitual 
properties  of  an  adive  and  enlightened  benevolence, 

f  *  ddicate  and  g^erous  fenfibility,  of  which  nature 
has  planted  the  feeds  in  our  hearts,  and  which  wait 

only  for  the  genial  influence  of  knowledge  and  liberty 
-o  expand  and  to  frudify  ?  In  manner  as  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  phyfical  fciences  tend  to  improve  the  arts 
inat  are  employed  for  our  mo  ft  fimple  wants,  fo  is  it 
not  equally  m  the  necelfary  order  of  nature  that  the 
moral  and  political  fciences  fhould  exercife  a  fimiJar 

influence  upon  the  motives  that  dired  our  fentiments 
and  our  addons  ? 

Vvdiat  is  the  objed  of  the  improvement  of  Jaws  and 
public  in  filiations,  confequent  upon  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
fciences,  but  to  reconcile,  to  approximate,  to  blend  and 
unite  into  one  raafs  the  common  intereft  of  each  indiyi- 
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dual  with  the  common  intereft  of  all  ?  What  is  the  end 
of  the  focial  art,  but  to  dedroy  the  oppodtion  between 
thefe  two  apparently  jarring  fentiments?  And  will  not 
the  conditution  and  laws  of  that  country  beff  accord 
with  the  intentions  of  reafon  and  nature  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue  lhall  be  lead  difficult,  and  the  temptations 
to  deviate  from  her  paths  lead;  numerous  and  lead;  pcw-jJ 
erful. 

What  vicious  habit  can  be  mentioned,  what  practice 
contrary  to  good  faith,  what  crime  even,  the  origin  and 
fird  caufe  of  which  may  not  be  traced  in  the  legidatior, 
inditutions,  and  prejudices  of  the  country  in  which  we 
obferve  fuch  habit,  fuch  practice,  or  fuch  crime  to  be 
committed  ? 

In  diort,  does  not  the  well-being,  the  profperity, 
refulting  from  the  progrefs  that  will  be  made  by  the 
ufeful  arts,  in  confequence  of  their  being  founded  upon 
a  found  theory,  refulting,  alfo,  from  an  improved 
legiflation,  built  upon  the  truths  of  the  political  fciences, 
naturally  difpofe  men  to  humanity,  to  benevolence,  and 
to  judice  ?  Do  not  all  the  obfervations,  in  line,  which 
we  propofed  to  develope  in  this  work  prove,  that  the 
moral  goodnefs  of  man,  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
his  organization,  is,  like  all  his  other  faculties,  fud 
ceptible  of  an  indefinite  improvement  ?  and  that  nature 
has  connected,  by  a  chain  which  cannot  be  broken, 
truth,  happinefs,  and  virtue  ? 
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Among  thofe  caufes  of  human  improvement  that  are 
of  moil  importance  to  the  general  welfare,  mud  be  in¬ 
cluded,  the  total  annihilation  of  the  prejudices  which 
have  edablifned  between  the  fexes  an  inequality  of 
rights,  fatal  even  to  the  party  which  it  favours.  In 
vain  might  we  fearch  for  motives  by  which  to  judify 
this  principle,  in  difference  of  phyfical  organization,  of 
intellect,  or  of  moral  fenfibility.  It  had  at  fird  no 
other  origin  but  abufe  of  drength,  and  all  the  attempts 
which  have  dnce  been  made  to  fupport  it  are  idle 
fophifms. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  how  much  the  abolition 
of  the  ufages  authorized  by  this  prejudice,  and  of  the 
laws  which  it  has  dictated,  would  tend  to  augment  the 
happinefs  of  families  ;  to  render  common  the  virtues  of 
domedic  life,  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  others  ;  to 
favour  indru&ion,  and,  especially,  to  make  it  truly 
general,  either  becaufe  it  would  be  extended  to  both 
fexes  with  greater  equality,  or  becaufe  it  cannot  become 
general,  even  to  men,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
mothers  of  families.  Would  not  this  homage,  fo  long 
in  paying,  to  the  divinities  of  equity  and  good  fenfe, 
put  an  end  to  a  too  fertile  principle  of  iniudice,  cruelty, 
and  crime,  by  fuperfeding  the  oppofition  hitherto  main- 

' 

tained  between  that  natural  propensity,  which  is,  of  all 
others  the  mod  imperious,  and  the  mod  diiHcult  to 
fubdue,  and  the  intereds  of  man,  or  the  duties  of  foci- 
ety  ?  Would  it  not  produce,  what  has  hitherto  been  a 


mere 
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chimera,  national  manners  of  a  nature  mild  and 
pure,  formed,  not  by  imperious  privations,  by  hypocri¬ 
tical  appearances,  by  referves  impofed  by  the  fear  of 
fhaijne  or  religious  terrors,  but  by  habits  freely  con¬ 
tracted,  infpired  by  nature  and  avowed  by  reafon  ? 

The  people  being  more  enlightened,  and  having 
refumed  the  right  of  difpoiing  for  themfelves  of  their 
blood  and  their  treafure,  will  learn  by  degrees  to  regard 
war  as  the  mod  dreadful  of  all  calamities,  the  mod 
terrible  of  all  crimes.  The  fir  ft  wars  that  will  be  fu- 
perfeded,  will  be  thofe  into  which  the  ufurpers  of 
fovereignty  have  hitherto  drawn  their  fubjecls  for  the 
maintenance  of  rights  pretendedly  hereditary. 

Nations  will  know,  that  they  cannot  become  con¬ 
querors  without  lofing  their  freedom  ;  that  perpetual 
confederations  are  the  only  means  of  maintaining  their 
independance ;  that  their  obje£t  fnould  be  fecurity, 
and  not  power.  By  degrees  commercial  prejudices 
will  die  away  ;  a  falfe  mercantile  intered  will  iofe  the 
terrible  power  of  imbuing  the  earth  with  blood,  and  of 
ruining  nations  under  the  idea  of  enriching  them.  As 
the  people  of  different  countries  will  at  lad  be  drawn 
into  clofer  intimacy,  by  the  principles  of  politics  and 
morality,  as  each,  for  its  own  advantage,  will  invite 
foreigners  to  an  equal  participation  of  the  benefits  which 
it  may  have  derived  either  from  nature  or  its  own  in- 
dudry,  all  the  caufes  which  produce,  envenom,  and 
perpetuate  national  animofities,  will  one  by  one  difappear* 
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and  will  no  more  formfn  to  warlike  infanity  either  fuel 
or  pretext. 

Inlhtutxons,  better  combined  than  thofe  projefts  of 
perpetual  peace  which  have  occupied  the  leifure  and  con- 
foled  the  heart  of  certain  phiiofophers,  will  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  this  fraternity  of  nations  ;  and  wars,  like 
affaflinations,  will  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  thofe 
daring  atrocities,  humiliating  and  ioathfome  to  nature  ; 
ana  which  fix  upon  the  country  or  the  age  whofe  an- 
nals  are  Gained  with  them,  an  indelible  opprobrium. 

in  ipeaking  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and 
m  France,  we  have  obferved,  that  it  is  necefTary  to 
difnnguifh,  in  their  productions,  what  really  belongs  to* 
the  progrefs  of  the  art,  and  what  is  due  only  to  the 
talent  of  the  artiiL  And  here  let  us  enquire  what 
progrefs  may  frill  be  expe&ed,  whether,  in  confequence 
of  taiv.  advancement  ot  philofophy  and  the  fciences,  or 
from  an  additional  flore  of  more  judicious  and  profound 
oofLryatiOns  relative  to  the  objeff,  the  effeds  and  the 
means  of  thefe  arts  themfelves ;  or  laflly,  from  the 
removal  of  the  prejudices  that  have  contraded  their 
fphere,  and  that  ftill  retain  them  in  the  fhackles  of 
authority,  from  which  the  fciences  and  philofophy  have 
at  length  freed  themfelves.  Let  us  afk,  whether,  as 
has  frequently  been  fuppofed,  thefe  means  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  exhaufled  ?  or,  if  not  exhaufled,  whether, 
becaufe  the  mofl  fublime  and  pathetic  beauties  have  been 
Eezed  j  the  mofl  happy  fubjeds  treated  ;  the  mofl  fim- 


pie  and  finking  combinations  employed  ;  the  mod  pro¬ 
minent  and  general  characters  exhibited  j  the  mod 
energetic  paflions,  their  true  expreflions  and  genuine 
features  deleniated  ;  the  mod  commanding  truths,  the 

mod  brilliant  images  difplayed  ;  that,  therefore,  the 

•  • 

arts  are  condemned  to  an  eternal  and  monotonous  imi¬ 
tation  of  their  fird  models  ? 

We  fliall  perceive  that  this  opinion  is  merely  a  pre¬ 
judice,  derived  from  the  habit  which  exids  among  men 
of  letters  and  artids  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  men, 
indead  of  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  enjoyment  to  be 
received  from  their  works.  The  fecond-hand  pleafure 
which  arifes  from  comparing  the  productions  of  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  from  contemplating  the  energy 
and  fuccefs  of  the  efforts  of  genius,  will  perhaps  be  loif  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  pleafure  arifmg  from  the 
productions  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  dowing  from 
their  abfolute  perfection,  need  not  be  lefs  lively,  though 
the  improvement  of  the  author  may  lefs  excite  our 
adomfhment.  In  proportion  as  excellent  productions 
fhall  multiply,  every  fucceflive  generation  of  men  will 
direCt  its  attention  to  thofe  which  are  the  mod  perfect, 
and  the  red  will  infenfibly  fall  into  oblivion  ;  while  the 
more  fimple  and  palpable  traits,  which  were  feized  upon 
by  thofe  who  fird  entered  the  field  of  invention,  will 
not  the  lefs  exid  for  our  podcrity,  though  they  dial  1  be 
found  only  in  the  lated  productions. 


The  prr  T  the  fciences  Fecures  the  progrefs  of 
the  art  c  A  n,  which  again  accelerates  in  its  turn 
that  of  the  fciences  ;  and  this  reciprocal  influence,  the 
a&ion  of  which  is  inceffantly  increafed,  mud  be  ranked 

in  the  number  of  the  moil  prolific  and  powerful  caufes 

* 

of  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  At  prefent,  a 
young  man,  upon  finirhing  his  (Indies  and  quitting  our 
fchools,  may  know  more  of  the  principles  of  mathema¬ 
tics  than  Newton  acquired  by  profound  (ludy,  or  dif- 
covered  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  may  exercife  the 
inflrument  of  calculation  with  a  readinefs  which  at  that 
period  was  unknown.  The  fame  obfervation,  with 
certain  reflriedions,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  fciences. 
In  proportion  as  each  (hall  advance,  the  means  of  com¬ 
prefling,  within  a  fmaller  circle,  the  proofs  of  a  greater 
number  of  truths,  and  of  facilitating  their  comprehen- 
fion,  will  equally  advance.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
future  degrees  of  progrefs,  not  only  will  men  of  equal 
genius  find  themfelves,  at  the  fame  period  of  life,  upon 
a  level  with  the  actual  (late  of  fcience,  but,  refpect- 
ing  every  generation,  what  may  be  acquired  in  a  given 
fpace  of  time,  by  the  fame  (Irength  of  intellect  and  the 
fame  degree  of  attention,  will  neccflarily  increafe,  and 
the  elementary  part  of  each  fcience,  that  pait  which 
every  man  may  attain,  becoming  more  and  moxe  ex¬ 
tended,  will  include,  in  a  manner  more  complete,  the 
knowledge  neceflary  for  the  diredion  of  every  man  in 
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tlic  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  for  the  fiee  and 
independent  exercife  of  his  reafon. 

In  the  political  fciences  there  is  a  defeription  of 
truths,  which  particularly  in  free  countries  (that  is,  in 
all  countries  in  certain  generations),  can  only  be  ufeful 
when  generally  known  and  avowed.  Thus,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  thefe  fciences  upon  the  freedom  and  profperity 
of  nations,  mud,  in  fome  fort,  be  meafured  by  the 
number  of  thofe  truths  that,  in  confecpaence  of  elemen¬ 
tary  indruXion,  {hall  pervade  the  general  mind  :  and 
thus,  as  the  growing  progrefs  of  this  elementary  in- 
druXion  is  connected  with  the  neceflary  progrefs  of  the 
fciences,  we  may  expeX  a  melioration  in  the  doXrines 
of  the  human  race  which  may  be  regarded  as  indefinite, 
fince  it  can  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  of  the  two 
Ipecies  of  progrefs  on  which  it  depends. 

We  have  dill  two  other  means  of  general  applica¬ 
tion  to  confider,  and  which  mud  influence  at  once  both 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  indruXion  and  that  of 
the  fciences.  One  is  a  more  extenfive  and  more  perfeX 
adoption  of  what  may  be  called  technical  methods  ; 
the  other,  the  inditution  of  an  univerfal  language. 

By  technical  methods  I  underdand,  the  art  of  uni¬ 
ting  a  great  number  of  objects  in  an  arranged  and  fyde- 
matic  order,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive 
at  a  glance  their  bearings  and  connexions,  feize  in  an 
indant  their  combinations,  and  form  from  them  the 
more  readily  new  combinations, 

Bb 
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"Let  us  develope  the  principles,  let  us  examine  the 
utility  of  this  art,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  we  fhall  find 
that,  when  improved  and  perfe&ed,  we  might  derive 
from  it,  either  the  advantage  of  poiTeffing  within  the 
narrow  compafs  of  a  piaure,  what  it  would  be  often 
difficult  for  volumes  to  explain  to  us  fo  readily  and  fo 
well  ;  or  the  means,  dill  more  valuable,  of  prefenting 
isolated  faas  in  a  dilpofition  and  view  bed  calculated  to 
give  us  their  general  refill ts.  We  fhall  perceive  how, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  number  of  thefe  piaures  or  tables, 
the  ufe  of  which  may  be  ealily  learned,  men  who  have 
not  been  able  to  appropriate  fuch  ufeful  details  and 
elementary  knowledge  as  may  apply  to  the  purpofes  of 
common  life,  may  turn  to  them  at  the  Ihortett  notice  ; 
and  how  elementary  knowledge  itfelf,  in  all  thofe  fci- 
ences  where  this  knowledge  is  founded  either  upon  a 
regular  code  of  truths  or  a  feries  of  obfervations  and 
experiments,  may  hereby  be  facilitated. 

An  univerfal  language  is  that  which  expre/Tes  by 
lions,  either  the  direct  objects,  or  thofe  well-defined 
collections  conttituied  of  fimple  and  general  ideas, 
which  are  to  be  found  or  may  be  introduced  equally  in 
the  underttandings  of  all  mankind  ;  or  lattly,  the  gene¬ 
ral  relations  of  thefe  ideas,  the  operations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  the  operations  peculiar  to  any  fcience,  and 
the  mode  of  procefs  in  the  arts.  Thus,  fuch  perfons  as 
{hall  have  become  matters  of  thefe  figns,  the  method  of 
combining  and  the  rules  for  contracting  -  them,  will 
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irnderdand  what  is  written  in  this  language,  and  will 
read  it  with  fimilar  facility  in  the  language  of  their  own 
country,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be. 

It  is  apparent,  that  this  language  might  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  explain  either  the  theory  of  a  fcience  or  the  rules 
of  an  art  ;  to  give  an  account  of  a  new  experiment  or  a 
new  obfervation,  the  acquifition  of  a  fcientific  truth, 
the  invention  of  a  method,  or  the  difcovery  of  a  procefs  ; 
and  that,  like  algebra,  when  obliged  to  make  life  oi 
new  fi  gns,  thofe  already  known  would  afford  the  means 
of  afcertaining  their  value. 

A  language  like  this  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  a 
fcientific  idiom,  different  from  the  vernacular  tongue. 
We  have  before  obferved,  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  idiom 
neceffarily  divides  focieties  into  two  extremely  unequal 
claffes  ;  the  one  compofed  of  men,  underftanding  the 
language,  and,  therefore,  in  pofieflion  of  the  key  to  the 
feiences  ;  the  other  of  thofe  who,  incapable  of  learning 
it,  find  themfelves  reduced  alrnoft  to  an  abfolute  ini- 
pofiibility  of  acquiring  knowledge.  On  the  contrary, 
the  univerfal  language  we  are  fuppofing,  might  be 

1 

learned,  like  the  language  of  algebra,  with  the  fcience 
itfelf ;  the  fign  might  be  known  at  the  fame  inftant  with 
the  objed,  the  idea,  or  the  operation  which  it  expreffss. 
He  who,  having  attained  the  dements  of  a  fcience, 
fliould  wifh  to  profecute  farther  his  enquiries,  would 
find  in  books,  not  only  truths  that  he  could  underhand, 
by  means  of  thofe  figns,  of  which  he  already  knows  the 
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Ta‘ae>  u!-lL  ^oe  explanation  of  the  new  figns  of  which  he 
has  need  in  order  to  afcend  to  higher  truths. 

It  might  be  fiiown  that  the  formation  of  fuch  a 
language,  it  confined  to  the  exprefling  cfdmple  and  pre- 
cife  propofitions,  like  thofe  which  form  the  fydem  of  a 
fcience,  or  the  pradice  of  an  art,  would  be  the  reverfe 
of  chimerical;  that  its  execution,  even  at  prefent,  would 
be  extremely  practicable  as  to  a  great  number  cf  objects; 
and  that  the  chief  obflacle  that  would  f land  in  the  way 
of  extending  it  to  others,  would  be  the  humiliating  ne- 
ceflity  of  acknowledging  how  few  precife  ideas,  and  ac¬ 
curately  defined  notions,  underdood  exadly  in  the  fame 
fenfe  by  every  mind,  we  really  poffefs. 

ib  might  oe  fn own  tnat  this  language,  improving 
every  day,  acquiring  inceffantly  greater  extent,  would 
be  the  means  of  giving  to  every  objed  that  comes  within 
the  reach  of  human  intelligence,  a  rigour,  and  precifion, 
that  would  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  render 
error  alrnod  impoffible.  Then  would  the  march  of 
every  fcience  be  as  infallible  as  that  of  the  mathematics, 
and  the  propofitions  of  every  fydem  acquire,  as  far  as 
nature  will  admit,  geometrical  demondration  and  cer¬ 
tainty. 

All  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  human  fpecies,  all  the  means  we  have  enumera¬ 
ted  that  inhere  its  progrefs,  mud,  from  their  very  na¬ 
ture,  exercife  an  influence  always  adive,  and  acquire 
an  extent  for  ever  increadng.  The  proofs  of  this  have 
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been  exhibited,  and  from  their  developement  in  the 
work  itfelf  they  will  derive  additional  force  :  accord¬ 
ingly  we  may  already  conclude,  that  the  perfe’aibility 
of  man  is  indefinite.  Meanwhile  we  have  hitherto 
confidered  him  as  pofTeffing  only  the  fame  natural  facul¬ 
ties,  as  endowed  with  the  fame  organization.  Hov/ 
much  greater  would  be  the  certainty,  how  much  wiuer 
the  compafs  of  our  hopes,  could  we  prove  that  theie 

natural  faculties  themfelves,  that  this  very  organization, 

are  alfo  fufceptible  of  melioration  ?  And  this  is  the  lad 

queftion  we  (hall  examine. 

The  organic  perfectibility  or  deterioration  of  the 
clalfes  of  the  vegetable,  or  fpecies  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  general  laws  of 

nature. 

This  law  extends  itfelf  to  the  human  race  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progrefs  of  the  la'native  art, 
that  the  ufe  of  more  wholefome  food  and  more  comrort- 
able  habitations,  that  a  mode  of  life  which  (hall  deve- 
lope  the  phyfical  powers  by  exercife,  without  ac  die 
fame  time  impairing  them  by  excefs  ,  m  line,  that  tu'v 
deftruCtion  of  the  two  mod  active  caufes  of  deterioration, 
penury  and  wretenednefs  on  tire  one  hand,  and  enoi- 
mous  wealth  on  the  other,  mud  neceffarily  tend  to  pro¬ 
long  the  common  duration  of  man’s  exidencc,  and 
fecure  him  a  more  condant  health  and  a  more  robuti 
conftitution.  It  is  manifed  that  the  improvement  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  become  more  efficacious  in  con- 
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feqUe-nce  of  the  P^grefs  of  reafon  and  the  focial  order, 
muft  m  the  end  put  a  period  to  transmiffible  or  coma- 
gions  ddorders,  as  well  to  thofe  general  maladies 
retaking  from  climate,  aliments,  and  the  nature  of 
certain  occupations.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  this  hope  might  be  extended  to  almod  every  other 
malady,  or  which  it  is  probable  we  ffiall  hereafter  dif- 
cover  the  mod  remote  caufes.  Would  it  even  be  abfurd 
to  fuppofe  this  quality  of  melioration  in  the  human  fpe- 
Cies  as  fufceptible  of  an  indefnate  advancement  ;  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  a  period  mud  one  day  arrive  when  death  will 
be  nothing  more  than  the  efFedt  either  of  extraordinary 
accidents,  or  of  the  dow  and  gradual  decay  of  the  vital 
powers  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  the  middle  fpace,  of 
uie  interval  between  the  birth  of  man  and  this  decay, 
vnl  itieif  nave  no  affignable  limit  ?  Certainly  man  will 
not  become  immortal ;  but  may  not  the  didance  between 
tne  moment  in  which  he  draws  his  fird  breath,  and  the 


common  term  when,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  without 
nialaay  or  accident,  he  finds  it  impoflible  any  longer  to 
cxid,  oe  neceffarily  protracted  ?  As  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ik'g  of  a  pi  ogi  efs  that  is  capable  of  being  reprefented  with 
precihon,  by  numerical  quantities  or  by  lines,  we  ffiall 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  two  meanings 
that  may  be  affixed  to  the  word  indefinite » 

In  reality,  this  middle  term  of  life,  which  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  men  advance  upon  the  ocean  of  futurity,  we  have 
fuppofed  iucd&Dtly  tp  fficrcafe.  may  receive  additions 
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either  in  conformity  to  a  law  by  which,  though  ap¬ 
proaching  continually  an  illimitable  extent,  it  could 
never  pofiibly  arrive  at  it ;  or  a  law  by  which)  in  tha 
immenfity  of  ages,  it  may  acquire  a  greater  extent  than 
any  determinate  quantity  whatever  that  may  be  affigned 
as  its  limit.  In  the  latter  cafe,  this  duration  of  life  is 
indefinite  in  the  drictefl  fenfe  of  the  word,  fince  there 
exifl  no  bounds  on  this  fide  of  which  it  mud:  necefiarily 
Hop.  And  in  the  former,  it  is  equally  indefinite  to  us; 
if  we  cannot  fix  the  term,  it  may  for  ever  approach,  but 
can  never  furpafs  ;  particularly  if,,  knowing  only  that  it 
can  never  flop,  we  are  ignorant  in  which  of  the  two  fern- 
les  the  term  indefinite  is  applicable  to  it :  and  this  is  pre* 
cifely  the  (late  of  the  knowledge  we  have  as  yet  acquired 
relative  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  fpecies. 

Thus,  in  the  inftance  we  are  confidering,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life 
will  for  ever  increafe,  unlefs  its  increafe  be  prevented  by 
the  phyfical  revolutions- of  the  fyftem;  but  we.  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  bound  which  the  duration  of  human  life  can 
never  exceed;  we  cannot  even  tell,  whether  there  be 
any  circumftance  in  the  laws  of  nature  which  has  deter* 
mined  and  laid  down  its  limit. 

But  may  not  our  phyfical  faculties,  the  force,  the 
fagacity,  the  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes,  be  numbered  among 
the  qualities,  the  individual  improvement  of  which  it 
will  be  practicable  to  tranfmit?  An  attention  to  the 
different  breeds  of  dcmefiic  animals  mud  lead  us  to  adopt 
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the  affirmative  oi  this  quedion,  and  a  aire<5t  obferva- 
tion  of  the  human  fpecies  itfelf  will  be  found  to 
drengthen  the  opinion. 

Ladly,  may  we  not  include  in  the  fame  circle  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties?  May  not  our  parents, 
who  tranfmit  to  us  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  con- 
formation,  and  from  whom  we  receive  our  features  and 
fhape,  as  well  as  our  propensities  to  certain  phyfical- 
affections,  tranfmit  to  us  alio  that  part  of  organization 
upon  which  intellect,  drength  of  underflanding,  energy 
of  foul  or  moral  fenfibility  depend  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  education,  by  improving  thefe  qualities,  will  at  the 
lame  time  have  an  influence  upon,  will  modify  and  im¬ 
prove  this  organization  itfelf?  Analogy,  an  invedigation 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  even  fome  facts,  appear 4  to 
authori fe  thefe  conjectures,  and  thereby  to  enlarge  the 
boundary  of  our  hopes.  - 

Such  are  the  quedions  with  which  we  diall  terminate 
the  lad  divifion  cf  our  work.  And  how  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  is  this  view  of  the  human  race,  emancipated 
from  its  chains,  releafed  alike  from  the  dominion  of 
chance,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  enemies  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  advancing  v/ith  a  firm  and  indeviate  dep  in 
the  paths  of  truth,  to  confole  the  philofopher  lamenting 
the  errors,  the  flagrant  a&s  of  injufiice,  the  crimes  with 
which  the  earth  is  dill  polluted  ?  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  this  profpecl:  that  rewards  him  for  all  his  efforts  to 
wffid  the  prog  refs  of  reafon  and  the  eftablifhment  of  liber- 
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ty.  He  dares  to  regard  thefe  efforts  as  a  part  cf  toe  eter¬ 
nal  chain  of  the  deftiny  of  mankind;  and  in  this  perfiia- 
fion  he  finds  the  true  delight  of  virtue,  the  pJeafure  of 
having  performed  a  durable  fervice,  which  no  viciffitude 
will  ever  deflroy  in  a  fatal  operation  calculated  to  reftore 
the  reign  of  prejudice  and  flavery.  This  fentiment  is 
the  afylum  into  which  he  retires,  and  to  which  the 
memory  of  his  perfecutors  cannot  follow  him:  he  unites 
himfelf  in  imagination  with  man  reflored  to  his  rights, 
delivered  from  oppreffion,  and  proceeding  with  rapid 
Prides  in  the  path  of  happinefs;  he  forgets  his  own  mif- 
fortunes  while  his  thoughts  are  thus  employed;  he  lives 
no  longer  to  adverfity,  calumny  and  malice,  but  becomes 
the  affociate  of  thefe  wifer  and  more  fortunate  beings 
whofe  enviable  condition  he  fo  earnelily  contributed  to 

produce. 


THE  END . 
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